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Arter much debate among critics, the judgment of mankind 
seems agreed that the task of biography is best performed by 
loving, or, at least, by friendly hands. Few of the great pictures 
of famous men, from Tacitus’ Agricola down, have been done by 
strangers. Mr. Pierce, who edits these volumes, and is the au- 
thor of the biography which fills out the spaces left vacant by 
Mr. Sumner’s own journals and letters, heard, when a boy of 
sixteen, the oration on “ The True Grandeur of Nations.” The 
acquaintance, made soon afterward, ripened into a friendship as 
intimate and confidential as any of Sumner’s life. Mr. Sumner 
was not misled by this friendship when he associated Mr. Pierce 
with Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Balch as one of his literary execu- 
tors, doubtless with the expectation that his friend would become 
his biographer. 

Mr. Pierce has uncommon qualifications for his task. He is 
far from being the blind admirer and follower of anybody. He 
is an excellent lawyer and scholar. He has done much good ser- 
vice of his own in various important public stations. He con- 
tributed some able and admirable pamphlets to the discussion of 
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the difficult problems of reconstruction and dealing with the 
freedmen, and is entitled to very great praise for his service in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts in procuring the passage of the 
law limiting the powers of municipal corporations to contract 
debts. Above all, he has been quite familiar with American 
political history from 1848 to the present hour, and could prob- 
ably supply from his own memory a narrative of all the great 
transactions in which the subject of his biography has borne a 
part. 

He will fail in answering the just expectations of his country- 
men, and will lose an opportunity for literary fame such as is of- 
fered to few persons, if he does not proceed seasonably to complete 
the record of this great life which he has so well begun. There 
can certainly be no reason, except the necessity for thoroughness 
in execution, to delay the completion and publication of that por- 
tion of Mr. Sumner’s life which precedes the war. The character 
of his friendships forbids the fear that any man, living or dead, 
will be put to shame by any record that his correspondence may 
bring to light. 

These volumes contain the history of Mr. Sumner’s preparation 


for statesmanship. They cover the period from his birth until, 
on the 4th of July, 1845, at the age of thirty-four, he delivered 


the oration on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” which is the 


first of his productions to which he has given a place among his 
collected works. This oration gave its author a conspicuous 
position among the public men of the country. He held no 
office until his election to the Senate, six years later. It is prob- 
able that when Sumner accepted the invitation of the city au- 
thorities of Boston to deliver the 4th of July oration, he had no 
other expectation for his life than to gain a living by a not very 
distinguished or successful practice at the bar of Suffolk, and that 
the height of his ambition was to be the companion or successor 
of Story, or Greenleaf, as a teacher of law at Cambridge. There 
are traces in the letters of his friends of great though vague ex- 
pectations of his future greatness. Mr. Webster, in giving him 
a prize for an essay just after he left college, remarked kindly 
that “the public held a pledge of him.” But each of these 
friendly prophets would probably have deemed Sumner’s opin- 
ions and methods, at that day of the greatest social and political 
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intolerance of unpopular opinion, an insuperable obstacle to his 
success. But this oration reveals its author full grown. It was 
an attack on the most gigantic evil of all history, in the presence 
of a hostile audience, without regard to the dissenting opinions 
of friends, the orator planting himself on the simplest maxims 
of right as his premises, and justifying his argument by citing 
the opinions of great authorities in literature, ethics, and juris- 
prudence. We do not think of any change of method, opinion, 
style, or manner, which came to Sumner after that day, except, 
perhaps, a certain heaviness of delivery and loss of magnetism, 
partly the result of the habit of reading his important speeches 
from printed slips in his later years, and partly the physical result 
of the assault made upon him in the Senate-chamber. The courage, 
the glowing eloquence, the lofty confidence, the faith in the ideals 
to which he ever remained true, each of these is here disclosed. 
The oration opens by summoning the venerable forms of the Fa- 
thers of the Republic—from Plymouth, from the companionship 
of Raleigh and Penn, from the councils of the Revolution—to 
rise before their children in the procession of the successive gen- 
erations, not to utter words of vainglory, or to witness with exul- 
tation the great growth and achievements of the nation they had 
formed, but to recall them from the paths of prosperity and ease 
to an imitation of their own example. “Cease to vaunt what 
you do,” he makes the Fathers say, “and what has been done 
for you. Learn to walk meekly, and to think humbly. Culti- 
vate habits of self-sacrifice. Never aim at aught which is not 
right, persuaded that without this every possession and all knowl- 
edge will become an evil and a shame.” Accepting the lesson, 
the orator declares his own conception of the duties incumbent 
on his own generation. “ Not in words only, but in deeds also, 
let us testify our reverence for their name, imitating what in 
them was lofty, pure, and good, learning from them to bear hard- 
ship and privation. May we, who now reap in strength what 
they sowed in weakness, augment the inheritance we have re- 
ceived! To this end, we must not fold our hands in slumber, 
nor abide content with the past. To each generation is appointed 
its peculiar task; nor does the heart which responds to the call 
of duty find rest except in the grave.” THe speaks of the threat- 
ened war with Mexico, then imminent, as a contest “springing 
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manifestly from an ignorant and ignoble passion for new terri- 
tory, strengthened, in our case, in a republic whose star is liberty, 
by unnatural desire to add new links in chains destined yet to 
fall from the limbs of the unhappy slave. In such contests God 
has no attribute that can join with us.” He declares: “In the 
clear eye of that Christian judgment which must yet prevail, vain 
are the horrors of war, infamous its spoils. He is the benefactor, 
and worthy of honor, who carries comfort to wretchedness, dries 
the tear of sorrow, relieves the unfortunate, feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, does justice, enlightens the ignorant, unfastens 
the fetters of the slave; and, finally, by virtuous genius in art, 
literature, science, enlivens and exalts the hours of life, or, by 
generous example, inspires a love for God and man. This is the 
Christian hero; this is the man of honor in a Christian land.” 
These things are commonplace enough, even when clothed with 
Sumner’s siately rhetoric, and adorned with the affluence of his 
vast learning, if that were all. But they are among the sublimest 
utterances in literature, as we look back to them through that 
thirty years of warfare in which he never for a moment, or in a 
single act, “ broke faith with his ideals.” 

Before he left college Sumner had become a good scholar in 
Latin and Greek. He failed utterly in mathematics. “ He de- 
lighted in Seott’s novels, but most of all in Shakespeare, from 
whom he was perpetually quoting in conversation and letters.” 
He kept a commonplace-book. His industry increased after 
leaving college. He rose for study at a quarter-past five in the 
morning, keeping up often until midnight. He became familiar 
with all heroic literature. He was an eager student of the old 
English poets and prose-writers. The results of the studies of 
this time abound in his speeches. Marston's lines— 


“Oh! a fair cause stands firme and will abide; 
Legions of angels fight upon her side "— 


which he quoted in Faneuil Hall, in his speech of August 22, 
1848, are extracted in the commonplace-book which he had in 
college. 

He took the second Bowdoin prize in his senior year for a 
dissertation on “The Present Character of the Inhabitants of 
New England, as resulting from the Civil, Literary, and Relig- 
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ious Institutions of the First Settlers.’ He invested his prize- 
money in books, among which were Byron’s Poems, the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” Hazlitt’s 
“ Select British Poets,” and Harvey’s “ Shakespeare.” The last 
two were kept through life on his desk or table, ready for use. 
Mr. Pierce records the touching fact that the “Shakespeare” 
was found open on the day of his death, as he had left it, with 
his mark between the leaves at the third part of “ Henry VL,” 
pp. 446, 447, and that his pencil had noted the passage : 


“Would I were dead! if God’s good will were so; 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe?” 


He spent the first year after leaving college in study, read- 
ing, among other things, Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, Burton’s “ Anatomy,” Wakefield’s “ Correspondence 
with Fox,” Moore’s “ Life of Byron,” Butler’s “ Reminiscences,” 
Hume’s “ Essays,” Hallam, Robertson, and Roscoe, and making 
a new attempt at the mathematics. 

He then, rather reluctantly, chose the law as his pursuit in 
life. No trace can be found in his biography of any inclination 
toward the practice of the legal profession, or of much respect or 
capacity for the logic of the common law. We do not remem- 
ber that he anywhere speaks with enthusiasm of great advocates, 
unless, like Erskine, they have rendered some service to liberty, 
or maintained and established some great principle against hos- 
tile governments or courts. In his eulogies on Pickering and 
Story, delivered in 1846, his distaste toward the function of the 
lawyer, or even of the ordinary judge, is strongly manifest. He 
says that to Pickering “ litigation was a sorry feast, and a well- 
filled docket of cases not unlike the curious and now untasted 
dish of ‘nettles’ in the first course of a Roman banquet.” In 
the eulogy on Story he speaks of “the niceties of real law, 
with its dependencies of descents, remainders, and executory 
devises, also the ancient hair-splitting technicalities of special 
pleading—both creatures of an illiterate age, gloomy with black- 
letter and verbal subtilties.” He returns again and again to the 
contrast between the lawyer or the judge, “ both practising law,” 
and the jurist. “ All ages have abounded in lawyers and judges. 
There is no churchyard that does not contain their forgotten 
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dust. But the jurist is rare. . . . The jurist is higher than the 
lawyer, as Watt, who invented the steam-engine, is higher than 
the journeyman who feeds its fires and pours oil on its irritated 
machinery—as Washington is more exalted than the Swiss, who, 
indifferent to cause, barters for money the vigor of his arm and 
the sharpness of his spear.” 

Mr. Sumner reaffirms this contrast with even greater zeal and 
force in his opinion in the great case of the “ Impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson.” We are stating his opinions, not our own. 
If there were to be stricken out from the history of constitu- 
tional liberty what has been won for her by those lawyers whose 
training and life have been that of the advocate, not of the jurist, 
there would be little of it left to recount. 

But Sumner became, forthwith, a zealous student of that 
branch, or rather, we should say, of that main trunk of the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence which is somewhat inexactly called by 
many writers the “ Law of Nature.” This science, first declar- 
ing the great fundamental principles of morality, which are appli- 
cable to the whole private and public conduct of men, then de- 
termines the limitation of the authority of the State speaking 
through its legislative or judicial tribunals in compelling that 
application ; then deduces from these principles the rules which 
should govern men in their transactions and controversies with 
each other, whether these transactions and controversies arise 
between independent nations or between private citizens. Its 
pursuit requires the study of the great writers on ethics, on the 
law of nations, maritime and commercial law. Its paths lead 
into those most attractive fields of history, which include the 
cases where nations, in adjusting or waging great controversies, 
have recognized their obligation to obey a law above that of 
their own inclination. It invites to a comparison of the juris- 
prudence of different nations. It tempts the student aside from 
the investigation of its principles, to a reverent and loving con- 
templation of the lives of the great scholars who have adorned it 
by their writings, and the statesmen who have furnished exam- 
ples of obedience to its behests in the great emergencies of pub- 
lic life. To this pursuit, if Sumner had needed any stimulant, 
he would have found it in the friendship and instruction of 
Judge Story. If Sumner had gone to Cambridge in 1845 to 
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succeed his beloved teacher and friend, he would have been a 
great writer in this department of legal science. He would 
have completed the task which Mackintosh left unfinished. 

A most important part of Sumner’s education was his visit to 
Europe. To say that he had a longing to see Europe would be 
only to say what is true of most educated men and women. But 
with Sumner the desire grew into a passion, which led him to 
leave his profession at the age of twenty-seven, when it would 
seem that to be absent for a year would be to throw away all the 
clients he had gained. Some of his wisest friends felt great 
doubt of the wisdom of his determination. Old Josiah Quincy 
told him that all Europe would do for him would be to spoil 
him, “sending him home with a mustache and a cane.” These 
doubts troubled Sumner more than any opinion of anybody else 
as to his conduct ever troubled him again. He repeatedly recurs 
to this fear in his letters: “ Tell me frankly, do you and the 
judge think it would have been better if I had staid at home ? 
. . . » Do my friends think I am spoilt ¢” 

But he was clearly right. He went to Europe as a student, 
not as a lounger. He did not allow the attractions of archi- 
tecture, galleries, or society, to prevent his accomplishment of his 
chief objects, the study of language and of jurisprudence. He 
acquired the three languages, French, German, and Italian, well 
enough to read and converse in them easily, and to understand 
the lectures which he attended. His knowledge of language, 
jurisprudence, foreign politics, foreign statesmen, social life, 
gained in this visit, all were of infinite value to his later 
career. 

Some complaint has been made that Mr. Pierce has given too 
much space in his volumes to the letters which describe Mr. 
Sumner’s social life in Europe. We do not think so. Those 
memoranda, if the subject of this biography had died on his 
return, before he ever addressed a publie audience, would have 
been well worth publishing. Books like the “Greville Me- 
moirs,” which give us glimpses of the social life of famous men, 
always retain their charm. Sumner seems to have had much of 
that rare social gift which his townsman Ticknor possessed in so 
eminent a degree, which inclined the interesting characters whom 
he met abroad to accord to him on a very brief acquaintance a 
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friendship. and confidence to which they admitted few of their 
own countrymen. 

These journals and letters which tell the story of his three 
years’ life in European society, written by the traveler of twenty- 
seven for the eyes of his most intimate companions, furnish a 
testimony, that cannot deceive us, of the pure and lofty nature of 
the youth who writes them. Hours of midnight study, the lect- 
ure-rooms of great jurists and philosophers, conversation with 
wise and famous men, attendance upon courts of justice, fill up 
the record. There is no trace of sensual indulgence. His reports 
of European society bring no accounts of banquets, of choice 
wines, of splendid furniture, of luxury, or sloth. His friend 
Mr. Davies, commending him to Earl Fitzwilliam, writes of 
him: “ What his friends especially prize and cherish in his 
character, is that ardor and enthusiasm in whatever is connected 
with the learning of his profession and the elevation of its office, 
which leads him to aspire to an acquaintance with all that is 
ennobling in itself, or even joined to it in excellence.” He car- 
ried abroad, and lie brought home, a love of excellence as ardent, 
a taste as pure, a soul as white, as Milton’s when he went on a 
like errand to Italy two hundred years before ; and he was in 
training for a greater battle. His journey was not broken, like 
Milton’s, by a summons to hasten home to take part in the great 
contest for liberty which his countrymen were just about to 
wage: “ Turpe enim existimabam, dum mei cives de libertate 
dimicarent, me animi causa, otiose peregrinari.” But the sum- 
mons was not long delayed. 

Sumner arrived at home May 3, 1840. The time of mere 
preparation had ended—the time of devotion to life’s duties 
begun. The next five years were spent in diligent study, in 
writing for the magazines, in conducting an extensive corre- 
spondence, and in the practice of his profession. He threw 
himself with characteristic earnestness into the defense of the 
conduct of Mackenzie in the case of the Somers mutiny. He 
had some practice at the bar, and conducted successfully a few 
important causes. He took little interest in politics, and seems 
to have been much disgusted with the great popular excitements 
of the presidential campaign of 15840. 

If any man remain incredulous as to the character of Sum- 
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ner’s after-life, let him see what, beyond all question or perad- 
venture, he was at thirty-four. No man who reads these vol- 
umes will entertain the least doubt that he sees, through and 
through, in and out, the Charles Sumner of 1845. Growing up 
in a great city, school and college life, ten years at the bar, three 
years spent in the most brilliant society in Europe, will disclose 
foibles, and vices, and meannesses, and selfish ambitions, if they 
exist. If they do not show themselves at thirty-four, they are 
not likely to spring up afterward. 

We have here a man of thirty-four, of a nature vehement 
and self-confident, tempered slightly with respect for elders; of 
strong family affections ; taking great delight in friendship ; so 
attracting and so being attracted by the best and greatest men 
that, in that large circle of intimacies which these letters dis- 
close, embracing a list of famous names unapproached by any 
other biography of modern times, there cannot be found the 
name of a bad or mean and scarcely that of an obscure man ; 
of an innocence and purity absolutely without a stain ; of a sin- 
gular sincerity and directness of speech and conduct ; of marvel- 
ous industry ; of almost miraculous memory; without humor ; 
without a personal enemy ; never having had a quarrel ; loving 
the contemplation of the highest models of excellence ; and of 
the loftiest and simplest maxims of virtue ; delighting especially 
in the study of that science which applies the rules of the moral 
law to the conduct of men ; fearless of opposition ; of command- 
ing presence ; with the faculty of rapid and thorough investiga- 
tion ; with vast stores of learning always at his command ; of a 
magnetic eloquence which inspired and captivated large masses 
of men as he molded the lessons of history, the ornaments of lit- 
erature, the commandments of law human and divine, into his 
burning and impassioned argument ; yet without political ambi- 
tion; disliking the contentions of his profession, and dreaming 
fondly of the life of a student and teacher in the shades of a 
university, as the highest bliss which an indulgent Heaven could 
bestow. 

Such is the blaze of light which these volumes shed upon the 
great and stormy career to which they are the introduction. 
When the story of that career, with all its fiery trials, is fitly told, 
there will be nothing of substance to subtract from the list of 
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great mental and moral qualities we have ascribed to Charles 
Sumner. There will be this to add, that throughout he found in 
the voice of conscience a guide which he implicitly followed, 
and an authority which he implicitly obeyed, as he filled out 
these outlines to the full measure of a noble and heroic character. 

We shall not attempt, in the brief space at our command, a 
narrative of the public life of the great Massachusetts Senator. 
Until the biographer shall give to the public the story for which 
it is so eager—shall admit them to the rich stores of his corre- 
spondence, and the reminiscences treasured by that large circle 
of loving friends—we must be contented with the possession of 
the volumes of his published works. To mere eulogy, and to 
mere funeral sorrow, the greatest orators and poets of the country, 
while his death was still recent, gave adequate expression. But 
we may be pardoned if we linger a little over a theme so attrac- 
tive. 

Sumner has been sometimes likened to Edmund Burke. 
There is a slight resemblance between some of the prints of 
Burke and some likenesses of Sumner. Sumner had been a stu- 
dent of Burke, and had caught something of the style of his 
statelier passages. They were both men of great intellectual in- 
dependence, and paid little deference to the opinions of their as- 
sociates, so far as related to their action upon political questions. 
But here the resemblance ends. Sumner had none of Burke’s 
subtlety of intellect. He had neither the taste nor the capacity 
for philosophical analysis. Burke loved to dwell upon a subject, 
to consider it in all its relations, discover the most occult resem- 
blances in things seemingly most unlike, and to develop differ- 
ences in things apparently the most similar. Sumner planted 
himself on the most general statements of right, on the simplest 
maxims of morals and duty—the opening sentences of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Sermon on the Mount, the Golden 
Rule, the Beatitudes, the two sublime commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. His conclusion was always 
but one step from his premise. Sumner’s decision, in the great- 
est emergencies, was prompt, instinctive, unhesitating. Burke 
called himself “a philosopher in action.” Sumner was a moralist 
in action. Sumner would be absolutely worthless as a defender 
of a bad cause. Burke is never more instructive than when he 
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is in the wrong. The consciousness that he has to encounter the 
adverse judgment of the wisest and best men is a stimulant which 
brings out all his vast stores of eloquence, of subtle reasoning, of 
profound philosophy, of wisdom, of poetry, of wit, of pathos. 
Burke is seldom indebted to the understanding of any other man 
for an argument, an illustration, or an image. Sumner contrib- 
utes little of mere argument that is wholly original to the diseus- 
sion of any question. The object of his speech is to arouse his 
countrymen, by appeal to their conscience to do what is right. 
He liked to find a literary precedent for his method of dealing 
with a subject. Many of his best passages are, if not imitations 
of, at least suggested by, some famous passage in the works of 
some other orator or writer. The opening of his oration on “ The 
True Grandeur of Nations” is a paraphrase of part of the funeral 
discourse in the “ Menexenus” of Plato. The “ White Slavery 
in the Barbary States” is suggested by Dr. Franklin’s parody on 
the speech of Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, written March 23, 1790, 
only twenty-four days before the author’s death. The unsavory 
comparison of Senator Douglas to a “ noisome, squat, and name- 
less animal,” wrung from Sumner by a savageness of personal 
attack almost unparalleled, even in those days when slavery 
turned the Senate-chamber into a bear-garden, is borrowed from 
a shaft which Burke launched at Lord North. The eulogy on 
Fessenden is, perhaps, the best specimen of his original genius, 
as it is one which his friends delight to contemplate as evidence 
of the nobility of his nature. Even here, he has to recall the 
reconciliation between Adam and Eve, in the “ Paradise Lost.” 
Sumner’s methods were very simple. They have been point- 
ed out a thousand times. He applied to every political question 
the plainest maxim of justice. He was sure that the people 
would see it, and, when they did see it, it would speedily prevail. 
He had the power to make them listen to him, and to make them 
see it as he did. He attacked the adversary in his stronghold. 
He would yield nothing by way of compromise. In other words, 
conscientiousness, faith in the people, power to move their moral 
nature, courage which attacked the strongest enemy, and an abso- 
lute refusal to compromise one jot or tittle of what he deemed 
right, though it were to save the universe from threatened de- 
struction—these were his open secrets. 
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See the absolute simplicity of all his reasonings. He en- 
countered slavery intrenched in every department of the Govern- 
ment, in the constitution of the nation and of half the states, 
in the interests of trade and manufacture, in the public sentiment 
of the whole country stronger than constitutions or statutes, with 
the simple declaration, “ Nothing is settled that is not right!” 
He encountered war with its hold on the habits, opinions, his- 
tory, enthusiasm, pride of all mankind, with the declaration, 
“ True greatness consists in cultivating those highest perfections, 
justice and love.” He met the follies of inflation, every form of 
repudiation, with the simple declaration that the public faith is 
pledged to the payment of the bond and the greenback in coin. 
“On such a question deliberation is dangerous. He who delib- 
erates is lost.” 

The cultivated taste may, perhaps, award the palm of excel- 
lence in oratory to some of his contemporaries ; but no discourse 
moved the popular heart like his. Each of his great speeches is 
an historical event. He told De Tocqueville that of his speech 
on “ The Crime against Kansas ” half a million copies had been 
circulated. 

He attacked evil in its strongest hold. Like the knight of 
Ivanhoe in the tournament, he struck with the sharp end ‘of his 
spear the shield of its bravest champion. He never hesitated to 
go counter to the prejudices or the affections of the men whom he 
seeks to persuade. In his oration on “ The True Grandeur of 
Nations ” he does not content himself with depicting the horrors 
of war or its cost, topics where he might expect easily to take 
with him the sympathies of his auditors. He cites the great 
authorities in history and literature who have defended war, the 
passages in great poets that have stirred the hearts of mankind 
with its praises, the great exploits and great deeds of chivalry 
or self-devotion that have ennobled it, and covers them with his 
eloquent denunciation as part of the great crime of war. He 
cites Lord Bacon where he says that “wars are trials of right, 
where princes and states put themselves on the justice of God 
for the deciding of their controversies,” only to declare that “ in 
these quarters we catch our first authentic glimpses of its folly 
and wickedness.” He asserts that “the word honor, as used by 


the world, fails to express any elevated sentiment.” . . . “The 
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sentiment, owr country right or wrong,” he explains, “ is a senti- 
ment dethroning God and enthroning the devil.” He points out 
that Bayard, the exemplar of chivalry, “ was described by the 
qualities of beasts, being, according to his admirers, ram in at- 
tack, wild-boar in defense, and wolf in flight.” . . . “ Washington 
rises to a heavenly stature, not when we follow him through the 
ice of the Delaware to the capture of Trenton, not when we be- 
hold him victorious over Cornwallis at Yorktown, but when we 
regard him, in noble deference to justice, refusing the kingly crown 
which a faithless soldiery proffered, and at a later day upholding 
the peaceful neutrality of the country, while he met, unmoved, 
the clamor of the people wickedly crying for war.” He de- 
nounces the venerable escutcheon of his own Commonwealth, its 
Indian with the bow in his hand, and the crest, the right arm 
brandishing a sabre, as “an allegorical emblem, fit only for cor- 
sairs,” and proposes a more pacific substitute for the Latin motto 
with its menace of the sword. He denounces our Fathers’ choice 
of the eagle as the emblem of the republic, quoting with ap- 
proval Erasmus’s description of what he calls the unrepublican 
bird. “Of all birds, the eagle has seemed to wise men the apt 
type of royalty: not beautiful, not mu:‘zal, not fit for food ; but 
carnivorous, ravenous, plundering, destroying, fighting, solitary, 
hateful to all, the curse of all, and, though able to do the greatest 
harm, yet wishing to do more than he can.” What master of 
the art of oratory, in seeking to enlist the youth of his country 
on his side in a great cause, ever before summoned to the assist- 
ance of his antagonist the authority of Bacon, the venerable form 
of Washington, the sentiment of honor, the memory of the 
chivalrous Bayard, the adored emblems of his country and his 
Commonwealth? His antagonists in the Senate were ever the 
strongest champions of the opposing party. His first political 
speech was an attempt to recall Webster, then in the height of 
his fame and power, to his duties to liberty. Those of his friends 
who regretted his attack upon Grant, were at least proud that, if 
the strife were to come, he struck his blow at the lion, and not at 
the jackals. 

Nothing is more wonderful or absolute than his faith in the 
early overthrow of slavery. He declares in his first speech, just 
after the annexation of Texas, and as the war with Mexico is 
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just breaking out, that “the fetters are soon to fall from the 
limbs of the slave.” These confident expressions abound in his 
speeches. To his triumphant anticipation every victory, every 
crime, every outrage of slavery, was but an added ground of 
hope, as helping to open the eyes of the American people to the 
power of whose awakened conscience he implicitly trusted. 

His absolute refusal to make any compromise or concession 
to the presence of danger, to the judgment of friends, to the 
necessity of harmonious action, was characteristic of him alone 
among our statesmen. No argument of political expediency, no 
whisper of administrative caution, no deference to associates, no 
regard for venerated authorities, no consideration of fitness of 
occasion, no fear for himself, would induce him to yield one jot 
unless his Puritanic sense of rectitude was satisfied. Mr. Curtis, 
in his exquisite eulogy delivered before the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, relates the following anecdote of the time in 1861, 
when some of the States had seceded, and others were preparing 
to secede : 


“Mr. Sumner was one evening surprised by a visit in Washing- 
ton from a large number of the most conspicuous citizens of Boston, 
all of whom had been among his strongest and most positive politi- 
cal opponents. He welcomed them gravely, seeing that their pur- 
pose was very serious, and, after a few moments, the most distin- 
guished member of the party made an impassioned appeal to the 
Senator. ‘ You know us all,’ he said, ‘as fellow-citizens of yours, 
who have always and most strongly regretted and opposed your 
political course. But at this awful moment, when the country hangs 
upon the edge of civil war—and what civil war means, you know— 
we believe there is one man only who can avert the threatening 
calamity, one man whom the North really trusts, and by whose 
counsels it will be guided. We believe you are that man. The 
North will listen to you and to no other, and we are here in the name 
of humanity and civilization, to implore you to save your country !’ 
The speaker was greatly affected, and after a moment Mr. Sumner 
said: ‘Sir, I am surprised that you attribute to me such influ- 
ence. I will, however, assume it. Be it so—what, then, is it you 
would have me do?’ ‘We implore you, Mr. Sumner, as you love 
your country and your God, to vote for the Crittenden compromise.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said Charles Sumner, rising to his lofty height, and never more 
Charles Sumner than in that moment, ‘if what you say is indeed 
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true, and if at this moment the North trusts me, as you think, be- 
yond all others, it is because the North knows that under no circum- 
stances whatever would I compromise,’ ” 


He seems to have been absolutely without the sense of humor. 
This is Mr. Story’s statement, and is confirmed by that of many 
of his intimate friends. His classmate, the Rev. Dr. Emery, 
who contributes some interesting reminiscences to Mr. Pierce’s 
life, seems to be of a different opinion. He says: “ He was ready 
for a joke with any one whom he chanced to meet; e. g., he met 
a classmate the morning after the parts had been announced for 
exhibition, and congratulated him thus: ‘ Good-morning, I am 
happy to meet with a man of parts.” The doctor adds a little 
later: “I do not remember a single instance of his being called 
before the Faculty for any impropriety, and only one instance in 
which the Parietal Board took him in hand, and that was more 
for a joke on his part than anything serious.” If the above 
specimen be a fair sample of his jokes, it is no wonder that the 
authorities of the university took him in hand. We trust the 
punishment was severe enough to prevent any repetition of the 
offense. 

When Mr. Sumner had any important question to deal with, 
he desired to collect everything that had been said or written 
upon it. He did nothing, if he could help it, without a literary 
authority. We have heard a story, si non vero, ben trovato, that 
he was, in his younger days, taken dangerously sick, so suddenly 
that he could not be carried home, and lay in great agony on a 
couch in his office. The friend who was with him thought it his 
duty to intimate to him the danger of his condition, and asked 
him if he wished to do anything by way of preparation. “Iam 
prepared to die,” whispered Sumner, in a voice weak from suf- 
fering ; “I have read through Calvin’s ‘ Institutes’ in the origi- 
nal.” 

His industry never abated or relaxed until he was struck by 
death. During the period while he held the important station 
of chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, he investi- 
gated each of the important subjects which came before him as 
if it were a science of itself. A recent attack on him has called 
from the secret records of the Senate the dates of the reference 
and reporting of nine treaties, which were the last that were 
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referred to this committee while he was its chairman. When 
we remember that these are the instances which his able and 
zealous antagonist has selected to show his neglect—when we re- 
member the importance of the subjects—when we remember his 
relation to all the other great questions before the country, and 
the numerous calls upon his time that his correspondence and 
the visits of his countrymen, for purposes of business or friend- 
ship, must have occasioned, we are amazed at the proof of dili- 
gence which this evidence gives. We believe no other com- 
mittee could show such a record. The writer knows personally 
that he not infrequently made appointments for the hour of mid- 
night with persons who sought him on public business, after a 
day of arduous labor. Few Senators had such demands on their 
time. His constituency was the whole republic, and it seemed as 
if every lover of the cause in which he was leader, and every 
man who was oppressed, felt that he had the right to call on him 
as his special representative and defender. Two of his associ- 
ates, who had served with him longest, bear a testimony on this 
subject which must be taken as evidence. Mr. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, says: “ Mr. Sumner’s habits of industry, though the sands 
of his fourth term as Senator were fast running out, clung to him 
to the very last, and in no three months of his life were they 
much better displayed, nor rest and pastime more habitually 
shunned, than in those which brought his labors to an end.” 
John Sherman, of Ohio, says: “ Mr. Sumner was industrious 
to a remarkable degree. His seat was rarely vacant. He was 
prompt and faithful in his attendance on committees of which he 
was a member. Mr. Sumner was always busy, and, even in 
social life, sought for or conveyed information.” 

Mr. Sumner has been often charged with vanity or egotism. 
It is a difficult question to answer, how much less a man is 
bound to think of himself than he deserves. We do not think 
he ever claimed for himself or his opinion a consideration which 
would not now be accorded to them by the concurrent judgment 
of mankind. He was never jealous of other men’s title to 
respect. On the contrary, no man welcomed more heartily, or 
with more bountiful commendation, any service to the cause he 
held dear. Undoubtedly, he met with impatience and indigna- 
tion any denial of the truths which seemed to him so clear, and 
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this indignation sometimes carried him beyond the limits of the 
respect due to his equals in official station. 

The judgment we have expressed of Mr. Sumner is, we 
believe, with a near approach to unanimity, now the concurrent 
judgment of the American people, without distinction of party 
or section. It was noticeable and gratifying to see from what 
opposite and unexpected quarters the tributes to his great quali- 
ties came. The eloquent words of Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, so 
touched and moved the hearts of the people of the North that 
they may be fairly said to have been of themselves an important 
influence in mitigating the estrangements of a generation. He 
says: 

“It is of his high moral qualities that [ wish to speak, for these 
have been the traits which, in after-years, as I have considered the 
successive acts and utterances of this remarkable man, fastened 
most strongly my attention, and impressed themselves most forcibly 
upon my imagination, my sensibilities, my heart. . . . These, in- 
deed, were the qualities which gave him eminence, not only in our 
country, but throughout the world, and which have made the name 
of Charles Sumner an integral part of our nation’s glory... . 
Charles Sumner was born with an instinctive love of freedom, and 
was educated from his earliest infancy to the belief that freedom is 
the natural and indefeasible right of every intelligent being having 
the outward form of man. In him, in fact, this creed seems to have 
been something more than a doctrine imbibed from teachers, or a 
result of education. To him it was a grand intuitive truth, in- 
scribed in blazing letters upon the tablet of his inner consciousness, 
to deny which would have been to deny that he himself existed ; 
and, along with this all-controlling love of freedom, he possessed a 
moral sensibility keenly intense and vivid, a consciousness which 
would never permit him to swerve by the breadth of a hair from 
what he pictured to himself as the path of duty. Thus were com- 
bined in him the characteristics which have in all ages given to 
Religion her martyrs, and to Patriotism her self-sacrificing heroes.” 


There is but one man, so far as we know, whose biography 
will be worth writing or worth reading six months after he is 
dead, who has been supposed to dissent from the general feeling 
of affection and respect entertained by the American people for 
the memory of Charles Sumner. We have had so often of late 
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years to learn by experience to distrust assertions that we see 
very confidently made in print, that we are not ready to believe 
that President Grant made the statements which have been at- 
tributed to him in what purports to be a report of a recent inter- 
view, still less that he made them with the expectation that they 
would be made public. If they should turn out to have been 
truly reported, we would make no comment on them here. We 
would only place by their side the words of Charles Sumner 
when he resumed his place in the Senate-chamber after three 
years of absence, of sickness, and of pain, caused by the blows of 
Preston S. Brooks—Brooks and Butler having in the mean time 
been called to their account : 


** I have no personal griefs to utter; only a vulgar egotism could 
intrude such into this Chamber. I have no personal wrongs to 
avenge; only a brutish nature could attempt to wield that vengeance 
which belongs to the Lord. The years that have intervened and the 
tombs that have opened since I spoke have their voices, too, which 
I cannot fail to hear. Besides, what am I, or what is any man 
among the living or among the dead, compared with the question 
before us?” 


It is certainly not strange, however great the pity, that a mis- 
understanding should have grown up between the great repre- 
sentative of the military forces that subdued the rebellion and 
the great civie leader. 

The training, the mental characteristics, the field of service, 
the capacities, the virtues,,the foibles of each, tended to make 
him under-estimate and misunderstand the other. The man of 
war and the man of peace—the man whose duty it was to win 
battles and conduct campaigns, and the man who trusted to the 
prevalence of ideas in a remote future ; the man who wielded 
executive power and the man who in a fierce contest with execu- 
tive power had sought to extend the privileges, power, and au- 
thority of the Senate ; the man who adhered tenaciously to his 
friends through good and evil report, and the man whose friend- 
ships were such that evil report of personal dishonor never dared 
assail them ; the man of little taste for letters, and the man of 
vast and varied learning; the man of blunt, plain ways, and the 
man of courtly manners; the man of few words, and the man 
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who ever deemed himself sitting “in a lofty pulpit, with a 
mighty sounding-board, with the whole wide-spread people for 
the congregation ””—how could they understand each other? In 
alluding to the testimony of all who have best known these 
men from earliest youth, friend and foe alike are agreed as to the 
absolute truthfulness and sincerity of both. In attempting to 
determine the degree of blame which should rest on either for 
this most unnecessary and unhappy estrangement, we confess 
ourselves utterly puzzled. We are sure that Sumner did injus- 
tice to Grant; we are sure that Grant did injustice to Sumner. 
The judgment of each was warped and clouded till it looked 
“with a blood-shotten eye” at the conduct of the other. Which 
was most to blame, or which to blame at all, can only be fully 
known when the time shall come, if it ever shall come, when the 
daily life of Grant, when the character of his intimacies, when 
the persons who surrounded him, when the details of the com- 
munications he permitted to be made to him, shall be subjected 
to a blaze of light like that which they to whom he was dearest 
in life invite to those of Charles Sumner. 

Mr. Sumner was pained by the vote of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts disapproving his resolution providing that the 
names of the battles won over our fellow-citizens in the war of 
the rebellion should be removed from the regimental colors of 
the regular army and from the army register. He was deeply 
touched and gratified by the rescinding of this vote, the informa- 
tion of which reached him just before his death. Mr. Schurz 
represents him as mourning and brooding over this sorrow: 
“ Oh, those were evil days, that winter ; days sad and dark, when 
he sat there in his lonesome chamber, unable to leave it, the 
world moving round him, and in it so much that was hostile, and 
he prostrated with the tormenting disease, which had returned 
with fresh violence, unable to defend himself, and with this bit- 
ter arrow in his heart!” We are confirmed by a careful and ex- 
tensive inquiry among those who were most intimate with Mr. 
Sumner, and who saw him most frequently during the last two 
years of his life, in our own confident belief that this picture, if 
correct at all, is applicable to very few and brief moments. Mr. 
Sumner’s last years, down to the evening when he was struck 
with his final sickness while dining with some friends, were a 
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season of cheerfulness, of courage, of great literary and social 
delights, and of hard work. We regret the ill-advised Massa- 
chusetts resolution ; we rejoice at its revocation. But it is to be 
remembered that Mr. Sumner would have expressed with the full- 
est freedom and emphasis his own dissent from any measure or 
opinion, no matter who had uttered it—Legislature, Senator, or 
whoever else. While he loved the venerable Commonwealth as he 
loved few things else on earth, he learned in a thousand ways, long 
before this resolution was rescinded, how unbroken was his hold 
on her affection and reverence, and how certain, in spite of all 
recent differences, she was, if he lived, to manifest that affection 
and reverence by his election for the fifth time to his seat in 
the Senate. 

Was Charles Sumner a great statesman? If to be a great 
statesman is to deal with questions of the greatest moment to the 
state; to know what are its governing forces; to retain his hold 
on those forces ; to direct them ; to cause sound principles of ac- 
tion to take effect in the government of the state in great emer- 
gencies ; to adapt his methods to the condition of things by which 
he is surrounded ; in brief, to accomplish great and wise public 
ends by great and wise means—if this be statesmanship, then 
was Charles Sumner a great statesman, if one ever trod the face 
of the earth. 

Let us judge him by all these tests. The great statesman 
must deal with the great and not with the small things that per- 
tain to the national life. Sumner dealt with the question of war 
between nations, with its attendant crime, misery, death, suffer- 
ing, waste, and burden upon labor; with slavery, which, when 
he entered public life, was the scarcely disputed ruler of the 
whole policy of the Government ; with the difficult questions of 
civil administration which arose during four years of war, per- 
plexed by the novel difficulties which came from a condition 
which was war and rebellion both ; with great contests between 
parties for the presidency, and for the supremacy of their prin- 
ciples in the Government ; with the preservation of the public 
credit ; with currency and finance ; with restoring great States 
that had rebelled to their original place in our system ; with am- 
nesty to rebels; with securing equality of civil rights to men 
lately slaves ; with the foreign relations of the Government in 
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all their variety, inclucing the claim against England for the vast 
wrong sustained from her breach of the obligation of neutrality. 
For twenty-three years of his senatorial career, while Charles 
Sumner did his full share of the lesser duties of a Senator, it is 
not too much to say that, in regard to all these great subjects, 
he not only took a prominent part in the debates, but was the 
acknowledged leader on one side of the question. From this 
statement we should, perhaps, except the financial question. But, 
if his life had been prolonged, that would have furnished no 
exception. It will be difficult to find in American history, or in 
history anywhere, a statesman not clothed with supreme authori- 
ty, whose fortune it was to deal with great questions more nu- 
merous or more momentous. 

The great statesman must, of course, be able to maintain his 
own hold upon power. When he cannot do this, even if his 
obedience to the supreme mandate of duty be the cause, he has, 
at best, only the capacity for statesmanship without the oppor- 
tunity. From the time when Charles Sumner took the seat of 
Webster in 1851, through three successive reélections, he was 
returned to the Senate, without a contest, and without a com- 
petitor. If he had lived, the same thing would have happened 
again. 

Did Charles Sumner know what are the governing forces in 
the republic? Did he cause sound principles to take effect in 
the government of the state in great emergencies? If we have 
rightly described him, to ask this question is to ask the one im- 
portant question of human history and human destiny. Is there 
a force in this universe so permanent and prevailing in the 
affairs of men, like that of gravitation in the world of matter, 
that to act in harmony with it insures success and prosperity in 
the lives of men and states, and to act against it brings disap- 
pointment, failure, and sorrow? Is that foree the power of an 
Omnipotent Being, sanctioning and vindicating what we all 
Justice? This Charles Sumner believed. This belief was the 
key and the inspiration of his whole public life. He has left 
behind him no evidence, so far as we are aware, of a belief in 
the statement of faith of any religious sect. But this simple and 
sublime confidence finds expression everywhere in his speech 
and life. It breathes through his first great oration. It comes 
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in, like a chorus, in every one of his great public utterances. In 
the last speech in his collected works, he speaks of equality of 
right—* the great promise of Nature to man”—as given by God, 
and as at last attained in this republic by his blessing. Those 
who thus believe with Charles Sumner, will concede to him that 
other attribute of a great statesman, the understanding of the 
governing forces in the republic, and causing sound principles 
to take effect in its administration, unless they deem that he erred 
in his judgment as to what was just, or lacked the capacity to 
impress his convictions on other men. 

Mr. Sumner never hesitated to appeal with confidence to the 
judgment and conscience of the people. He never refrained 
from insisting on what he deemed absolutely just, from the fear 
of risking a larger good for a lesser; he scarcely ever failed to 
make his appeal effective and successful. One of the most cou- 
rageous and characteristic instances of his brave disregard of 
danger to his own fortunes was in his attack on the Know-noth- 
ing party in Massachusetts in the autumn of 1855. This organi- 
zation had carried every town in Massachusetts, except the town 
of Northampton, in 1854. It had elected the entire State ticket, 
the whole Senate and Council, and every member of the House 
of Representatives but two. Its secret organization and its oppo- 
sition to foreign citizens were alike distasteful to Mr. Sumner. 
But his own reélection was to depend on the Legislature to be 
elected in 1856. Many of his friends, sensible of the great 
importance to the cause of freedom, that his seat in the Senate 
should not be endangered, urged him, at least, to keep silent in 
the campaign of 1855, in which the Know-nothings carried the 
State again by a large majority. It might be supposed that the 
antislavery cause was enough for one man’s hands in those days. 
Sumner paid no heed to this advice. He made the Common- 
wealth ring with his unsparing denunciation of _Know-nothing- 
ism. “ You have no principle that can stand,” he said; “ you 
found yourselves on injustice! You are nothing but a party of 
Gardnerites!” The result vindicated Sumner. Know-nothing- 
ism disappeared in two years more, and its partisans in 1857 
dared to make no opposition to his reélection. 

Men who concede the purity of Sumner’s purposes and the 
soundness of his principles, like to speak of him asa mere vi- 
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sionary, and deny to him the quality which they call “ practical 
statesmanship.” It is true that he did not give evidence of pos- 
sessing in a great degree the capacity to adjust the practical 
details of measures of legislation. It may be conceded to such 
critics that he did not possess that capacity. He embodied his 
scheme ina general resolution, or comprehensive bill, or consti- 
tutional amendment, and then addressed himself to convince the 
Senate or the country of the soundness of the principle which 
was involved. But we affirm that this was practical statesman- 
ship of the highest character. Was it practical statesmanship 
to do the thing he could best do—the thing that most needed 
to be done, the thing most effective at the time, the thing which 
no other man did or could do, and leave to others to do what 
hundreds of others could do well enough? He contributed 
largely to the government of his country, in the most trying 
period of her history, its motive and its direction. That is a 
pretty practical contribution to the voyage which furnishes to the 
steamship its engine and its compass. 

There are few statesmen whose public action will stand the 
test of its practical results better than his. He was no darkener 
of counsel by words without knowledge, no visionary enthusiast, 
uttering lofty rhapsodies amid the stern realities of life—as Cud- 
die Headrigg said of his mother, “ bleezing awa’ about the mar- 
riage-garment, when the job is how we are to win by hanging.” 
His oration on “ War” tended largely to produce the public senti- 
ment which led to the Geneva arbitration. It was practical states- 
manship that rejected the Crittenden compromise. It was practi- 
cal statesmanship that met the public feeling, excited to anger when 
England demanded the restoration of Mason and Slidell, with 
the great argument that did so much to save us from having two 
wars on our hands at once. It was practical statesmanship which 
extracted from the peril that menaced us as a precedent, which 
compelled England to place herself for the future on the ground 
for which America had always contended. 

The plan of reconstruction adopted by the Republican party 
after the rebellion, owed many of its features to his persistent 
and inflexible will. But its chief element, as he conceived it, 
indispensable to its success, was not adopted. Sumner’s opinion 
was, that the rebellious States should be readmitted when, and 
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only when, four things were established and made safe—univer- 
sal suffrage, equality of all men in civil rights, universal amnesty, 
and universal education. The last was not secured. The last 
time that the writer saw him in his home, except on his death- 
bed, was in the evening, about a week before he died. He was 
alone. After the business which led to the visit was transacted, 
Sumner, with a yearning for companionship which was almost 
painful, took the visitor by the arm and insisted on his seating 
himself again, and remaining to spend the evening. In the 
course of a long and interesting conversation, the writer was led 
to say to Mr. Sumner, that while he conceded the great impor- 
tance and justice of the Civil-Rights Bill, he thought Mr. Sumner 
had overrated it as compared with the necessity of insisting on 
universal education. With education, equality of civil rights 
would be easily maintained; without it, it would be of little 
value. Sumner replied with great earnestness that the belief did 
him great injustice. He said he had earnestly labored, but with- 
out avail, to have the establishment of complete school systems 
secured as a condition of reconstruction, and that on one occasion 
when he had moved as amendment to the article which passed in 
1867, known as the second Reconstruction Bill, an amendment 
securing this condition, that his amendment was lost by a tie-vote, 
twenty to twenty, and that he was so much distressed and dis- 
couraged that when the result was announced he left his seat and 
burst into tears. His speech on this interesting occasion will be 
found in his works, vol. xi., p. 141. The whole debate will be 
fourid in the Globe for March 15 and 16, 1867, and is full of 
interest. Both Sumner and Wilson declared that without this 
condition the new State governments could be “ born only of 
the bayonet.” Another kind of “ practical statesmen,” represent- 
ing States whose people, after generations of self-government, de- 
clare in their constitutions that without universal education uni- 
versal suffrage is impossible, were willing to impose by extrane- 
ous authority such suffrage on States, half whose population had 
been slave and the other half masters, sixty per cent. of whom 
were unable to read and write, and dreamed that the black race 
could maintain itself against the brave, unscrupulous, and hostile 
whites, without the defense of education. They thought it “sen- 
timental legislation” to require, in constructing such new State 
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governments, what centuries of experience had proved essential 
to their own. Between the “sentimental legislation ” of Charles 
Sumner and the “ practical statesmanship” of those who differed 
with him, the present condition of reconstruction affords us an 
opportunity to judge. 

To this fatal defect in the scheme of reconstruction, Sumner 
refers again and again in his speeches, down to the time when the 
last rebel State resumed its place. 

The claim of Charles Sumner to be held as one of the most 
conspicuous examples which history affords of the highest and 
most practical statesmanship, may be briefly stated in the words 
of the greatest orator of antiquity, and the greatest political 
philosopher of modern times—words which Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, at the close of his noble discourse, declares “ state the sub- 
stance, the object, and the result of all morality, and politics, and 
law :” 


“ Nihil est quod adhuc de republica putem dietum, et quo possim 
longius progredi, nisi sit confirmatum, non modo falsum esse illud, 
sine injuria non posse, sed hoc verissimum, sine summa justitia rem 
publicam geri nullo modo posse.” 

“ Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil society, and 
any eminent departure from it, under any circumstances, lies under 
the suspicion of being no policy at all.” 


Surely that is the greatest and most practical statesmanship 
whose power is most enduring. This is a figure which will grow 
with added years. When the men, not yet grown old, are gone, 
who shared the studies, the hopes, the joys, of that youth of rich- 
est promise; when no man lives who remembers the form of 
manly beauty and manly strength, and the tones of the mellow 
and far-sounding voice which arraigned the giant crime of all 
ages, or set forth for the imitation of the youth of the university, 
in exquisite eulogy, the four ideals which he kept ever before his 
own gaze ; when no survivor is left of the fifteen years of strife, 
and labor, and anxiety, and danger, and victory, which began 
with the passage of the Fugitive-Slave Law and ended with the 
surrender at Appomattox and the adoption of the thirteenth 
amendment; when the feet are dust that were wont to cross the 
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threshold of that hospitable home, rich with its treasures of art 
and literature ; when the eloquent voices of eulogy from orator, 
and poet, and pulpit, are a tradition and not a memory—the char- 
acter and career of Charles Sumner will still be efficient forces in 
history, and will have a still higher place than now in the grati- 
tude of mankind. 


Gerorce F. Hoar. 
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A CRUMB FOR THE “MODERN SYMPOSIUM.” 


No one to whom the question of man’s destiny is a matter 
of grave speculative concern can have read, without serious and 
solemn interest, the discussion lately called forth in England by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s essay on “ The Soul and Future Life.” * 
In no way, perhaps, could the darkness of incomprehensibility 
which enshrouds the problem be more thoroughly demonstrated 
than by the candid presentation of so many diverse views by ten 
writers of very different degrees of philosophic profundity, but 
all of them able and fair-minded, and all of them actuated—each 
in his own way—by a spirit of religious faith. This last clause 
will no doubt seem startling, if not paradoxical, to many who 
have not yet come to realize how true it is that there is often 
more real faith in honest skepticism than in languid or timorous 
assent to a half-understood creed. But no paradox is intended. 
I believe that there is as much of the true essence of religion— 
the spirit of trust in God that has ever borne men triumphantly 
through the perplexities and woes of the world, and the pos- 
session of which, in some degree, by most of its members, is the 
chief defferential attribute of the human race—I believe that 
there is as much of this spirit exhibited in the remarks of Prof. 
Huxley as in those of Lord Blachford. In the serenity of mood 
with which the great scientific skeptic awaits the end, whatever 
it may prove to be, in the unflinching integrity with which his 


* The articles are all reproduced in The Popular Science Monthly Supplement, Nos. 
1, 2, 6, and 7. 
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intellect refuses to entertain theories that do not seem properly 
accredited, in the glorious energy with which, accepting the world 
as it is, he performs with all his might and main the good work 
for which he is by nature fitted—in all this I can see the evidence 
of a trust in God no less real than that which makes it possible 
for his noble Christian friend to “ believe because he is told.” I 
am sure that I understand Prof. Huxley’s attitude; I think I un- 
derstand Lord Blachford’s, also; and it seems to me that the dif- 
ference between the two attitudes, wide as it is, is still a purely 
intellectual difference. It has its root in differently blended 
capacities of judgment and insight, and in no wise fundament- 
ally affects the religious character. It will be well for the world 
when this lesson has been thoroughly learned, so as to leave no 
further room for misapprehension. That great progress has al- 
ready been made in learning it, we need no other proof than the 
mere existence of this “ Modern Symposium” on the subject of 
a future life. Three centuries ago it would have been in strict 
accordance with propriety for the ten disputants to have ad- 
journed their symposium to some ecclesiastical court, preparatory 
to a final settlement at Smithfield. One century ago there would 
have been wholesale vituperation, attended with more or less im- 
putation of unworthy motives, and very likely there would have 
been some Jesuitical paltering with truth. To-day, however, the 
tremendous question is discussed on all sides—alike by Protestant 
and Catholic, by transcendentalist, skeptic, and positivist—with 
evident candor and praiseworthy courtesy ; for, in spite of Prof. 
Huxley’s keen-edged wit and Mr. Harrison’s fervent heat, there 
is no one so fortunate as to know these gentlemen who does not 
know that manly tenderness and good feeling are by no means 
incompatible with the ability to exchange good hard blows in a 
fair English fight. 

It is with some diffidence that I venture to add my voice to a 
conversation carried on by such accomplished speakers, but the 
present seems to be a proper occasion for calling attention to 
some of the misconceptions which ordinarily cluster around the 
treatment of questions relating to the soul and a future life. In 
thus entering upon the discussion, I do not feel called upon to 
defend any particular soiution of the main question at issue. 
Going by the “light of Nature” alone—to use the old-fashioned 
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phrase—it will be generally conceded that the problem of a fu- 
ture life is so abstruse and complicated that one is quite excus- 
able for refraining from a dogmatic treatment of it. Nay, one 
is not only excusable, one is morally bound not to dogmatize un- 
less one has a firmer basis to stand on than any of us are likely 
to find for some time to come. We may entertain hypotheses in 
private, but we are hardly entitled to urge them until we feel 
assured, in the first place, that we have duly fathomed the con- 
ditions requisite for a rational treatment of the problem. It 
would appear that some of the participators in the “ Modern 
Symposium ” have not sufficiently heeded this obvious maxim of 
philosophic caution. Loose talk about “ materialism” is apt to 
imply loose thinking as to the manner in which the metaphysical 
relations of body and soul are to be apprehended. Perhaps Mr. 
Harrison, as a positivist, will say that he has nothing to do with 
apprehending the metaphysical relations between body and soul ; 
but, however that may be, there is some laxity of thought ex- 
hibited in charging Prof. Huxley with “ materialism” because 
he speaks of “building up a physical theory of moral phe- 
nomena.” At the same time, I think we must admit that Prof. 
Iluxley is talking somewhat loosely when he uses such an ex- 
pression. To try to explain conscience, with metaphysical strict- 
‘ness, as a result of the grouping of material molecules, is some- 
thing which I am sure Prof. Huxley would never think of doing: 
but, unless I am entirely mistaken on this point, there is no 
ground for Mr. Harrison’s charge of materialism. 

To see Prof. Huxley charged with materialism, and in a re- 
proachful tone withal, by a positivist who does not acknowledge 
the existence of a soul, save in some extremely Pickwickian sense, 
is a strange, not to say comical, spectacle. “ What next?” one is 
inclined to ask. Positivists are apt to have, indeed, an ecclesias- 
tical style of expression, and one would almost think, from his 
manner, that Mr. Harrison was making common cause with theo- 
logians. Into the explanation of this curious phenomenon I can- 
not here profitably enter. The reasons for it are somewhat rec- 
ondite, and are subtilely linked with the general incapacity under 
which positivists seem to labor, of understanding the real import 
of the doctrine of evolution. However this may be, the impres¢ 
sion that the group of opinions represented by Mr. Spencer and 
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Prof. Huxley are materialistic is so widely spread, that it is worth 
our while to spend a few moments in ascertaining what material- 
ism is, and how far it is involved in recent scientific speculations. 
Is the present drift of scientific thought really setting toward ma- 
terialism, or is it not ? 

No epithets are more familiarly used nowadays than “ ma- 
terialism ” and “ materialist,” but their ordinary function is vitu- 
perative rather than logical. As vague terms of abuse they are 
hurled about with a zeal that may be praiseworthy, but with an 
indiscreetness that is scarcely commendable, being aimed, as often 
as not, at the heads of writers who doubt or deny the substantial 
existence of matter altogether! Such blunders show (among 
other things) how difficult metaphysical studies are, and indicate 
that a little more care expended upon analysis and definition 
would not be thrown away. It is true that something has already 
been said upon this point—enough, one would think, to obviate 
the necessity of turning back to slay the resuscitated ghosts of 
thrice-slanghtered misconceptions. On the character of material- 
ism as a philosophical hypothesis, Mr. Spencer has been tolerably 
explicit. Prof. Huxley has summed up the case with his custom- 
ary felicity, at the close of that famous Edinburgh lecture which 
everybody is supposed to have read.* In my work on “ Cosmic 
Philosophy,” I have devoted a very plain-spoken chapter to the 
subject. Nevertheless,as Mr. Freeman says, it is not a bad plan, 
when you have once got hold of a truth, to keep hammering it 
into people’s heads on all occasions, even at the risk of being 
voted a tedious bore or a victim of crotchets. We live in a hur- 
ried and not over-intelligent world, wherein the wariest of us do 
not always pay due heed to what we are told, and the keenest do 
not always divine its sense; but, after we have heard it repeated 
fifty times that Alfred was an Englishman, and Charles the Great 
was not a Frenchman, we may perhaps succeed in waking up to 
the historical import of such statements. In this pithy though 
somewhat cynical suggestion I shall seek an excuse for recurring 
here to what I have said more than once already.t+ 

From one point of view materialism may be characterized as 


* “The Physical Basis of Life’”—‘t Lay Sermons,” p. 160, 
+ “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” ii., 79, 432-451. “The Unseen World,” 
41-53. 
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a system of opinions based on the assumption that matter is the 
only real existence. On this view the phenomena of conscious 
intelligence are supposed to be explicable, as momentary results 
of fleeting collocations of material particles, as when a discharge 
between two or more cells of gray cerebral tissue is accompanied 
by what we call a thought. It requires but little effort to see 
that materialism, as thus defined, does not comport well with the 
most advanced philosophy of our time. Materialism of this sort 
has plenty of defenders, no doubt, but not among those who are 
skilled in philosophy. The untrained thinker, who believes that 
the group of phenomena constituting the table on which he is 
writing has an objective existence independent of consciousness, 
wi!l probably find no difficulty in accepting this sort of material- 
ism. If he is devoted to the study of nervous physiology, he 
will be very likely to adopt some such crude notion, and to pro- 
claim it as zealously as Dr. Maudsley, for example, as if it were 
a very important truth, calculated to promote, in many ways, the 
welfare of mankind. The science of such a writer is very likely 
to be sound and valuable, and what he tells us about woorara- 
poison and frogs’ legs, and acute mania, will probably be worthy 
of serious attention. But with his philosophy it is quite other- 
wise. When he has proceeded as far in subjective analysis as he 
has in the study of nerves, our materialist will find that it was 
demonstrated, a century ago, that the group of phenomena con- 
stituting the table has no real existence whatever in a philosephi- 
cal sense. For by “ reality” in philosophy is meant “ persistence 
irrespective of particular conditions,” and the group of phenom- 
ena constituting a table persists only in so far as it is held together 
in cognition. Take away the cognizing mind, and the color, 
form, position, and hardness of the table—all the attributes, in 
short, that characterize it as matter—at once disappear. That 
something remains we may grant, but this something is unknown 
and unknowable: it is certainly not the group of phenomena con- 
stituting the table. Apart from consciousness there are no such 
things as color, form, position, or hardness, and there is no such 
thing as matter. This great truth, established by Berkeley, is 
the very foundation of modern scientific philosophy ; and, though 
it has been misapprehended by many, no one has ever refuted it, 
and it is not likely that any one ever will. Concerning the value 
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of Berkeley’s idealism, when taken with all its ontological impli- 
cations, there is plenty of room for disagreement ; but his psycho- 
logical analysis of the relation of consciousness to the external 
world is of such fundamental importance that, until one has mas- 
tered it, one has no right to speak on philosophical questions. It 
is not unfair to say that materialists, as a rule, have not mastered 
the Berkeleian psychology, or given much attention to it. In 
general, their attention has been too much oceupied with fila- 
ments and ganglia, to the neglect of that close subjective analysis 
which they unwisely stigmatize as dreamy metaphysic. Hence, 
on the whole, materialism does not represent anything of primary 
importance in modern philosophy ; it represents rather the crude 
speculation of that large and increasing number of people who 
have acquired some knowledge of the truths of physical science, 
without possessing sufficient subtilty to apprehend their meta- 
physical bearings. LDiichner, the favorite spokesman of this class 
of people, occupies a position precisely similar to that of Lamet- 
trie in the last century, and will, no doubt, in the days of our 
grandchildren be as thoroughly forgotten as his predecessor, while 
the same barren platitudes will be echoed by some new writer in 
the scientific phraseology then current. 

But there is another way of looking at materialism which 
makes it for a moment seem important, and which serves to ex- 
plain, though not to justify, the alarm with which many excel- 
lent people contemplate the progress of modern science. <A con- 
spicuous characteristic of materialism is the endeavor to interpret 
mind as a product—as the transient result of a certain specific 
aggregation of matter. To a person familiar with post-Berke- 
leian psychology it seems clear that such an endeavor is quite 
hopeless, and that no such interpretation of mind can ever be 
made. But a multitude of very respectable readers, who are not 
so profoundly conversant with metaphysics as Spencer and Hux- 
ley, have taken it into their heads that the doctrine of evolution 
is advancing with rapid strides toward just such an interpretation 
of mind ; and hence it is quite common to allude to Spencer and 
Tluxley as “ materialists,” which, to my mind, is very much as if 
one were to allude to Mr. Wendell Phillips as a distinguished 
pro-slavery orator. The mistake, however, is not unnatural 
when we consider its causes. In point of fact the terminology 
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of science is thoroughly materialistic, though probably not more 
so than the language of ordinary discourse. It is intensely am- 
terialistic for us to speak of the table as if it had some objective 
existence, independent of a cognizing mind ; and yet, in common 
parlance, we invariably allude to the table in terms which imply 
or suggest such an independent existence. Just so in theoretical 
science. In describing the development of life upon the earth’s 
surface, when we say that consciousness appeared on the scene 
part passu with the appearance of nervous systems, it is not 
strange if we are supposed to mean that consciousness is some- 
how produced by a peculiar arrangement of nervous tissue—that 
“spirit” is in some way or other evolved from “ matter.” In 
reality, however, nothing of the kind is intended. Laxity of 
speech is mainly responsible for the misapprehension. The 
evolutionist, in describing the course of life upon the earth, is 
simply imparting to us, so far as he is able, a piece of historical 
information. Through various complex and indirect processes 
of inference, he has become capable of telling us, with some 
probability, how things would have looked to us in the remote 
past if we had been there tosee. He tells us that if we had 
been on hand in palsozoic ages we should not have seen the 
phenomena of consciousness manifested in connection with a 
fragment of porphyry or a handful of sand or a tree-fern, any 
more than we see such things to-day, but only in connection 
with animals endowed with nerves. In thus extending the re- 
sults of present experience to the past, the element of sequence 
in time is introduced in such a way as to suggest the causation 
of consciousness by nerve-matter. Nevertheless the assertion of 
the evolutionist is purely historical in its import, and includes no 
hypothesis whatever as to the ultimate origin of consciousness ; 
least of all is it intended to imply that consciousness was evolved 
from matter. It is not only inconceivable how mind should 
have been produced from matter, but it is inconceivable that it 
should have been produced from matter, unless matter possessed 
already the attributes of mind in embryo, an alternative which it 
is difficult to invest with any real meaning. The problem is al- 
together too abstruse to be solved with our present resources. 
ut it is curious to hear honest theologians gravely urging 
against Mr. Spencer that you cannot obtain mind from the 
VOL CXXVI.—NO. 260. 3 
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“ primordial fire-mist ” unless the germs of mind were somehow 
present already. I hope I am not accrediting Mr. Spencer with 
any opinion he does not hold, and I speak subject to correction ; 
but, if my memory serves me, I have more than once heard him 
in conversation urging this very objection to any materialistic 
interpretation of evolution. His wonderfully subtile chapter on 
“The Substance of Mind” * contains, as I understand it, the sam. 
argument ; but it is easy to miss an author’s meaning sometimes 
when the point expounded is so formidably abstract and general. 
Be this as it may, we are not helped much by supposing the 
germs of mind to have been somehow latent in the primeval 
nebula. The notion is too vague to be of any use. The only 
point on which we can be clear is, that no mere collocation of 
material atoms could ever have evolved the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. Beyond this we cannot go. We are confronted 
with an insoluble metaphysical problem. Of the origin of mind 
we can give no scientific account, but only an historical one. 
We can say when (i. e., in connection with what material cireum- 
stances) mind came upon the scene of evolution; but we can 
neither say whence nor how nor why. In just the same way we 
see to-day that mind appears in connection with certain material 
circumstances, but we cannot see how or why it is so. Least of 
all can we say that the material cireumstances produce mind ; on 
the contrary, we can assert most positively that they do not. 

The proof of this rather dogmatic assertion is to be found in 
the careful study of that very doctrine of the “correlation of 
forces” which superficial materialists have exultingly claimed as 
their own, and which their superficial opponents have foolishly 
conceded to them. We have been wont to hear this doctrine— 
the crowning achievement of modern science—decried as lend- 
ing support to materialism. If this were really so, we anti-mate- 
rialists would have a poor case, for the doctrine in question is 
established beyond all possibility of refutation. But it is not 
really so. On the contrary, the final and irretrievable discomfit- 
ure of materialism follows as a direct corollary from the dis- 
covery of the correlation of forces. 

By the loose phrase, “correlation of forces,” what is strictly 


* “Principles of Psychology,” second edition, ii., 145-162. 
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meant is the transformation of one kind of motion into another 
kind. What used to be called the “physical forces”—such as 
light, heat, magnetism, and electricity—are now known to be 
peculiar kinds of motion among the imperceptible molecules of 
which perceptible bodies are composed. The discovery of the 
“correlation of forces” was the discovery of the fact that any 
one of these kinds of molecular motion is constantly liable to be 
transformed into any one of the other kinds, or, now and then, 
into the molar motion of a perceptible body. Heat is all the 
time being converted into light, or into electricity, or into the 
peculiar kind of undulatory motion known as “ nerve-foree ”— 
and wice versa. And the law of the correlation is that, when any 
one of these species of motion appears, an equivalent amount of 
some other species disappears in producing it. Throughout the 
world the sum-total of motion is ever the same, but its distribu- 
tion into heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, etc., varies from 
moment to moment. 

Let us now apply these principles to the case of an organism, 
such as the human body. All of the “ force ”—i. e., capacity of 
motion—present at any moment in the human body, is derived 
from the food that we eat and the air that we breathe. As food 
is turned into oxygenated blood and assimilated with the various 
tissues of the body—which themselves represent previously- 
assimilated food—the molecular movements of the food-material 
become variously combined into molecular movements in tissue 
—in muscular tissue, in adipose, in cellular, and in nerve-tissue, 
and soon. Every undulation that takes place among the mole- 
cules of a nerve represents some simpler form of molecular mo- 
tion contained in food that has been assimilated ; and, for every 
given quantity of the former kind of motion that appears, an 
equivalent quantity of the latter kind disappears in producing it. 
And so we may go on, keeping the account strictly balanced, 
until we reach the peculiar discharge of undulatory motion 
between cerebral ganglia that uniformly accompanies a feeling or 
state of consciousness. What now occurs? Along with this 
peculiar form of undulatory motion there occurs a feeling—the 
primary element of a thought or of an emotion. But does the 
motion produce the feeling, in the same sense that heat produces 
light? Does a given quantity of motion disappear, to be re- 
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placed by an equivalent quantity of feeling? By no means. 
The nerve-motion, in disappearing, is simply distributed into 
other nerve-motions in various parts of the body, and these other 
nerve-motions, in their turn, become variously metamorphosed 
into motions of contraction in muscles, motions of secretion in 
glands, motions of assimilation in tissues generally, or into yet 
other nerve-motions. Nowhere is there such a thing as the meta- 
morphosis of motion into feeling or of feeling into motion. Of 
course I do not mean that the circuit, as thus described, has ever 
been experimentally traced, or that it can be experimentally 
traced. What I mean is, that, if the law of the “correlation of 
forces ” is to be applied at all to the physical processes which go 
on within the living organism, we are of necessity bound to ren- 
der our whole account in terms of motion that can be quantita- 
tively measured. Once admit into the circuit of metamorphosis 
some element—such as feeling—that does not allow of quantita- 
tive measurement, and the correlation can no longer be estab- 
lished ; we are landed at once in absurdity and contradiction. So 
far as the correlation of forces has anything to do with it, the 
entire circle of transmutation, from the lowest physico-chemical 
motion all the way up to the highest nerve-motion and all the 
way down again to the lowest physico-chemical motion, must 
be described in physical terms, and no account whatever can be 
taken of any such thing as feeling or consciousness. 

On such grounds as these I maintain that feeling is not a 
product of nerve-motion in anything like the sense that light is 
sometimes a product of heat, or that friction-electricity is a 
product of sensible motion. Instead of entering into the dynamic 
circuit of correlated physical motions, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness stand outside as utterly alien and disparate phenom- 
ena. They stand outside, but uniformly parallel to that segment 
of the circuit which consists of neural undulations. The relation 
between what goes on in consciousness and what goes on simul- 
taneously in the nervous system may best be described as a rela- 
tion of uniform concomitance. I agree with Prof. Huxley and 
Mr. Harrison that along with every act of consciousness there 
goes a molecular change in the substance of the brain, involving 
a waste of tissue. This is not materialism, nor does it alter a 
whit the position in which we were left by common-sense before 
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nervous physiology was ever heard of. Everybody knows that, 
so long as we live on the earth, the activity of mind as a whole 
is accompanied by the activity of brain as a whole. What ner- 
vous physiology teaches is simply that each particular mental act 
is accompanied by a particular cerebral act. In proving this, the 
two sets of phenomena, mental and physical, are reduced each to 
its lowest terms, but not a step is taken toward confounding 
the one step with the other. On the contrary, the keener our 
analysis, the more clearly does it appear that the two can never 
be confounded. The relation of concomitance between them 
remains an ultimate and insoluble mystery. 

I believe, therefore, that modern scientific philosophy, as rep- 
resented by Spencer and Huxley, not only affords no support to 
materialism, but condemns it utterly, and drives it off the field 
altogether. I believe it is even clearer to-day than it was in the 
time of Descartes, that no possible analytic legerdemain can ever 
translate thought into extension, or extension into thought. 
The antithesis is of God’s own making, and no wit of man can 
undo it. 

The bearing of these arguments upon the question of a future 
life may be very briefly stated. So far as I can judge, I should 
say that, among highly-educated people, the belief in a continu- 
ance of conscious existence after death has visibly weakened dur- 
ing the present century. I infer this as much from the timorous- 
ness of conservative thinkers as from the aggressiveness of their 
radical opponents. In so far as this weakening of belief is due 
to an imperfect apprehension of the scientific discoveries which 
our age has witnessed in such bewildering rapidity, a word of 
caution may not be out of place. For all that physiological 
psychology has achieved there is no more ground for doubt as 
to a future life to-day than there was in the time of Descartes: 
whatever grounds of belief were really valid then are equally 
valid now. The belief has never been one which could be main- 
tained on scientific grounds. For science is but the codification 
of experience, and it is helpless without the data which experi- 
ence furnishes. Now, science may easily demolish materialism 
and show that mind cannot be regarded as a product of matter, 
but the belief in a future life requires something more than this 
for its support. It requires evidence that the phenomena we 
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class as mental can subsist apart from the phenomena we class as 
material ; and such evidence, of course, cannot be furnished by 
science. It cannot be furnished until we have had some actual 
experimental knowledge of soul as dissociated from body, and 
under the conditions of the present life no such knowledge can 
possibly be obtained. But this undoubted fact has a twofold 
import. While on the one hand it shuts us off from all scien- 
tific proof of immortality, on the other hand it shows that the 
absence of scientific proof affords no valid ground for a negative 
conclusion. If soul can exist when dissociated from body, we 
have no means for apprehending the fact ; and therefore our ina- 
bility to apprehend it does not entitle us to deny that soul may 
have some such independent existence. We cannot allow the 
materialist even this crumb of consolation—that, although he 
cannot prove that consciousness ceases with death, nevertheless 
the presumption is with him and the burden of proof upon his 
antagonists. Scientifically speaking, there is no presumption 
either way, and there is no burden of proof on either side. The 
question is simply one which science cannot touch. In the 
future, as in the past, I have no doubt it will be provisionally 
answered in different ways by different minds, on an estimate 
of what is called “moral probability,” just as we see it diversely 
answered in the “ Modern Symposium.” For my own part, I 
should be better satisfied with an affirmative answer, as affording 
perhaps some unforeseen solution to the general mystery of life. 
But there is one thing which every true philosopher ought to 
dread even more than the prospect of annihilation ; and that is, 
the unpardonable sin of letting preference tamper with his judg- 
ment. I have no sympathy with those who stigmatize the hope 
of immortal life as selfish or degrading, and with Mr. Harrison’s 
proffered substitute I confess I have no patience whatever. This 
travesty of Christianity by positivism seems to me, as it does to 
Prof. Huxley, a very sorry business. On the other hand, I can- 
not agree with those who consider a dogmatic belief in another 
life essential to the proper discharge of our duty in this. Though 
we may not know what is to come hereafter, we have at any 
rate all the means of knowledge requisite for making our pres- 
ent lives pure and beautiful. It was Jehovah’s cherished ser- 
vant who declared in Holy Writ that his faith was stronger than 
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death. There is something overwhelming in the thought that 
all our rich stores of spiritual acquisition may at any moment 
perish with us. But the wise man will cheerfully order his life, 
undaunted by the metaphysical snares that beset him; learning 
and learning afresh, as if all eternity lay before him—battling 
steadfastly for the right, as if this day were his last. “ Disce ut 
semper victurus, vive ut cras moriturus.” 


Joun Fiske. 
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THE ART OF DRAMATIC COMPOSITION, 


PART I. 


Wuen Herace was asked whether art or inspiration is the 
more important factor in the composition of a dramatic work, 
he replied, “I cannot see what one can accomplish without the 
assistance of the other.” Art may be considered to be the body 
or machine in which genius is the soul or motive power ; lack- 
ing the soul, the body is helpless; and, without the body, the 
soul has no expression. But in these impatient times many 
artists grudge the diligence and patient devotion necessary to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of their craft; affecting to be all 
soul, they feel contempt for what they call the mechanical part. 
They aspire to succeed by effusion, and to produce, by a kind of 
divine visitation, without condescending to the vulgar process of 
labor. 

The writer of these lines has been reproached with exhibiting 
too much workmanship in his dramas, and too little genius. He 
made the most of the little he had. But the reproach induces 
him, while remembering the many years of patient and ardent 
study he devoted to acquire the craft with which he ekes out his 
meagre gifts, to reflect how vainly he sought for sources of artis- 
tic instruction or advice. Therefore he proposes to place such 
experience as he has gathered, during his artistic life, at the dis- 
posal of those more gifted than himself. So, as the Roman 
critic has it, “I will serve as a grindstone, where others may 
sharpen their wits—though I am incapable of cutting.” 

No art becomes respectable until its principles are acknow]l- 
edged, methodized, and housed in a system. All arts, the 
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drama excepted, possess such a home; but this, the greatest of 
all, remains a vagrant. 

If a young dramatist desire to study the art of dramatic 
composition, there is no work wherein its precepts may be found. 
If a young actor seek for the elementary rules of his craft, there 
is no work of accepted authority on the art of acting to which 
he can apply. 

The system and discipline of a theatre are unwritten tradi- 
tions, yet they form the process by which the drama is translated 
from the poet’s mind to the stage. 

But there are precepts for the dramatist, and rules for the 
actor; and there are a system and good discipline in a theatre. 
They lie scattered over the stage. Let us gather them, and set 
them in order. And if some things of which we speak shall ap- 
pear wanting in dignity and importance toward the rest of the 
subject, let it be remembered that the good builder thinks no 
part of his building beneath his care, and he stoops to handle the 
meanest ingredient to be employed in his work: so let nothing 
that concerns a drama, from its conception in the mind of the 
poet to its performance in the presence of the public, be deemed 
too small a matter for attention and for record. 

A drama is the imitation of a complete action formed by a 
sequence of incidents designed to be acted, not narrated, by the 
person or persons whom such incidents befall.* 

Its object is to give pleasure by exciting in the mind of the 
spectator a sympathy for fellow-creatures suffering their fate. 

A complete action is one that has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, and is composed of matters which relate to each other 
and not to any other action. The beginning is a thing which re- 
quires nothing antecedent to account for it, but causes an expec- 
tation of something to follow. The end is that which is natural- 


* In defining tragedy, Aristotle labors under a self-imposed difficulty, of including 
two things within one definition—drama, and a particular kind of drama. Ile says: 
“Tragedy is an imitation of an action, important, entire, and of a proper magnitude, 
by language embellished and rendered pleasurable, but by different means in different 
parts, in the way not of narration but of action, effecting through pity and terror a 
correction and refinement of such passions.” The obscurity of this interpretation 
seems to be owing to the complexity of the matter. By a definition of drama in the 
first place, each kind of dramatic composition may be subsequently more clearly dis- 
tinguished, 
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ly after something else, but requires nothing beyond. The mid- 
dle is that which requires something to precede, and something 
to follow it.* 

By a sequence of incidents we mean such a succession that each 
incident composing it, except the first and last, is the result of 
some one of the preceding incidents, and the cause of one of the 
incidents coming after it in the series. 

The action is designed to be acted, not narrated, the essential 
object of a drama being to imitate human creatures suffering 
their fate ; and we feel more deeply for those whose sufferings 
we see, and we believe in a thing we see done to a greater degree 
than if we heard the same things narrated. 

The sequence of incidents must befall a person or persons ; 
for, if they befall an animal or inanimate objects, as may happen 
during a convulsion of Nature, such an imitation is not a drama. 
It is sufficient that one person shall be the sufferer, for a sequence 
of incidents may happen to a single individual ; as indeed was 
the plan of all tragedies written before the days of /‘schylus, 
who first introduced a second person, and thus invented dialogue. 

And no other things beyond these are necessary to constitute 
a drama.t 


The drama, therefore, has two parts: The action which 
causes suffering, and the persons who suffer. But persons differ 
by their natures, and suffer differently both in manner and degree 
according to their natures; this self-distinction defines the char- 
acter of each. Yet character is only a quality issuing from and 
belonging to the persons. And, as the sequence of incidents is 
supposed to take place somewhere, scenery becomes convenient 
to represent such places; or articles, such as costume, weapons, 


* Arist. Poet. 

+ Some few years ago, during a trial before the Court of Queen’s Bench, in Lon- 
don—and the bench was a full one, the presiding judge being the Lord Chief-Justice 
Sir Alexander Cockburn—the question arose what was a dramatic composition, and 
how it was to be distinguished from a “variety” entertainment ; the case before the 
court being the managers of the London theatres versus the Alhambra Music Hall, 
the managers complaining that dramas were represented at the Alhambra, which 
building was not duly licensed for a theatre. The Alhambra, in defense, contended 
that its exhibitions were not dramas. The question seemed to puzzle the counsel 
on both sides, and it was left by the bench unsettled. 
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and furniture, are used : so another part is produced, and this is 
the decoration: it belongs to and issues from the action. Yet 
neither character nor the decoration is necessary, but only for the 
better. 


Of these two parts, essential to each other, the action is the 
more important. It is the cause of the suffering; for persons 
suffer in consequence of what they do, or of what is done to 
them, and not because they are of a particular character. A 
group of persons uttering a series of noble thoughts, or engaged 
in passionate discussion, does not afford so momentous a consid- 
eration as the same group enduring the visitation of a series of 
calamities, or engaged in a battle. 

Again: because of the greater difficulty which poets find in 
making the action—for many succeed in expressing fine ideas, 
and in depicting characters, who fail in composing a plot—they 
can readily spin thoughts, but fail in weaving them into a pat- 
tern. By these a tragedy is regarded as a series of noble 
thoughts, expressing a passion, instead of a sequence of impor- 
tant incidents producing a suffering, of which noble thoughts are 
the issue. 

Again: if from a drama we strip away all but the action, 
there still remains something important. But if from the same 
work we take away the action only, all the rest signifies nothing. 
A pantomime is a drama; but a conversation between two per- 
sons, although each of them should develop his character in 
such dialogue, is not a drama. 


Second in order are the persons, each distinguished by his 
character. By character we mean that individuality in a person 
made by the consistency of feelings, speech, and physiognomy. 


Of least importance to the drama is the decoration. But 
this least essential part, like wine at a feast, though neither the 
most wholesome nor necessary, is the part in which all take the 
most delight, and with which we come away the most impressed. 


If such an imitation of human beings, suffering their fate, be 
well contrived and executed in all its parts, the spectator is led 
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to feel a particular sympathy with the artificial joys or sorrows 
of which he is the witness. This condition of his mind is called 
the theatrical illusion. The craft of the drama is to produce 
it, and all its concerns conduce to, and depend upon, this attain- 
ment. 


These may be considered the component parts essential to a 
dramatic work. Let us now examine each part, and perceive 
what is proper: 

First, of the action. This should have a certain length. 
It is too short when the incidents composing it produce so small 
an amount of suffering in the persons that the end arrives before 
the theatrical illusion is established in the mind of the spec- 
tator, or, being established, then before his sympathy is satisfied. 
For example: a man returns to his home and finds a robber in 
the act of breaking into his house. He slays him. He discovers 
in the robber his own son. Here is a complete action, com- 
posed of a sequence of three incidents only; but the catastrophe 
arrives too hurriedly, and the effect is insignificant. The action 
is too long when the subject presents so many incidents that it 
ceases to be perspicuous. The mind should comprehend the 
whole at one view: the entire design being under regard as a 
picture, or a statue, is to the eye; for, like these, a drama is a 
thing to be seen.* For example: if the career of Napoleon 

3onaparte were taken for the subject of a drama, so great a 
number of incidents and personages would of necessity appear, 
and so many places be visited, that the spectator must become 
confused with the variety. Again, there is a limit to sympathy ; 
and, if a variety of calamities happen to many persons, the spec- 
tator cannot feel simultaneously sympathy with them all; and, 
if the variety of incidents prolongs the troubles of one person, 
he will become weary of an inexorable fortune. The action is 


* Thus, in the painting by Horace Vernet, representing the “Capture of the S’mala 
of Abd-el-Kader,” the subject is so large that, to comprehend it, the spectator must 
remove himself to a certain distance, that the whole may be brought within the scope 
of his eye; but there he loses the value of the details. To appreciate these, he is 
obliged to approach the picture, but here he loses the value of the design. To obviate 
this error, the artist nas apparently split his plan into several subordinate designs, 
each capable of forming a separate picture, subserving indeed the whole, but de- 
priving it of unity, an element of grandeur. 
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limited, therefore, to those human events included between a 
catastrophe and its apparent remote cause, which perfectly, but 
not superfluously, connect the one with the other. The cause 
should not be so remote that its connection is not clear to the 
mind’s eye, nor so adjacent as to render the catastrophe immi- 
nent. Experience teaches us that the most important play should 
not exceed three thousand lines in length. 

The incidents should be of due proportion to the action they 
compose; that is, incidents composing a trivial drama should be 
trivial, and those of which an important drama is composed 
should be important. For example: if Sir Peter Teazle, in “The 
School for Scandal,” were to kill his wife, as Othello kills Des- 
demona, the effect would be offensive, such a catastrophe being 
disproportionate to the rest of the play. If, on the other hand, 
Othello were to become reconciled to his wife, after the easy 
fashion of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, the result would strike us 
as insignificant. 

The parts of the action should be necessary to each other 
and to the whole. No part should be superfluous, for, however 
beautiful a thing in itself may be, it becomes displeasing when 
it is uncalled for by the nature of that to which it pretends to 
belong. And if any necessary incident be wanting or imper- 
fect, the action must appear incomplete; but, composed of 
parts indispensable to each other, it will have the quality of co- 
hesion, and nothing can be taken away or added, without injury 
to the rest and to the whole. 

So much for the body of the action. 

But now as to its movement. It should have progression, 
neither resting nor retrograding ; and direction, neither diverging 
nor irresolute. Life is profluent; all human actions are directed 
to some desired object, and Providence produces what, as they 
happen, we call accidents, but when past we perceive to be neces- 
sary results. And this should be the process of the fictitious 
providence of which a spectator is the witness, thet he may be 
led to believe that he is watching the accomplishment of a des- 
tiny. Progression, ordered by direction, may be called continuity, 
having which quality no part of an action can be transposed with- 
out injury to the whole. 

If a complete action possess a proper length, and have 
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proportion and cohesion in its parts, it is of symmetrical 
form. 

The emotion we commonly call ¢nterest is the pleasure we 
feel while contemplating the gradual production of a complete 
and symmetrical form. It is composed of expectation, suspense, 
and reflection. 

Expectation is aroused by the beginning, suspense is main- 
tained by the process of development, and reflection is invited 
by the repose to which the action is conducted. But the feel- 
ings must be excited in this order. For the spectator must not 
be induced to reflect at the beginning, but rather be looking for- 
ward with curiosity; nor should the past occupy him while the 
development is proceeding; but reflection is the proper tribute 
he pays to the middle and to the beginning when his mind is 
satisfied with the end. Of these the middle is the most impor- 
tant, that is, the suspense, in which there should not be too much 
curiosity, for the mind thus projected is removed from a perfect 
employment in its business, which is, at that place, to be wholly 
in the development; and when the end arrives, if anything else 
is expected, that is, if suspense agitate the mind, it is evident that 
the end has not come, but the poet is still in the middle of his 
action. 

This definition of interest, applied to other arts, such as 
sculpture, music, painting, and poetic narrative, becomes more 
clearly exemplified. If we contemplate a shapeless mass of mar- 
ble, we take no interest in the block: but let a sculptor produce 
from it a beautiful figure, commencing with the head and bust; 
when we see the beginning of the production of a complete and 
symmetrical form, we have a feeling of expectation. As he 
gradually develops the body, our desire to see the rest increases, 
but the feeling is not satisfied until we can regard the entire 
figure, disengaged from the mass and complete. 

In music, if one half of a melody be given to us, we desire 
to hear the remainder; but a number of harmonious chords 
played in succession, not forming or being part of a melody, will 
fail to produce a like feeling of expectation, however pleasing in 
other respects they may be. 

And in painting: If a number of figures, or objects, as- 
sembled without relation to each other, be presented to us, such 
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a picture will fail to arouse any interest, however well painted 
each figure or object may be. But let the same figures or ob- 
jects be redistributed in such a manner as to form a design, if 
only one part of such a picture be exhibited, we ardently desire 
to see the other parts of it, and to comprehend the whole. 

And in poetry: The life of David, as narrated in the Holy 
Scriptures, possesses the charm of interest, because, learning from 
the first the object of his existence, we become curious to know 
how his fate will be accomplished ; we accompany the narrative 
with suspense until it is closed, when we reflect on it with satis- 
faction. But such is not the kind of emotion excited by the 
Psalms. These possess even greater beauty of diction ; but they 
have not, as a whole, a complete and symmetrical form. In 
reading them the mind is always satisfied with contemplating 
and enjoying the matter under consideration, not being in sus- 
pense, neither entertaining anything that is past, nor desiring 
what is to come. One may begin this work in the middle, trans- 
pose any part of it, or take any chapter away, without injury to 
the rest or to the whole. 

If these conclusions be true, they may reasonably account for 
the charm we feel in certain works of fiction, and in many 
dramas, wherein the treatment and material are manifestly in- 
ferior, but being of shapely design they prove more interesting 
than works displaying more power and wit, but wanting in 
the essential symmetrical form. The novels composed by Alex- 
andre Dumas, the elder, may be cited as examples. It is impos- 
sible to resist the appetite created by the progress of his story, 
but we feel none for its treatment by way of diction or character. 
The reader’s mind is projected, anticipating what is coming, but 
eager to pass over what is doing. French writers and painters 
excel in the composition of their pictures, being cunning draughts- 
men, but they are for the most part inferior to the Germans and 
the English in sentiment and color. 

It may be convenient to distinguish between the terms in- 
terest and sympathy. Interest is concerned about events, sym- 
pathy about persons. We feel sympathy with a person, but we 
feel interest in the career of such a person. Or, if a misfortune 
should entail a series of calamities, we feel interest in the sequence 
of incidents. But no such interest can arise when the misfortune 
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is unpregnant ; and, when the result of any series of misfortunes 
arrives, our interest is at end, but our sympathy with the victim 
is not ended. It will be seen that interest does not depend so 
much upon invention as upon order, and is most keenly excited 
when the order of the incidents composing an action is so per- 
fect that the reader or spectator is led to suspect, in some degree, 
what is coming; in this state he is doubly curious to discover 
if his anticipations will be fulfilled, and in what manner they 
will be accomplished. Here invention is of great importance, 
for it should conduct the action by unexpected incidents to a 
satisfaction of his desire. Invention may be termed the power of 
finding what is new, and should not be confounded with the 
faculty of shaping a given subject into a symmetrical form. 

We may now speak of the unities. These celebrated precepts 
are supposed to have been instituted by the Greek tragic poets, 
and recognized by them as essential principles of dramatic archi- 
tecture. The French classic school insist on their observance, 
with less allowance than the great founders of the drama afforded 
themselves in this matter. 

1. The unity of time restricts the action of a tragedy to the 
limit of twenty-four hours—that is, one revolution of the sun. 

2. The unity of place confines the action to one spot. 

3. The unity of action requires the tendency of the incidents 
to one catastrophe. 

There can be no doubt as to the importance and value of 
the unity of action, but the utility of the other two appears to 
be questionable. The highest, in truth the only authority on 
the subject, does not, in his “ Poetics,” insist on any such rules; 
he refers casually to the unity of time as an observance, adding 
that it was not adhered to, and makes no mention whatever of 
the unity of place. Horace, in his brilliant fragment, the “ Ars 
Poetica,” * refers to the unity of time, but without insistance ; 
of the others he says nothing. 


* The “ Ars Poetica” has been severely handled by some eminent critics (Ieinsius, 
Julius Scaliger, and Dacier), who fail to find in it a perspicuous design. It is sin- 
gular that Horace should commence this poetic essay with ten lines satirizing the 
lack of unity and propriety with which the poem itself is now charged, As it is an 
unfinished work, we may fairly surmise it was not published during his lifetime, but 
more probably was found among his papers after his death, and given to the world by 
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The Greek tragic poets disregarded these rules when it suited 
their convenience to do so. Euripides, during the singing of an 
ode in “ The Supplicants,” sends an army from Athens to Thebes, 
fights a battle, and receives news of the engagement. Again, in 
“The Trachiniz,” Sophocles travels thrice during the play be- 
tween Eubcea and Thessaly. And in “ The Eumenides” the 
scene of the drama is shifted by A’schylus from Delphi to Athens. 
Again, in the “ Ajax” Sophocles changes his scene, the subject 
requiringit. Itis more than probable that the continual presence 
of the chorus on the Greek stage, and the practical difficulties 
their theatre opposed to change of scenery, obliged their drama- 
tists to accept conditions which have been mistaken for principles. 

If their purpose is to oblige simplicity in the action and per- 
spicuousness in the arrangement of the incidents composing it, it 
may be admitted that their observance tends to obviate confusion, 
and encourages symmetry; but the first two circumscribe the 
drama within narrow limits, and entail monotony of design and 
coldness of treatment. 

The French dramatic academy would have us believe the uni- 
ties were regarded by the Greek poets (like the principles of 
perspective in drawing) as essentials in dramatic composition— 
“ hors les unités point de salut.” But when they point triumph- 
antly to Racine and Corneille, who conformed to the unities, we 
might reply that this pair became great tragic poets in spite of 
these trammels, not because of them. 

Voltaire goes so far as to declare, “If the dramatist repre- 
sents a conspiracy, and extends the action to fourteen days, he 
must give me an account of all that passes in these fourteen 
days.” Surely not of a// that has occurred (that is the province 
of a journalist), but of all that concerns the conspiracy—he must 
follow the incidents that make up that chain of events. 


his executors. It is a collection of maxims, like unsct jewels, exquisitely polished, 
possibly prepared while meditating a comprehensive essay on the drama they were 
destined to adorn. These disjecta membra of the poet’s form may not have been 
intended by him for publication in this miscellaneous shape. There is food for curious 
speculation in separating the various subjects assembled in this brief poem, and, thus 
disjointed and spaced out, the work becomes invested with a new interest ; for, if the 
conjecture be a fair one, we can thus contemplate the process of this most elegant of all 
poets during the period of his poetic incubation. 

VOL, CXXVI.—NO. 260. 4 
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We have perceived the sole object in dramatic construction 
is to attain such an imitation of human actions as to establish 
perfectly the theatrical illusion in the mind of the spectator. 
The only useful purpose of the unities is to aid the poet in this 
matter. May we not substitute the unity of probability for all 
three? The action in the tragedy of “ Othello” violates the uni- 
ties of time and place, the voyage from Venice to Cyprus taking 
place between the first and second acts, while the last four acts 
conform very nearly to the classic precepts, but the mind of the 
spectator does not reject the first act, because it is a prologue to 
the action of the other four. 

It is rare that an important action, from its remote cause to 
its catastrophe, is entirely accomplished within the space of 
twenty-four hours and on one spot. If all dramas had such con- 
tracted plots, their monotonous forms would appear artificial. A 
natural action occurs thus: An incident, which may be called 
generative, because something comes of it, takes place ; it may be 
immediately followed by its result, or it may not; but, whenever 
and wherever it does occur, that result is the second incident in 
the true dramatic series. The sequence, when complete, may 
have led the spectator from place to place, and have overleaped 
time; yet, if his illusion have remained unbroken, the unity of 
probability has been preserved, and more than this he will not 
appreciate nor desire. 

The unities of time and place were not dogmas, pronounced 
by the Greek poets or critics after the drama was created and 
perfected as an art; they were the features of the drama at its 
birth. The source of the Greek tragedy was the declaimed ode. 
Before the invention of printing and our methods of publication, 
the poet, taking his stand in some convenient public place, re- 
cited his work, precisely as our street-preachers now gather 
audiences around them to hear a discourse. He was called the 
rhapsodist. When Homer thus delivered his “ Iliad,” he per- - 
sonated the characters of Achilles, Ulysses, or Hector, as they 
spoke. Here was the germ of the drama. In the epic, the 
action is by-gone; the scene is described and the persons are 
spoken of as third persons. In the drama, the action is present, 
the scene is visible, and the persons are the speakers. The senti- 
ments and passions are supposed to be theirs—the poet disap- 
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pears. The Greek tragic poets could never accomplish this sac- 
rifice: in their dramas the poet is always audible; he is personi- 
fied in the chorus ; he never forgets the rhapsodist. We know 
Aschylus better than Clytemnestra; Sophocles and Euripides 
are more prominent than Antigone and Electra. It is not so 
with Shakespeare: he is concealed behind Hamlet, Falstaff, 
Rosalind, and Lear. How is it with Moliére? Does he not 
peep over the shoulder of George Dandin, and hide under the 
cloak of Tartufe? As dramatists these surpass the Greeks ; how 
they measure with them as poets is not our present concern. 

In the first form of the tragedy there was only one actor, and 
as, of course, he never left the stage, the action was necessarily 
continuous, and the unities became inevitable. A°schylus added 
a second personage, and this invented dialogue. Sophocles add- 
ed a third, and then we find the poets violating the unities of 
time and place when the nature of their action requires it. 

It should not be forgotten that this ancient drama differed in 
all respects from ours. Music and dancing accompanied the play 
in such large proportion that the exhibition resembled a grand 
tragic opera. The dialogue was chanted, the subjects treated 
were for the most part religious or semi-religious fables, and 
the performance itself was part of religious exercise. The spec- 
tators lent their faith to the representation, as we, at this period, 
should lend our feelings if we could witness a perfect dramatiza- 
tion of the life and death of our Saviour; for Prometheus, in 
the eyes of the Greek, was a man-god, who was crucified for 
the sake of the human race. 

In attempting, therefore, imitations of the ancient form of 
tragedy, we may not omit the most important parts. The French 
classic poets necessarily omit several elements. They omit the 
religious character of the exhibition; they omit the chorus and 
its attendant sympathies ; they omit the music and dancing; they 
write in a language wanting in the delightful but lost quality, 
prosody—for each Greek word had its notes, and a composition 
of words formed a melody. 

This part of a drama, called the melopeia, is ranged by Aris- 
totle on a level with the diction. The method of the Greek 
tragedy was proper when applied to such elements; but Racine 
and Corneille constructed a pseudo-classic form, neither ancient 
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nor modern, but resembling the incongruous costume of their 
hero, who usually wore a Greek helmet over a full-bottomed wig. 

The essence of a rule is its necessity; it must be reasonable, 
and always in the right. The unities of time and place do not 
seem to be reasonable, and have been violated with impunity, 
therefore are not always in the right. The liberty of imagina- 
tion should not be sacrificed to arbitrary restrictions and tradi- 
tions that lead to dullness and formality. Art is not a church; 
it is the philosophy of pleasure. 


Dion Bovcicavtr. 










































IV. 
GENERAL AMNESTY. 


In this era of pacification between the sections lately engaged 
in civil strife, the question presses upon public consideration, 
“ Has not the time arrived when all the disabilities imposed upon 
those who participated in the war against the Union should be 
removed ¢” 

We have reached a period when each party to that memo- 
rable contest may begin to see that honest and brave men did 
conscientiously differ upon the right and the wrong involved in 
it. Without deeming it proper or necessary here to state the 
diverse views of the North and South, few men are now found 
who do not feel that the natural passions of war, in its progress 
during four years, tended to blind each to any palliation or 
excuse for the other for the origin or conduct of it. It was a 
conflict between the States before the tribunal of last resort 
among nations—ultima ratio regum. The decision was adverse 
to the South. It overthrew the claim of the Confederate States 
to secede from the Union, and brought them back into the Union 
under the great Constitution of the fathers of 1789. The South 
bowed to the decree; and in every form the States of that sec- 
tion have evinced their sincere submission to the judgment pro- 
nounced by the tribunal of war upon the issue joined between the 
parties to the strife. 

No sound thinking man in the North now dreams of holding 
the South in subjection to military power, or of treating the 
Southern States otherwise than as coequal members with the 
Northern States of the Union, or of not dealing with the citizens 
of the South as equal before the law with every citizen of the 
North. Every day witnesses the increasing evidences of the 
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removal of the bitterness of the conflict, and of the codperation 
of men North and South in promoting the common glory and 
prosperity of the American Union. 

Yet there remain upon the statute-book two or more of those 
enactments which stigmatize American citizens with disabilities, 
calculated to do no good, and only fitted to awaken the flames of 
sectional animosity. 

Among these, and prominently, is the civil disability created 
by the fourteenth amendment upon certain persons who, having 
taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
upon assuming certain offices, Federal or State, “shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof.” This disability is to holding 
certain offices Federal and State, and may be removed in all cases 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House of Congress. 

By an analysis of this provision, it will be seen— 

1. The power of removal of the disability created by the 
Constitution is without exception. The constitutional amend- 
ment placed no one beyond the pale of amnesty. It regarded no 
man so guilty above his fellows as to be outside the benefit of 
congressional action. From Mr. Davis, the Confederate Presi- 
dent, to the humblest soldier or citizen engaged in insurrection, 
this amendment gave power to relieve from the adjudged disa- 
bility. 

2. It was a disability to hold office only, not of suffrage, nor 
of any other civil or political right or function. 

3. It is clear that the disability imposed does not extend to 
being a member of a State Legislature. 

The language of the amendment is very peculiar : 


“No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State,” etc. 


This amendment, in one clause, points out what positions a 
person shall be disabled to hold, and, in another, those for his 
having held which a disability attaches to him. It is drawn 
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with care and deliberation, and what it expresses, as well as what 
it omits, must be taken to have been intentional and not inad- 
vertent. 

What may the disabled person not be? 

1. Member of either House of Congress. 

2. Presidential elector. 

3. Civil or military officer under the United States. 

4. Civil or military officer under any State. 

It is obvious that a distinction is made between a member of 
Congress and a civil officer wnder the United States, for each is 
named. And well may such a distinction have been made ; for 
long ago, in Blount’s case, the Senate of the United States de- 
cided that a Senator was not a civil officer of, and a fortiori, 
under the United States. 

Bearing this distinction in mind, let us now look at what 
positions the person must have held in order that disability shall 
attach to him: 

1. Member of Congress. 

2. Officer of the United States. 

3. Member of a State Legislature. 

4. Executive or judicial officer of a State. 

In this clause, the same distinction is made between a mem- 
ber of Congress and an officer of the United States. 

But, further, if the person has been a member of a State 
Legislature, he is disabled. 

But no such position is named among the positions such a 
person is disabled to hold. With the position of a member of 
the Legislature in the minds of the framers of this article, as one 
previously held by the person, it is omitted in the enumeration 
of those which he shall be disabled to hold, and is clearly not 
among such, unless a member of a State Legislature be a civil or 
military officer under any State. 

But it is clear that a member of a State Legislature is not a 
civil or military officer under any State, any more than a member 
of Congress is a civil or military officer under the United States ; 
and we have shown that the latter branch of the proposition is 
not true, as well from the clear language of the former clause of 
this amendment as from the authority of Blount’s case. 

It follows, therefore, that this amendment does not disable 
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any one, no matter what positions he may have held, to be elected 
to a State Legislature. This is perfectly clear, and beyond 
doubt; and it therefore results that all Confederates, from Mr. 
Davis down to the most obscure citizen, may not only vote for 
all candidates for State and Federal positions, legislative and 
executive, but may act as a State legislator, and as such vote for 
a United States Senator. If these things be so, why should not 
Congress extend the benefits of a removal of all disabilities from 
all persons, as the Constitution proposed to it to do by a two- 
thirds vote ¢ 

Congress has already removed the disabilities of “all persons 
whomsoever, except Senators and Representatives of the Thirty- 
sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses, officers in the judicial, mili- 
tary, and naval service of the United States, heads of depart- 
ments, and foreign ministers of the United States,” by the act 
approved May 22, 1872. And by special acts Congress has re- 
moved from a number of the excepted classes their disabilities, 
so that it may be safely affirmed that those still under disability 
are so few as not to exceed, even if they reach, one thousand 
men. 

In his annual message in December, 1873, President Grant 
uses this language: 


“T renew my previous recommendation to Congress for general 
amnesty. The number engaged in the late rebellion yet laboring 
under disabilities is very small, but enough to keep up a constant 
irritation. No possible danger can accrue to the Government by 
restoring them to eligibility to hold office.” 


In this short paragraph the President notes two strong con- 
siderations: first, the powerlessness for evil of the few to whom 
amnesty would now be extended, even if they were so disposed ; 
second, the irritation produced among a whole people by the 
stigma resting on a few whose attitude during the war, and in 
bringing it on, was only like their own. 

Doubtless, under the influence of this message, Mr. Maynard, 
of Tennessee, a Republican, introduced a bill to remove the dis- 
abilities of all persons, without exception. It passed the House 
on a division, by a vote of 141 yeas to 29 nays. The House was 
Republican, of which Mr. Blaine was then Speaker, and a mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Rules, from which Mr. Maynard re- 
ported the bill. The bill went to the Senate, passed to a second 
reading, but was not finally acted on. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress, Mr. Randall offered a bill 
(very similar to that proposed by Mr. Maynard) on the 15th of 
December, 1875, upon which, in January, 1876, the fierce debate 
occurred in which Mr. Blaine led the opposition to the bill, and 
it was defeated. The whole debate showed that, unless the name 
of Mr. Davis was excepted, the opposition to the bill would not 
yield, so that the whole objection to general amnesty rests upon 
the case of one man. 

The points raised as to him cannot be that he was a member 
of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses, and resigned 
upon the secession of his State, for so did every other Southern 
Senator and Representative who sided with the Confederacy. 
It cannot be because, having sworn to support the Constitution as 
a Senator, he violated his oath in taking part with his State, for 
the fourteenth amendment makes that no objection to amnesty, 
since it is the basis of the disability it imposes on every person. 
And in respect of this point so often in the past cast as a stigma 
upon the men who took part with the Confederate States, who 
had previously sworn to support the Constitution, a remark may 
be quoted of Hon. Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, made in a colloquy 
with the writer, on the 19th of January, 1876, in the House of 
Representatives, in regard to the bearing on the case of the peo- 
ple of the Confederacy, of that of General Washington, who had 
been a sworn soldier of George III., and yet led the Revolution- 
ary armies against his king. He said: 


“My friend will allow me to correct him. I did not speak of 
those who resigned their commissions, and afterward took service 
against the Union. I spoke of those who, yet being under oath, con- 
temptuously struck against us without resigning, as many of them 
did, with their oaths still upon their souls.” 


While, as I then replied, I am not aware of any such per- 
sons, it is unquestionable that Mr. Davis was not one. He re- 
signed openly and went back to his State, which had passed its 
ordinance of secession. 

What, then, distinguishes the case of this one man, Mr. Davis, 
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from the Vice-President of the Confederacy, who sits daily with 
the respect of Northern men in the present House of Represent- 
atives¢ or from a score of others in the present Congress, who 
are in consimili casu ? 

It is alleged that he was privy to cruelty to prisoners. I take 
pleasure in saying that there is no man in the whole South who 
does not know, or believe, that this allegation is utterly ground- 
less. Mr. Davis, in the judgment of the writer, was and is 
wholly incapable of committing any wrong against an unarmed 
and defenseless prisoner. 

3ut if the evidences relied on in the debate of 1876 to estab- 
lish this gross charge were sufficient, they were in the possession 
of the Government while Mr, Davis was in prison, for two years. 
When Mr. Boutwell, on the 11th of June, 1866, offered a reso- 
lution to hold Mr. Davis for trial, it was only for treason. When 
he was bailed, with the acquiescence of the Government, in May, 
1867, Mr. Evarts (the present Secretary of State) representing 
the United States in the Federal court on that occasion, there 
was no hint that he was suspected of the deeper crime of the 
murder of prisoners. 

And who became his bail? I shall never forget the presence 
of Mr. Gerrit Smith and Horace Greeley (whose professed phi- 
lanthropy has never been impugned by Northern men), in Rich- 
mond to set at liberty, on their recognizance, the prisoner of 
Fortress Monroe; and these would scarcely have released him 
from custody on the charge of treason, had he been privy to 
such a crime as cruelty to the Federal captives. And when, in 
December, 1873, the President and the House of Represent- 
atives sanctioned the removal of his disabilities, with those of 
all others, there was no breath of suspicion of this gross crime 
against him. 

And yet all the testimony on which the debaters of January, 
1876, relied to asperse his character on this point was, and had 
been, in the hands of the Government from the time of the trial 
of Wirtz, during the imprisonment and at the date of the dis- 
charge of Mr. Davis, and down to the passage of the Maynard 
bill in 1873. 

It will not do, therefore, to rest the denial of amnesty to Mr. 
Davis upon this ground. 
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It is then said, “He was the leader of the Confederacy, its 
President.” 

That is true. But if it is meant that he was in the van of 
the secession movement, that he led its march, it is not so. 
Thousands of men in the South, now occupying high positions 
of trust and power in the Union and in the States, were more pro- 
nounced than Mr. Davis. He acted as others did, in accordance 
with a great popular movement. He concurred in their action ; 
and, when called to the presidency of the Confederate States, 
he accepted the summons of his people to do their will with 
all his ability, and with integrity to the trust reposed in him. 


“The very head and front of his offending hath this extent, no 
more.” 


But some seem to think it necessary to have a great example, 
in the person of one whose disability should be a monumental 
evidence of the evils of rebellion, and that Mr. Davis should be 
the scape-goat for his people’s sin. 

Does not every generous soul feel that the South—as he stands 
stigmatized for their offense—will have a keener sense of the in- 
justice done to him, and that thus will be produced that “ con- 
stant irritation” of which President Grant spoke, which, in the 
interests of peace and unity, should rather be allayed than ex- 
cited? Is it not the wisdom of a statesman to avoid all needless 
causes of irritation; and can it better be done than by a general 
and unexcepted amnesty ¢ 

But, as has been shown, to except Mr. Davis, or any others of 
the disabled class, still leaves to them all civil rights—the right 
of suffrage, and eligibility to the Legislatures of the States. If so, 
will not their exercise of these capacities be more dangerous to 
the peace and welfare of the Union (upon the hypothesis of any 
danger, which I emphatically deny), when they are treated as 
alien enemies, than if admitted by a more generous policy to the 
full measure of the rights and privileges of American citizens ? 

In one word, are the conjectural evils which may result from 
the amnesty of all comparable in weight to the real evils which 
must follow from its denial? The irritation which is kept alive 
by disabilities continued would be subdued forever by amnesty, 
and the disaffection, which is the natural result of the punitive 
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policy, would be wholly disarmed by the removal of all civil 
disabilities. 

As an illustration of this general view, take the case of the 
denial of pensions to the soldiers and widows, and children of 
soldiers, of the wars with Great Britain, “who in any manner 
voluntarily engaged in, or aided or abetted the late rebellion 
against the authority of the United States.”— Revised Statutes of 
U.S., § 4,716. 

Hear the simple story of one old man in Virginia: “ This 
comes from a man in his eighty-sixth year; I am too old to 
work, and my wife is in her eighty-eighth year; has not been 
able to walk for the last ten years, and of course we have a hard 
time of it. I was a soldier in the War of 1812, and because I 
cannot take the iron-clad I am left to suffer. Js it right?” 

If the appeal of a Roman soldier, battle-scarred in the service 
of his country, could arouse to vengeance the populace of the 
great ancient republic, can aged, infirm, and wounded soldiers 
of the South, who defended the country in the Second War of 
Independence, be denied their pensions without stirring the 
emotions of discontent and disaffection among the younger sons 
and scions of the veterans of the former wars of the American 
Republic ? 

Does not wisdom dictate a repeal of all those laws which 
make the Northern and Southern citizen to differ in the recep- 
tion of the benefits of a common government? If peace has 
really come—if the Union be really restored—let amnesty in 
every form be extended for the past, and the hopes of the future 
be participated in by all men of all classes and sections through- 
out our reunited States. 

General amnesty for all, including Mr. Davis as standing on 
the same platform with all other citizens who gave aid and com- 
fort to the Southern Confederacy, is a measure of the highest 
wisdom and of permanent peace. Nearly thirteen years have 
passed away since the last gun of civil strife was heard. The 
Southern States have returned to the Union, and each of them 
is in the possession and under the control of her own people. 
Every step toward this now happily-attained result has been 
marked by the removal of discontent, and the creation of a feel- 
ing of confidence and hope in the restored order of things. In 
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the passing years, nearly an old generation has passed away and 
a new one has come upon the scene. Let us stimulate, not stifle, 
the uprising of good feeling and affection. If we are to have 
success and prosperity and glory, it must come from the unified 
sentiment of North and South, in earnest codperation for the 
achievement of common purposes. Let all sense of injustice be 
removed by an obliteration of the enmities of the past existing 
in the record of our common country, against every man. Let 
no exception remain, to whom the South must look as standing 
in its stead to endure penalty in order to their enjoying impuni- 
ty. For, be assured, no Southern man will rejoice in his exemp- 
tion from disability for the part he took in behalf of the lost 
cause, as long as his sympathy is aroused for the substituted sut- 
ferer in his people’s place—for he knows little of the subtile 
motives to human action, who will not fear that sympathy for 
the vicarious victim may keep alive in many hearts the affection 
for a buried Confederacy, and stifle the hopeful desire to codper- 
ate with their late foes, now friends and allies, in maintaining 
the integrity, in conserving the honor and credit, of the Federal 
Government, and in common efforts for the glory and perpetua- 
tion of this American Republic of free and prosperous States. 

Let amnesty, in all its forms, become our policy, and the re- 
sult will be peace, real and permanent peace and unity, between 
the once-alienated sections of the republic. 


J. Ranpotrn Tucker. 


Vv. 


THE ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY.* 


Tue eminently popular character of the English aristocracy 
is of a very early date, and it has probably done more than any 
other single cause to determine the type and insure the perma- 
nence of English freedom. The position of the Norman nobility 
in England had always been widely different from that of the 
same nobility at home, William being able to withhold in the one 
case important privileges he was compelled to recognize in the 
other; and a long conflict, in which the nobles, in alliance with 
the Commons, were struggling against the power of the mon- 
archy, contributed, with other causes, to give a popular bias to 
the former. The great charter had been won by the barons, but, 
instead of being confined to a demand for new aristocratical priv- 
ileges, it guaranteed the legal rights of all freemen, and the 
ancient customs and liberties of cities, prohibited every kind of 
arbitrary punishment, compelled the barons to grant their sub- 
vassals mitigations of feudal burdens similar to those which they 
themselves obtained from the king, and even accorded special 
protection to foreign merchants in England. Philip de Comines 
had noticed, as a remarkable fact, the singular humanity of the 
nobles to the people during the civil wars. In these wars the 
nobility were almost annihilated, and as they were but little in- 
creased during the reign of Henry VII., the revival of the order 
in numbers and wealth dates, in a great measure, from the inno- 
vating and liberal movement of the Reformation. The Puritan 
rebellion was chiefly democratic, but the Revolution of 1688 was 


* From advance sheets of a “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” now 
in the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
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chiefly aristocratic; and while the reforms of the former were 
soon swept away, and its excesses followed by a long reaction tow- 
ard despotism, the latter founded on a secure basis the liberties 
of England. Although Stuart creations had raised the temporal 
peerage from 59 to about 150—although the introduction of 
Seotch peers at the Union, and the simultaneous creation of 
twelve Tory peers by Harley, had impaired the liberalism of the 
Upper House—still, from the time of the revolution to the reign 
of George III., the Whig party almost always preponderated in 
it, and contained the families of the greatest influence and dig- 
nity. The House of Lords threw its shelter successively over 
Somers and Walpole when the House of Commons was ready to 
sacrifice them. By its strenuous opposition to the encroachments 
of the House of Commons, it secured for electors in 1704 the 
all-important right of defending a disputed qualification before 
an impartial legal tribunal. It delayed or mitigated the persecut- 
ing legislation directed under Anne against the Dissenters. It 
steadily upheld the Protestant succession at the period of its 
greatest peril, and, during the long Whig rule of Walpole and 
the Pelhams, it not only gave the Government a secure majority 
in one House, but also, by the influence of the peers over the 
small boroughs, contributed very largely to the majority in the 
other. 

The causes of the liberal tendencies that have so broadly dis- 
tinguished the English nobility from those of most other coun- 
tries are to be found not only in the traditions of its early history, 
but also in the constitution of the order. In most Continental 
countries an aristocracy has a tendency to become an isolated and, 
at length, an enervated caste, removed from the sympathies and 
occupations, and opposed to the interests, of the community at 
large, despising, and therefore discrediting, all active occupations 
except those of a soldier, and thus connecting in the minds of 
men the idea of social rank with that of an idle and frivolous 
life. But in England the interests of the nobles, as a class, have 
been carefully and indissolubly interwoven with those of the 
people. They have never claimed for themselves any immunity 
from taxation. Their sons, except the eldest, have descended, 
after one or two generations, into the ranks of the comfhoners. 
Their eldest sons, before obtaining their titles, have usually made 
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it a great object of their ambition to sit in the House of Com- 
mons, and have there acquired the tastes of popular politics. In 
the public-school system the peers and the lower gentry are 
united in the closest ties. The intermarriage of peers and com- 
moners has always been legal and common. A constant stream of 
lawyers of brilliant talents, but often of humble birth, has poured 
into the Upper House, which is presided over by one of them; 
and the purely hereditary character of the body has been still 
further qualified by the introduction of the bishops. 

Not less distinctive and remarkable is the influence which the 
aristocracy in England has exercised on the estimate of labor. 
One of the chief ends of the whole social organization is to de- 
velop, to the highest point, and apply to the greatest advantage, 
the sum of talent existing in the community. In its first rudi- 
mentary stage, government accomplishes this end chiefly in a 
negative way, by discharging those police functions without 
which there can be no peaceful labor; but, with the increased 
elaboration of society, it becomes apparent that the Legislature 
can, in two distinct ways, directly and very powerfully assist the 
development. The first of these ways is by supplying oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of talent which would otherwise be lost. 
There is at every period, latent among poor men, a large amount 
of special talent of the highest value, which cannot be elicited 
without a long and expensive process of cultivation, or which, 
when elicited, is of a kind that would produce no pecuniary re- 
sults at all commensurate with its importance, and which would, 
therefore, in the natural course of things, either remain wholly 
uncultivated, or be diverted to lower but more lucrative channels. 
It is one of the most useful functions of government to provide 
means by which poor men, who exhibit some special aptitude, 
may be brought within the reach of an appropriate education ; 
and it is one of the most important advantages of many institu- 
tions that they supply requisite spheres for the expansion of cer- 
tain casts of intellect, and adequate rewards for pursuits which 
are of great value to the community, but which, if left to the 
unassisted operation of the law of supply and demand, would re- 
main wholly, or in a great degree, unremunerative. 

If much talent is wasted on account of opportunities, much 
also is unemployed for want of incentives. It is not a natural 
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or, in most countries, a common thing for those large classes who 
possess all the means of enjoyment and luxury, who have the 
world before them to choose from, and who have never known 
the pressure of want or of necessity, to devote themselves to 
long, painful, and plodding drudgery, to incur all the responsi- 
bilities, anxiety, calumny, ingratitude, and bondage, of public 
life. If, in the case of men of extraordinary ability, the path 
of ambition may be itself sufficiently attractive, it is not natu- 
rally so to rich men of little more than average talent. On the 
other hand, the forms of useful labor which are unremunerative 
to the laborer are so numerous, the force of the example of the 
higher classes is so great, the advantages of independent circum- 
stances for the prosecution of many kinds of labor are so ines- 
timable, and, in public life especially, such circumstances assist 
men so powerfully in resisting the most fatal temptations, that 
the existence of laborious tastes and habits among the richer 
classes is of the utmost value to the community. The legislation 
which can produce them will not only add directly to the amount 
of talent, but will also set the whole current of society aright, 
and generate in the higher classes a moral influence that sooner 
or later will permeate all. 

The indissoluble connection of the enjoyment and the dig- 
nity of property with the discharge of public duties was the pre- 
eminent merit of feudalism, and it is one of the special excel- 
lences of English institutions that they have in a great measure 
preserved this connection, notwithstanding the necessary dissolu- 
tion of the feudal system. This achievement has been the result 
of more than one agency, and of the accumulated traditions of 
many generations. The formation of an unpaid magistracy, and 
the great governing duties thrown upon the House of Lords, 
combined with the vast territorial possessions and the country 
tastes of the upper classes, have made the gratuitous discharge 
of judicial, legislative, and administrative functions the natural 
accompaniment of a considerable social position, while the retro- 
spective habits which an aristocracy creates perpetuate and inten- 
sify the feelings of an honorable ambition. The memory of 
great ancestors, and the desire not to suffer a great name to fade, 
become an incentive of the most powerful kind. A point of 
honor conducive to exertion is created, and men learn te asso- 
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ciate the idea of active patriotic labor with that of the social con- 
dition they deem most desirable. A body of men is thus formed 
who, with circumstances peculiarly favorable for the successful 
prosecution of important unremunerative labors, combine dispo- 
sitions and habits eminently laborious, and who have at the same 
time an unrivaled power of infusing by their example a love of 
labor into the whole community. 

The importance of the influence thus exercised will scarcely, 
I think, be overlooked by those who will remember, on the one 
hand, how many great nations and how many long periods have 
been almost destitute of developed talent, and, on the other 
hand, how very little evidence we have of the existence of any 
great difference in respect to innate ability between different 
nations or ages. The amount of realized talent in a community 
depends mainly on the cireumstances in which it is placed, and, 
above all, upon the disposition that animates it. It depends upon 
the force and direction that have been given to its energies, upon 
the nature of its ambitions, upon its conception and standard of 
dignity. In all large classes who have great opportunities, and, 
at the same time, great temptations, there will be innumerable 
examples of men who neglect the former and yield to the latter ; 
but it can hardly, I think, be denied that in no other country has 
so large an amount of salutary labor been gratuitously accom- 
plished by the upper classes as in England; and in the present 
day, at least, aristocratic influence in English legislation is chiefly 
to be traced in the number of offices that are either not at all or 
insufficiently paid. The impulse which was first given in the 
sphere of public life has gradually extended through many oth- 
ers, and in addition to many statesmen, orators, or soldiers—in 
addition to many men who have exhibited an admirable adminis- 
trative skill in the management of vast properties and the im- 
provement of numerous dependents—the English aristocracy has 
been extremely rich in men who, as poets, historians, art-critics, 
linguists, philologists, antiquaries, or men of science, have at- 
tained a great or at least a respectable eminence. The peers in 
England have been specially connected with two classes. They 
are the natural representatives of the whole body of country 
gentlemen, while, from their great wealth and their town lives, 
they are intimately connected with that important and rapidly- 
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increasing class who have amassed or inherited large fortunes 
from commerce or manufactures, whose politics during the early 
Hanoverian period they steadily represented. It will be found, 
I think, that the House of Lords, even when most Tory, has 
been more liberal than the first class, and has produced, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, more political talent than the latter. 

In this manner it appears that the existence of a powerful 
aristocracy, and the political functions with which it is invested, 
cannot be regarded as isolated facts. They are connected with 
that whole condition of society which in England has always 
thrown on the upper classes the chief political "leadership of the 
country, and as such they open out questions of the gravest 
kind. No maxim in polities is more certain than that, when- 
ever a single class possesses a monopoly or an overwhelming 
preponderance of power, it will end by abusing it. Whatever 
may be the end of morals, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” is undoubtedly the rule of politics, and a 
system of government which throws all power into the hands of 
one class, of the smallest class, and of the richest class, is as- 
suredly not calculated to promote it. But it is one thing to 
give a class a monopoly of political power; it is quite another 
thing to intrust it, under the restrictions of a really popular 
government, with the chief share of active administration. A 
structure of society like that of England, which brings the 
upper class into such political prominence that they usually 
furnish the popular candidates for election, has at least the advan- 
tage of saving the nation from that government by speculators, 
adventurers, and demagogues, which is the gravest of all the evils 
to which representative institutions are liable. When the suffrage 
is widely extended, a large proportion of electors will always be 
wholly destitute of political convictions, while every artifice is 
employed to mislead them. Under such circumstances it is very 
possible—in many countries it is even very probable—that the 
supreme management of affairs may pass into the hands of 
men who are perfectly unprincipled, who seek only for personal 
aggrandizement or personal notoriety, who have no real stake 
in the country, and who are perfectly reckless of its future and 
its permanent interests. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
dangers that may result from even a short period of such rule, 
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and they have often driven nations to take refuge from their 
own representatives in the arms of despotism. The disposal of 
the national revenue may pass into the hands of mere swin- 
dlers, and become the prey of simple malversation. The for- 
eign policy of the country may be directed by men who seek 
only for notoriety or for the consolidation of their tottering 
power, and who with these views plunge the nation into wars 
that lead speedily to national ruin. In home politics institu- 
tions which are lost in the twilight of a distant past may, through 
similar motives, in a few months be recklessly destroyed. Nearly 
all great institutions are the growth of centuries; their first rise 
is slow, obscure, undemonstrative, they have been again and again 
modified, recast, and expanded ; their founders leave no reputa- 
tion, and reap no harvest from their exertions. On the other 
hand, the destruction of a great and ancient institution is an emi- 
nently dramatic thing, and no other political achievement usually 
produces so much noisy reputation in proportion to the ability 
it requires. The catastrophe (however long preparing) is con- 
centrated in a short time, and the name of the man who effects 
it is immortalized. Asa great writer * has finely said, “ When 
the oak is felled, the whole forest echoes with its fall, but a 
hundred acorns are sown in silence by an unnoticed breeze.” 
Hence to minds ambitious only of notoriety, careless of the 
permanent interests of the nation, and destitute of all real feel- 
ing of political responsibility, a policy of mere destruction pos- 
sesses an irresistible attraction. 

From these extreme evils a country is for the most part saved 
by intrusting the management of its affairs chiefly to the upper 
classes of the community. A government of gentlemen may be 
and often is extremely deficient in intelligence, in energy, in 
sympathy with the poorer classes. It may be shamefully biased 
by class interests, and guilty of great corruption in the disposal 
of patronage, but the standard of honor common to the class at 
least secures it from the grosser forms of malversation, and the 
interests of its members are indissolubly connected with the per- 
manent well-being of the country. Such men may be guilty of 
much misgovernment, and they awvill certainly, if uncontrolled by 


* Carlyle. 
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other classes, display much selfishness, but it is scarcely possible 
shat they should be wholly indifferent to the ultimate conse- 
quences of their acts, or should divest themselves of all sense of 
responsibility or public duty. When other things are equal, the 
class which has most to lose and least to gain by dishonesty will 
exhibit the highest level of integrity. When other things are 
equal, the class whose interests are most permanently and seri- 
ously bound up with those of the nation is likely to be the most 
careful guardian of the national welfare. When other things 
are equal, the class which has most leisure and most means of 
instruction will, as a whole, be the most intelligent. Besides 
this, the tact, the refinement, the reticence, the conciliatory tone 
of thought and manner characteristic of gentlemen are all pe- 
culiarly valuable in public men, whose chief task is to reconcile 
conflicting pretensions and to harmonize jarring interests. Nor 
is it a matter of slight importance to the political life of a nation, 
or to the estimate in which a nation is held by its neighbors, that 
its government should be in the hands of men on whom no class 
ean look down. Rightly or wrongly, nations are judged mainly 
by their politicians and by their political acts, and, when these 
have ceased to command respect, the character of a nation in the 
world is speedily lowered. 

To these advantages, arising indirectly from the intervention 
of an hereditary aristocracy in government, others may be added. 
In the first place such an aristocracy exists, and, rightly or wrong- 
ly, attracts to itself among great multitudes of men a warm feel- 
ing of reverence and even of affection. It is the part of wise 
statesmen—and it is one of the characteristics by which such men 
are distinguished from crude theorists—to avail themselves for 
the purposes of government of all those strong, enduring, and 
unreasoning attachments which tradition, associations, or other 
causes, have generated. Such are, the sentiment of loyalty, the 
respect for religion, the homage paid to rank. These feelings 
endear government to the people, counteract any feeling of repul- 
sion the sacrifices it exacts might produce, give it that per- 
manence, security, and stability, which are essential to the well- 
being of society. Sometimes, no doubt, the reverential or con- 
servative elements have an excessive force, and form an obstacle 
to progress ; but that they should exist, and under some form be 
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the basis of the national character, is the essential condition of all 
permanent good government. A state of society in which revolu- 
tion is always imminent is disastrous alike to moral, political, and 
material interests, and it is much less a reasoning conviction than 
unreasoning sentiments of attachment that enable governments 
to bear the strain of occasional maladministration, revolutionary 
panics, and seasons of calamity.* 

These considerations may be carried a step further. All civic 
virtue, all the heroism and self-sacrifice of patriotism, spring ul- 
timately from the habit men acquire of regarding their nation as 
a great organic whole, identifying themselves with its fortunes in 
the past as in the present, and looking forward anxiously to its 
future destinies. When the members of any nation have come 
to regard their country as nothing more than the plot of ground 
on which they reside, and their government as a mere organiza- 
tion for providing police or contracting treaties ; when they have 
ceased to entertain any warmer feelings for one another than 
those which private interest, or personal friendship, or a mere 
general philanthropy, may produce, the moral dissolution of that 
nation is at hand. Even in the order of material interests the 
well-being of each generation is in a great degree dependent 
upon the forbearance, self-sacrifice, and providence, of those who 
have preceded it, and civic virtues can never flourish in a genera- 
tion which thinks only of itself. “Those will not look forward 
to their posterity who never look backward to their ancestors.” ¢ 
To kindle and sustain the vital flame of national sentiment is the 
chief moral end of national institutions, and, while it cannot be 
denied that it has been attained under the most various forms of 
government, it is equally certain that an aristocracy which is at 
once popular and hereditary, which blends and assimilates itself 
with the general interests of the present, while it perpetuates and 
honors the memories of the past, is peculiarly fitted to foster it. 

Another advantage which should not be neglected in a review 
of the effects of aristocratic institutions is their tendency to bring 
young men into active political life. In polities, as in most other 
professions, early training is of extreme importance, and in a 


* Sce on this subject a noble passage, full of profound wisdom, in Lord Russell’s 
“ Essay on the English Constitution,” pp. 271, 272. 
+ Burke. 
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country where government is conducted mainly through the in- 
strumentality of Parliament, this training, to be really efficient, 
must include an early practice of parliamentary duties. A young 
man of energy and industry, possessing the tact and manners of 
good society, and endowed with abilities slightly superior to those 
of the average of men, is likely, if brought into parliamentary 
and official life between twenty and thirty, to acquire a skill in 
the conduct of public business rarely attained even by men of 
great genius whose minds and characters have been formed in 
other spheres, and who have come late into the arena of Parlia- 
ment. The presence in Parliament of a certain number of young 
politicians, from whom the lower offices of administration may 
be filled, and who may gradually rise to the foremost places, is an 
essential condition of the well-being of constitutional govern- 
ment, and it is one of the conditions which, since the abolition of 
the nomination boroughs, it has become most difficult to attain. 
Popular election is in this respect exceedingly worthless. It 
may be trusted to create, with a rough but substantial justice, a 
representation of public opinion. It may be trusted, but much 
less perfectly, to secure some recognition of old services and of 
matured genius, but an extended constituency has neither the 
capacity nor the desire to discover undeveloped talent, or to 
recognize the promise of future excellence. Hardly any other 
feature of our parliamentary system appears so ominous to a 
thoughtful observer as the growing exclusion of young men from 
the House of Commons, and, if a certain number are still found 
within its walls, this is mainly due to that aristocratic sentiment 
which makes the younger members of noble families the favorite 
candidates with many constituencies. 

There are other consequences which it will be sufficient 
simply to enumerate. The existence of a powerful, independent, 
and connected class, carrying with it a dignity, and in many re- 
spects an influence, fully equal to that of the servants of the 
crown, has more than once proved the most formidable obstacle 
to the encroachments of despotism; while, on the other hand, in 
democratic times, this hierarchy of ranks serves to mitigate the 
isolation of the throne, and is thus a powerful bulwark to mon- 
archy. A second chamber is so essential to the healthy working 
of constitutional government, that it may almost be pronounced 
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a political necessity; and in times when the position of that 
chamber is a secondary one, when its leading functions are merely 
to delay and to revise, it is no small advantage that it should be 
composed of men possessing, indeed, great local knowledge and 
influence, but at the same time independent of local intrigues 
and jealousies, and of the transient bursts of popular passion. A 
permanent hereditary chamber has at least a tendency to impart 
to national policy that character of continuity and stability, and 
to infuse into its discussions that judicial spirit, which it is most 
difficult to preserve amid the rapid fluctuations and the keen con- 
tests of popular government. It may even very materially con- 
tribute to make legislation a reflex of the popular will. No 
matter how perfect may be the system of election, an elected 
body can never represent with complete fidelity the political sen- 
timents of the community. In particular constituencies purely 
local and personal considerations continually falsify the political 
verdict. In the country at large a general election usually turns 
on a single great party issue, or on the comparative popularity of 
rival statesmen, and hardly a year passes in which the politicians 
in whom, on the whole, the nation has most confidence do not 
act on some particular question in a manner opposed to the na- 
tional sentiment. If the question is a subordinate one, this diver- 
gence does not make the country desire a change of ministry ; 
and it is extremely difficult, under the system of party govern- 
ment, to enforce by any less violent means the national will. 
Under these circumstances, a body such as the House of Lords, 
exempt from the necessity of popular election, representing at 
the same time most of the forms of public opinion, and exercis- 
ing in the constitution a kind of revising, judicial, and moderat- 
ing office, is of great utility; it is able to arrest or retard a par- 
ticular course of policy, without producing a ministerial crisis, 
and it may thus be said, without a paradox, to contribute to the 
representative character of the government. Besides this, the 
peerage enables the country to avail itself of the talents of states- 
men of ability and experience, who are physically incapable of 
enduring the fatigue inseparable from the position of a minister 
in the Lower House; it forms a cheap yet highly-prized reward 
for great services to the nation or the crown; and it exercises in 
some respects a considerable refining influence upon the manners 
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of society by counteracting the empire of mere wealth, and sus- 
taining that order of feelings and sentiments which constitutes 
the conception of a gentleman. Nor should we altogether disre- 
gard its minor uses in settl.ag doubtful questions of precedence, 
and marking out the natura: leaders for many movements, which 
would otherwise be weakened by conflicting claims and by per- 
sonal jealousies. 

There are, no doubt, serious drawbacks to these benefits. No 
human institution is either an unmitigated good or an unmiti- 
gated evil; and the main task of every statesman and of every 
sound political thinker is to weigh with impartiality the good 
and evil consequences that arise out of each. Considered ab- 
stractly, every institution is an evil which teaches men to estimate 
their fellows not according to their moral and intellectual worth, 
but by an unreal and factitious standard. The worship of bau- 
bles and fantasms necessarily perverts the moral judgment, nor 
can any one who is acquainted with English society doubt that in 
this respect the evil of aristocratic institutions is deeply felt in 
every grade. Their moral effects are, on the whole, more doubtful 
than their political effects, and the servile and sycophantic dis- 
positions, the vulgarity of thought and feeling they tend to foster 
in the community, form the most serious counterpoise to their 
undoubted advantages. These evils, however, lie far too deep 
for mere political remedies ; and when the worship of rank and 
the worship of wealth are in competition it may, at least, be said 
that the existence of the two idols diminishes by dividing the 
force of each superstition, and that the latter evil is an increasing 
one, while the former is never again likely to be a danger. The 
injurious effects of aristocratic influence may, however, be abun- 
dantly traced in the desire to aggregate the vast preponderance 
of family property in a single heir, which is often displayed in 
England to an extent that is an outrage upon morality; in the 
frequent spectacle of many children—often daughters, who are 
almost incapable of earning a livelihood—reduced to penury, in 
order that the eldest son may gratify the family vanity by an 
adequate display of ostentatious luxury ; in the scandalous injus- 
tice of the law relating to intestacy. Although it would be an 
absurd exaggeration to attribute to the existence of an aristocracy 
the frightful contrast of extreme opulence and abject misery 
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which is so frequent in England, it is undoubtedly true that the 
excessive inequality of the distribution of wealth, resulting from 
laws which were originally intended to secure the preponderance 
of a class, and from manners which were originally the product 
of those laws, has most seriously aggravated it. The laws have 
for the most part passed away, but the habits that grew out of 
them remain, and they operate over a far larger circle than that 
of the aristocracy. Great as is the use of the peerage in sustain- 
ing public spirit in the nation, it is unquestionable that the pas- 
sion for founding families which it produces diminishes largely 
the flow of private munificence to public objects, and its value in 
promoting laborious habits is in some degree counteracted by its 
manifest tendency to depress the purely intellectual classes. 
Rank is much less local in its influence than wealth, and wherever 
a powerful aristocracy exists, it overshadows intellectual eminence, 
and becomes its successful rival in most forms of national com- 
petition. The political advantages of an hereditary chamber are 
very great, but the power of unlimited veto resting in such a 
chamber is a grave anomaly in a free government. Nor is it one 
of those anomalies which are merely theoretical. On great ques- 
tions on which popular passions are violently aroused, the spirit 
of compromise and political sagacity, so general among the upper 
classes in England, may usually be counted upon to prevent seri- 
ous collisions; and the power of creating an unlimited number 
of peers provides in the last resort an extreme, dangerous, but 
efficient remedy. There are, however, many questions on which 
the national judgment is plainly pronounced, but which from 
their nature do not appeal to any strong passions, and on these 
the obstructive power of the House of Lords has sometimes 
proved very mischievous. More than one measure of reform has 
thus been rejected through several successive Parliaments, in 
spite of unbroken and repeated majorities in the Lower House. 
Looking again at the question from a purely historical stand- 
ing-point, it is certain that the politicians of the Upper House 
were deeply tainted with the treachery and duplicity common to 
most English statesmen between the Restoration and the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Most of the bills for preventing corrupt influ- 
ence in the Commons during the administration of Walpole were 
crushed by the influence of the minister in the House of Lords. 
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The country was long seriously burdened, and some of the pro- 
fessions were systematically degraded, in order to furnish lucra- 
tive posts for the younger members of the aristocratic families ; 
and the representative character of the Lower House was so 
utterly perverted by the multiplication of nomination boroughs 
in the hands of the peers that a storm of indignation was at last 
raised which shook the very pillars of the constitution. Still, 
even in these respects, the English nobility form a marked con- 
trast to those of the Continent. Though rank has in England 
almost always brought with it a very disproportionate weight, 
although it is undoubtedly true that in the last years of George 
IL., and in the first years of George III., three or four aristocratic - 
families threatened to control the efficient power in the State, 
yet, on the whole, no other aristocracy has shown itself so free 
from the spirit of monopoly. In the great Whig period, from 
the Revolution till the death of Walpole, there were numerous 
instances of statesmen who were not of noble birth taking a fore- 
most place in English politics.* The names of Somers, Mon- 
tague, Churchill, Addison, Craggs, and many others, will at once 
occur to the reader, and the most powerful leader of this age was 
a simple country gentleman, a member of the House of Com- 
mons, who was so far from allowing himself to be the puppet of 
any one, that one of the chief faults of his administration was his 
extreme reluctance to part with the smallest share of the influ- 
ence of the Government. The steady support which the Whig 
Ilouse of Lords gave to Walpole, during every stage of his ca- 
reer, is a decisive proof not only of its enlightenment but also of 
its moderation. Nor is this less true of the opposite party. No 
Tory minister has had so absolute an authority as William Pitt ; 
and, in the period of the darkest and most bigoted Toryism, the 
House of Lords was governed with an almost absolute sway by 
the knowledge and the ability of Eldon. If the nomination bor- 
oughs were perverted, as they undoubtedly were to a very large 


* This has been noticed by Swift, in a very remakable paper on the “ Decline of 
the Political Influence of the Nobility,” in the IJnéelligencer, No. 9. He declares that 
“ for above sixty years past the chief conduct of affairs hath been generally placed in 
new men, with few exceptions.” He ascribes this chiefly to the defective education 
of the upper classes. Swift was,I believe, wrong, in imagining that aristocratic in- 
fluence had declined. 
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extent, to the most selfish purposes, it is also true that there was 
sufficient public spirit among their proprietors to induce them 
to bring into the House of Commons a far larger proportion of 
young men of promise and genius than have ever, under any 
other system, entered its walls. If the numerous Tory creations 
of George III. at last altered the spirit of the body, it should at 
least not be forgotten that the old tradition never was extinct, 
that in the great struggle of the Reform Bill some of the chief 
aristocratic borough-owners were among the foremost advocates 
of the people, and that the large majority of the peers of an older 
creation than George III. were on the same side,* while the most 
obstinate opponents of progress found their leaders in Eldon and 
Lyndhurst, who had but lately risen from the ranks. 

W. E. H. Lecky. 


* Molesworth’s “ History of England,” vol. i., p. 203. 











VI. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Tue history of the United States, as yet unwritten, will show 
the causes of the “Civil War” to have been in existence dur- 
ing the colonial era, and to have cropped out into full view in 
the debates of the several State assemblies on the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, in which instrument Luther Martin, Pat- 
rick Henry, and others insisted they were implanted. African 
slavery, at the time, was universal, and its extinction in the 
North, as well as its extension in the South, was due to economic 
reasons alone. The first serious difficulty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment arose from the attempt to lay an excise on distilled 
spirits. The second, from the hostility of New England traders 
to the policy of the Government in the War of 1812, by which 
their special interests were menaced, and there is now evidence to 
prove that, but for the expected peace, an attempt to disrupt the 
Union would then have been made. The Missouri Compromise 
of 1820 was in reality a truce between antagonistic revenue sys- 
tems—each seeking to gain the balance of power. For many 
years subsequently, slaves—as domestic servants—were taken to 
the Territories without exciting attention. The “ Nullification” 
movement in South Carolina was entirely directed against the 
tariff. The slavery question was agitated from an early period, but 
failed to attract public attention for many years. At length, by 
unwearied industry, by ingeniously attaching itself to exciting 
questions of the day, with which it had no natural connection, it 
succeeded in making a lodgment in the public mind, which, 
like a subject exhausted by long effort, is exposed to the attack 
of some malignant fever, that, in a normal condition of vigor, 
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would have been resisted. Slavery was not the ultimate or prox- 
imate cause of the war, and Abolitionists are not justified in 
claiming the glory and spoils of the conflict, and in pluming 
themselves as “choosers of theslain.” The vast immigration that 
poured into the country between the years 1844 and 1860 had 
a very important influence in directing the events of the latter 
year. The numbers were too great to be absorbed and assimi- 
lated by the native population. States in the West were con- 
trolled by German and Scandinavian voters, while the Irish took 
possession of the seaboard towns. Although it is true that the 
balance of party strength was not much affected by these natural- 
ized voters, yet the modes of political thought were seriously dis- 
turbed, and a tendency was felt to transfer exciting topics from 
the domain of argument to that of violence. The aged and 
feeble President, Mr. Buchanan, unfitted for troublous times, 
was balloted to and fro by ambitious leaders of his own party, 
as was the last weak Hapsburg who reigned in Spain by the 
rival factions of France and Austria. 

In January, 1861, the Assembly of Louisiana met. A mem- 
ber of the upper branch and chairman of its Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations, I brought in and assisted in passing an act to call 
a convention of the people of the State to consider of matters 
beyond the competency of the Assembly. The convention met 
in March, and was presided over by ex-Governor and ex-United 
States Senator Alexandre Mouton—a man of pure and lofty char- 
acter. Isat in the convention for my own parish, St. Charles, and 
was appointed chairman of the Military and Defense Committee. 
On behalf of the committee two ordinances were carried through ; 
one to raise two regiments, one of artillery and one of infantry, 
enlistments for five years, unless sooner discharged—ofticers ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State after examination. More 
would have been desirable in the way of raising troops, but the 
temper of men’s minds did not then justify the effort. The other 
ordinance authorized the Governor to use a million dollars for the 
purchase of arms and munitions. No such purchase was made, 
as the Governor was assured on all hands there was no danger of 
war, and the United States Arsenal at Baton Rouge, entirely in 
our power, would furnish more than we could need. It was vain- 
ly urged in reply that the stores of the arsenal were almost value- 
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less, the arms altered flint-lock muskets, and the accoutrements 
out of date. The current was too strong to stem. The conven- 
tion adopted an ordinance declaring that Louisiana ceased to be a 
State within the Union, by an immense majority of votes, not 
more than five members dissenting. Indeed, similar action hav- 
ing already been taken or assured by South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas, it was a 
necessity for Louisiana to accompany her neighbors. At the 
time, and since, I marveled at the joyous and careless temper in 
which men, much my superiors in sagacity and experience, con- 
summated these acts. There seemed to be such a general gaité 
de ceur, as M. Olivier claimed for the imperial ministry when 
war was declared against Prussia. The attachment of the 
Northern and Western people to the Union, their superiority in 
numbers, in wealth, especially in mechanical resources, the com- 
mand of the sea, the lust of rule and territory always felt by a 
democracy (a passion we fully shared in the South)—all these 
facts were laughed to scorn, or their mention was ascribed to 
timidity or treachery or both. As soon as the convention ad- 
journed, finding myself out of harmony with prevailing opinion 
as to the certainty of war and necessity for preparation, I re- 
tired to my estate, determined to accept such responsibility only 
as came to me unsought. The inauguration of Lincoln, the 
confederation of South Carolina, Georgia, and the five Gulf 
States, the attitude of the border slave States hoping to mediate, 
the assembling of Confederate forces at Pensacola, Charleston, 
and other points, the seizure of United States forts and arsenals, 
the attack on Sumter, war—these followed with bewildering 
rapidity, and the human agencies concerned seemed as uncon- 
scious as scene-shifters in some awful tragedy. 

I was drawn from my retreat by an invitation from General 
Bragg—a particular friend—to visit Pensacola, where he com- 
manded the Southern forces, composed of volunteers from the 
adjacent States. Full of enthusiasm for their cause, and of the 
best material, officers and men were, with but few exceptions, 
without instruction, and the number of educated officers was, as 
in all the Southern armies, too limited to satisfy the imperious 
demands of the staff, much less those of the drill-master. Be- 
sides, the vicious system of election of officers and short term of 
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service struck at the very root of that stern discipline without 
which raw men cannot be converted into soldiers. The Confed- 
erate Government—then seated at Montgomery—resisted the 
enlistment of regiments for the war, preferring to engage them 
for twelve months. The same blindness smote the question of 
finance. Instead of laying taxes, which the general enthusiasm 
would have cheerfully endured, the Confederate authorities 
pledged their credit, and that, too, for an amount which might 
have implied a pact with Mr. Seward. Should war unhappily 
break out, its duration was to be strictly limited to sixty days. 
The effect of these cardinal errors was felt throughout the struggle. 

General Bragg occupied Pensacola, the United States navy- 
yard, and Fort Barrancas, on the mainland. Fort Pickens, oppo- 
site the latter places, on Santa Rosa Island, was held by United 
States troops, commanded by Major Harvey Brown. Several 
United States war-vessels were anchored outside the harbor, with 
the understanding that no hostile movement should be made on 
either side without notice. Consequently, Bragg worked at his 
batteries, bearing on Pickens, while Brown strengthened with 
sand-bags and earthworks the weak landward bastion of his fort, 
and time was pleasantly passed by both parties in watching each 
other’s occupations. Some months before, when Florida enforced 
her assumed right to exercise exclusive control over all points 
within her limits, some fifty United States artillerists, under 
Lieutenant Slemmer, were stationed at Barrancas, where they 
were harmless and helpless. After much manceuvring, the State 
forces of Florida induced Slemmer to retire from Barrancas to 
Pickens, then garrisoned by one ordnance sergeant and at the 
mercy of a corporal’s guard in a row-boat. Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston harbor, was in a similar condition before Anderson 
retired to it with his company. The early seizure of these two 
fortresses would have spared the Confederates many serious em- 
barrassments ; but such small details were much neglected at that 
time. 

My visit to Pensacola was brought to a close by information 
from the Governor of Louisiana of my appointment to the colo- 
nelcy of the Ninth Louisiana Infantry, a regiment just formed 
at camp, on the railway, some miles north of New Orleans, and 
under orders for Richmond. Accepting the appointment, I hast- 
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ened to the camp, inspected the command, ordered the lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Randolph (an uncommonly well-informed ofticer for 
the time), to move to Richmond by rail, via Chattanooga and 
Lynchburg, as rapidly as transportation was furnished, and went 
on to New Orleans, as well to procure equipment—in which the 
regiment was deficient—as to give some hours to private affairs. 
It was known there was a scarcity of small-arm ammunition, 
owing to the rapid concentration of troops there (in Virginia), 
and I was fortunate in obtaining, from the Louisiana authorities, 
one hundred thousand rounds, with which, together with some 
field equipment, I proceeded by express to Richmond. There I 
found my command, about a thousand strong, just arrived and 
preparing to go into camp at the Fair-grounds. The town was 
filled with rumor of battle away north, at Manassas, where Beau- 
regard commanded the Confederate forces. A thousand wild 
reports, all equally inflamed, reached my ears while looking after 
the transportation of my ammunition, of which I did not wish to 
lose sight. Reaching camp, I paraded the regiment, stated the 
necessity for prompt action, and hoped it would approve an ap- 
plication to be sent immediately to the front. Officers and men 
were delighted with the prospect of active service, and largely 
condoned their inexperience by their zeal. Ammunition was 
served out, three days’ rations ordered to be cooked for havre- 
sacks, and all camp-equipage, not absolutely essential, stored. 
These details attended to, at about 5 p.m. I reached the war- 
office, presided over by General L. P. Walker, of Alabama. 
When the object of my visit was stated, the secretary expressed 
much pleasure, as he was most anxious to send troops forward, 
but had few in readiness to move, owing to the lack of fixed am- 
munition, ete. As I had been in Richmond but a few hours, my 
desire, seconded by that of my men, to move, and adequately 
prepared so to do, gained me some “ red-letter” marks at the 
war-oftice. 

The secretary thought a train would be in readiness for me 
at nine that night. Accordingly, the regiment was marched to 
the station, where we remained several weary hours. At length, 
long after midnight, our train made its appearance. As the usual 
time to Manassas was some six hours, we confidently expected 
to arrive in the early forenoon. This expectation our engine 
VOL, CXXVI.—NO, 260. 6 
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brought to grief. It proved a machine of the most wheezy and 
helpless character—creeping snail-like on levels, and requiring 
the men to leave the carriages to help it up grades. As the 
morning wore on, the sound of guns—reéchoed from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains on our left—became loud and constant. At 
every halt of the wretched engine the noise of battle grew more 
intense, as did our impatience. I hope, that day, the attention 
of the recording angel was engrossed in other directions. Later, 
we met men, single or in squads, some with arms, some without, 
moving south, in which quarter they all appeared to have press- 
ing engagements. At dusk we gained “ Manassas Junction,” 
near the field where on that day the battle of first Manassas or 
dull Run had been fought and won. Bivouacking the men by 
the road-side, I sought through the darkness the headquarters of 
General Beauregard, to whom I was instructed to report. With 
much difficulty and delay the place was found, and a staff-officer 
told me orders would be sent the following morning. By these 
I was directed to select a suitable camp, thus indicating that no 
immediate movement was contemplated. The confusion that 
reigned about our camps for the next few days was extreme. 
Regiments seemed to have lost their colonels—colonels their 
regiments ; men of all arms and all commands were mixed in the 
wildest way. A constant fusillade of small-arms and singing of 
bullets were kept up, indicative of a superfluity of disorder, if not 
of ammunition. One of my men was severely wounded in camp 
by one of these strays, and derived no comfort from my sugges- 
tion that it was a delicate attention of our comrades to mitigate 
the disappointment of coming too late for the battle. Things 
slowly got into a better condition. The elation of our people 
at their success was natural. They had achieved all and more 
than all that could have been expected of raw troops, and many 
commands had emulated veterans by their constancy and valor. 
Settled to the routine of camp-duty, I found many opportunities 
to go over the adjacent battle-field with those who had shared 
the action, then fresh in their memories. Once I had the great 
privilege of so doing in the company of Generals Johnston and 
Beauregard, I will now give my opinion of this action, as I pur- 
pose doing of such subsequent actions, and commanders therein, as 
came within the range of my personal experience during the war. 
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Although since the days of Nimrod war has been the constant 
occupation of men, the fingers of one hand suffice to number 
the great commanders. No “unlearned” people think of 
usurping Tyndall’s place in the lecture-room, or of taking his 
cuneiform bricks from Rawlinson; yet the world has been much 
more prolific of learned scientists and philologers than of able 
generals. Notwithstanding, the average American, and, judg- 
ing from the dictatorship of Maitre Gambetta, the Frenchman, 
would not have hesitated to supersede Napoleon at Austerlitz, 
or Nelson at Trafalgar. True, Cleon captured the Spartan gar- 
rison, and Narses gained victories. So did Bunyan write the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress ;” but pestilent demagogues and mutilated 
guardians of Eastern zenanas have not always been successful 
in war, nor the great and useful profession of tinkers written 
allegory. As men without knowledge have in all times usurped 
the right to criticise the conduct of commanders and campaigns, 
they will doubtless continue, despite the protests of professional 
soldiers, who discharge this duty in a reverent spirit, knowing 
that the greatest is he “who commits the fewest blunders.” 
General McDowell, the Federal commander at Manassas, and a 
trained soldier of unusual acquirements, was so hounded and 
worried by ignorant and impatient politicians and newspapers, as 
to be scarcely responsible for his acts. This may be said of all 
the commanders in the beginning of the war—notably of the 
Confederate General Albert Sidney Johnston—whose early loss 
on the field of Shiloh was irreparable, and, mayhap, determined 
the fate of the South. McDowell’s plan of battle was excellent, 
and its execution by his mob no worse than might have been 
confidently expected. The late Governor Andrew, of Massachu- 
setts, observed that his men thought they were going to a town- 
meeting. This is exhaustive criticism. With soldiers at his 
disposal, McDowell would have succeeded in turning and over- 
whelming Bauregard’s left, driving him from his rail communi- 
cations with Richmond, and preventing the junction of Johnston 
from the Valley. It appears that Beauregard was, to some ex- 
tent, surprised by the attack, contemplating movements by his 
centre and right. His exposed and weak left, however, stub- 
bornly resisted the shock of the opposing masses. Beauregard, 
whose personal daring and coolness were most inspiriting, 
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brought up assigtance from the centre and right, and the ground 
was held until Johnston, who had skillfully eluded Patterson, 
arrived, and began feeding the fight with his people, when the 
affair was soon decided. There can be little question that, with 
a strong brigade of soldiers, Johnston could have gone to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. Whether, with his means, he should have 
advanced has been too much and angrily discussed already. Na- 
poleon held that, no matter what the confusion and exhaustion of 
a victorious army, a defeated one was a hundred-fold worse, and 
action should be based on this. Assuredly, if there be justifica- 
tion in disregarding an axiom of Napoleon, the wild confusion 
of the Confederates after Manassas, to which I have alluded, 
would afford it. The first skirmishes and actions of the war 
showed that, untrained, the Southron was a better fighter than 
the Northerner, not because of more courage, but of the social 
and economic conditions by which he was surrounded. Devoted 
to agriculture, in a sparsely-populated country, the Southron was 
self-reliant, a practised horseman, and skilled in the use of arms. 
The denser population of the North, the habit of association for 
commercial and manufacturing purposes, weakened individuality 
of character; and horsemanship and the use of arms were ex- 
ceptional accomplishments. The rapid development of railways 
and manufactures in the West had assimilated the people of that 
region to their Eastern neighbors, and the old race of frontier 
riflemen had wandered to the far interior of the continent. 
Instruction and discipline soon equalized differences, and 
battles were decided by generalship and numbers. This was 
the experience of our kinsmen in their great civil war. The 
country squires who followed the banners of Newcastle and Ru- 
pert at first swept the eastern counties yeomanry and the London 
trainbands from the field; but fiery and impetuous valor was 
at last overmatched by the disciplined purpose and stubborn 
constancy of Cromwell’s Ironsides. The value of the “ initia- 
tive” in war cannot be overstated. It surpasses in power mere 
accession of numbers, as it requires no transport nor commissa- 
riat. Holding it, a commander lays his plans deliberately, and 
executes them at his own appointed time and in his own way. 
The “defensive” is weak, lowering the morale of the army 
reduced to it, enforcing constant watchfulness lest threatened 
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attacks become real, and keeping commander apd troops in a 
state of anxious tension. These truisms would not deserve 
mention did not the public mind ignore the fact that their 
application is strictly limited to trained soldiers, and often be- 
come impatient for the employment of proved ability to sustain 
sieges and hold lines in offensive movements. <A collection of 
untrained men is neither more nor less than a mob in which 
individual courage goes for nothing. In movement, each person 
finds his liberty of action merged in a crowd without instruc- 
tion and incapable of direction. Every obstacle creates confu- 
sion—speedily converted into panic—by opposition. The heroic 
defenders of Saragossa could not, for a moment, have faced a 
battalion of French infantry in the open field. 

Osman’s solitary attempt to operate outside of Plevna met 
with no success, and the recent defeat of Mukhtar may be as- 
cribed to incaution in taking position too far from his line of 
defense, where attacked, manceuvres, of which his people were 
incapable, became necessary. After the action at Manassas, the 
summer and winter wore away without movements of special 
note in our quarter, excepting the defeat of the Federals at 
Ball’s Bluff, by a detached brigade of Confederates, under the 
command of General Evans, of South Carolina—a West-Pointer 
enjoying the sobriquet of “ Shanks,” from the thinness of his legs 
—and the original reconniassance of the Federal General Schenck, 
on the line and in the carriages of the Hampshire & Loudon 
Railway. In the organization of the army my regiment was 
brigaded with the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Regiments of 
Louisiana Infantry, and placed under the command of Brigadier 
W. H. T. Walker, of Georgia. Graduated from West Point in 
the summer of 1837, this officer joined the Sixth Regiment of 
United States Infantry operating against the Seminoles in Flor- 
ida. On Christmas-day following was fought the battle of Oke- 
chobee, the severest fight of that Indian war. The savages 
were posted on a thickly-jungled island in the lake—through the 
waters of which, breast-high, the troops advanced several hun- 
dred yards to the attack. The loss on our side was heavy, but 
the Indians were so completely routed as to break their spirit. 
Colonel Zachary Taylor commanded, and there won his yellow 
sash and grade. Walker was so desperately wounded that the 
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medical people gave lim up. He laughed at their predictions, 
and recovered. In the Mexican War, assaulting Molino del 
Rey, he received several wounds, all pronounced fatal, and sci- 
ence thought it was avenged. He got well again, as he said, 
to spite the doctors. All his life he was a martyr to asthma, and 
rarely enjoyed sleep but in a sitting posture; yet he was as 
cheerful and full of restless activity as the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough. After the peace with Mexico, Walker was com- 
mandant of cadets at West Point. His ability as an instructor 
and his lofty martial bearing deeply impressed his new brigade, 
and prepared it for the stern work before it. Subsequently, 
Walker died on the field near Atlanta, defending the soil of his 
native state—a death of all others he would have chosen. I 
have dwelt somewhat on his character because it was one of the 
strangest I have met. No enterprise was too rash to awaken his 
ardor if it necessitated daring courage and self-devotion. Truly 
he might have come forth out of the pages of old Froissart. It 
is with unaffected feeling I recall his memory, and hang before 
it my humble wreath of “ immortelles.” 

In camp our army experienced much suffering and loss of 
strength. Drawn almost exclusively from rural districts, where 
families lived isolated, the men were scourged with mumps, 
whooping-cough, and measles, diseases which in urban popula- 
tions are readily overcome by childhood. Measles proved as 
virulent as small-pox or cholera. Sudden changes of temper- 
ature drove the eruption from the surface to the internal organs, 
and fevers—lung and typhoid—and dysenteries followed. My 
regiment was fearfully smitten, and I passed many days in hos- 
pital, nursing the sick, and trying to comfort the last moments 
of many poor lads, dying so far from home and friends. Time 
and frequent changes of camp brought improvement, but my 
own health gave way. A persistent, low fever sapped my 
strength, and impaired the use of my limbs. General Johnston 
kindly ordered me off to the Fauquier Springs—sulphur-waters 
—some twenty miles to the south. There I was joined and care- 
fully nursed by a devoted sister, and, after some weeks, slowly 
regained health and strength. On the eve of returning to the 
army I learned of my promotion to brigadier, to relieve General 
Walker, transferred to the command of Georgia troops. This 
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promotion seriously embarrassed me. Of the four colonels, 
whose regiments constituted the brigade, I was the junior in 
commission, and the other three had been present and “won 
their spurs” at the late battle, so far the only important one of 
the war. Besides, my known friendship for President Davis, 
with whom, by his first marriage with my elder sister, I was 
nearly connected, would justify the opinion that my promotion 
was due to favoritism. Arrived at headquarters, I obtained 
leave to go to Richmond, where, after an affectionate reception, 
the President listened to the story of my feelings, the reasons 
on which they were based, and the request that the promotion 
be revoked. “He replied that he would take a day for reflection 
before deciding the matter. The following day I was told the 
answer to my appeal would be forwarded to the army, to which 
I immediately returned. The President had employed the delay 
in writing a letter to the senior officers of the brigade. He be- 
gan by stating that promotions to the grade of general officers 
were intrusted to him, and were made for considerations of pub- 
lie good, of which he alone was judge. He then, out of abun- 
dant kindness for me, went on to soothe the feelings of these 
officers with a tenderness and delicacy of touch worthy a woman’s 
hand, and so effectually as to secure me the hearty support of 
these patriots and soldiers, many of whom attained eminence in 
the war. No wonder that all who enjoy the friendship of Jef- 
ferson Davis love him as Jonathan did David. Several weeks, 
without notable incident, were devoted to instruction, especially 
in marching, the only military virtue for which Southern troops 
had no aptitude. Owing to the good traditions left by my pred- 
ecessor in command, Walker, and the zeal of officers and men, 
great progress was made, and all the credit for the proficiency of 
the brigade was given me. In the army at this time was a bat- 
talion of three companies from Louisiana, commanded by Major 
Wheat. These detached companies had been thrown together 
previous to the fight at Manassas, where Wheat was severely 
wounded. The strongest of the three, and giving character to 
all, was called the “ Tigers.” Recruited on the levée and in the 
alleys of New Orleans, the men might have come out of “ Alsa- 
tia,” where they would have been worthy subjects of that illus- 
trious potentate “ Duke Hildebrod.” The captain, who had suc- 
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ceeded to the immediate command of these worthies on the ad- 
vancement of Wheat, enjoying the luxury of many aliases, called 
himself “ White,” perhaps out of respect to the purity of the 
patriotic garb lately assumed. So villainous was the reputation 
achieved by the battalion that every commander desired to be rid 
of it. At last, General Johnston assigned it to me, despite my 
efforts to decline the honor of such society. He promised, how- 
ever, that I should be sustained in any measures to enforce dis- 
cipline, and but a few hours elapsed before the fulfillment of the 
promise was required. For some disorder after “ tattoo,” sev- 
eral of the “ Tigers” were arrested, and placed under the “ bri- 
gade-guard.” Their comrades attempted to force the “ guard” 
and release them. This attempt failed, and the two ringleaders 
were captured and put in irons for the night. Next morning an 
order for a general court-martial was obtained from army head- 
quarters. The court met at 10 a.m. the same day. As there 
was no doubt of the facts, a finding was speedily reached—the 
prisoners to be shot—time fixed by brigade-commander. I se- 
lected sunset, and directed the “firing-party” to be detailed 
from the prisoners’ company. Major Wheat and his officers 
begged to be spared this hard duty, fearing the “Tigers” would 
refuse to fire on their comrades. I insisted, for the sake of the 
example, and pointed out the fatal consequences of any disobe- 
dience on the part of their men. The brigade, under arms, was 
marched out, and, as the news had spread, many thousands from 
other commands flocked to witness the scene. The firing-party, 
ten “ Tigers,” was drawn up fifteen paces from the prisoners, the 
brigade-provost gave the command to fire, and the unhappy men 
fell dead without a struggle. This account is given, because it 
was the first military execution in the “ Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia,” and the punishment, so closely following the offense, 
produced a marked effect. The “ Tigers” gave no further trou- 
ble, and proved hardy, excellent soldiers. 

Major Robert Wheat deserves a more extended notice, and 
to furnish it some anticipation of events is necessary. In the 
early summer of 1846—after the first actions of the war with 
Mexico, Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma—the United 
States army, under General Zachary Taylor, lay near the town 
of Matamoras. Visiting the hospital of a recently joined vol- 
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unteer corps from the States, I remarked a beautiful, bright- 
eyed boy of some eighteen years, down with disease, but cheery 
withal. The interest he inspired led to his removal to army head- 
quarters, where he soon recovered health and became a pet. This 
was Robert Wheat, son of an Episcopal clergyman, from the old 
town of Alexandria, on the Potomac, who had run away from 
school to come to the war. He next went to Cuba with Lopez, 
was wounded and captured, but escaped the garrote to follow 
Walker to Nicaragua. Exhausting the capacities of South Amer- 
ican patriots to pronounce, he quitted their society in disgust, and 
joined Garibaldi in Italy, whence his keen scent of combat sum- 
moned him home in convenient time to receive a bullet at Ma- 
nassas. The most complete “ Dugald Dalgetty ” possible, he had 
all the “defects of the good qualities” of that doughty warrior. 
Some months after the time of which I am now writing, a body 
of horse was captured in the Valley of Virginia. The colonel 
commanding, who had been dismounted in the fray, approached 
me—a stalwart man, with huge mustaches, cavalry - boots 
adorned with spurs worthy of a caballero, slouched hat, and 
plume. He strode along with the nonchalant air of one who 
had wooed Dame Fortune too long to be cast down by her 
frowns. Suddenly, Major Wheat, near by, sprang from his 
horse with a cry of “Percy! old boy!” “Why, Bob?” was 
echoed back, and a warm embrace was exchanged. Colonel 
Percy Windham, an Englishman in the Federal service, had last 
parted from Wheat in Italy, or some other country where the 
pleasant business of “killing”? was going on, and now frater- 
nized with his friend in the manner described. Poor Wheat! 
A month later, and he slept his last sleep on the bloody field of 
Cold Harbor. He lies there in a soldier’s grave. Gallant spirit! 
Let us hope that his readiness to die for his cause has made “ the 
scarlet of his sins like unto wool.” 

As the autumn of the year (1861) passed away, the question 
of army organization pressed for solution. Divergent opinions 
were held by the Government at Richmond and Generals John- 
ston and Beauregard. The former sent me to President Davis 
to explain his views and urge their adoption. My mission met 
with no success; but, in discharging it, I was made aware of the 
estrangement growing up between these eminent persons, which 
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subsequently became “the spring of woes unnumbered.” An 
earnest effort made by me to remove the cloud, then no “ greater 
than a man’s hand,” failed, though the elevation of character of 
the two men, which made them listen patiently to my appeals, 
justified hope. Time but served to widen the breach. Without 
the knowledge and despite the wishes of General Johnston, the 
descendants of the ancient dwellers in the cave of Adullam 
gathered themselves behind his shield and shot their arrows at 
President Davis and his advisers—weakening the influence of 
the head of the cause for which all were struggling. Immediately 
after the birth of the Confederacy, a resolution was adopted by 
the “ Provisional Congress,” declaring that military and naval 
officers resigning the service of the United States Government, 
to enter that of the Confederate, would preserve their rank. 
Later on, the President was authorized to make five appointments 
to the grade of general. These appointments were announced 
after the action at Manassas, and in the following order of sen- 
iority: Samuel Cooper, Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert E. Lee, 
Joseph E. Johnston, and G. T. Beauregard. Near the close of 
President Buchanan’s Administration, in 1860, died General Jes- 
sup, the Quartermaster-General of the United States Army, and 
Joseph E. Johnston, then lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, was ap- 
pointed to the vacancy. Now, the Quartermaster-General of the 
United States Army had the rank, pay, and emoluments of a 
brigadier-general ; but the rank was staff, and by law this officer 
could exercise no command over troops unless by special assign- 
ment of his government. When in the spring of 1861 the offi- 
cers in question offered their services to the Confederacy, Cooper 
was adjutant-general, United States Army—rank of colonel; Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston, colonel, brigadier-general by brevet, and 
on duty as such; Lee, lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, senior to 
Joseph E. Johnston in the line before the latter’s appointment 
above mentioned; Beauregard, major of engineers. President 
Davis held to the superiority of line to staff rank in arranging 
the order of seniority of generals. General Joseph E. Johnston 
took the opposite view, and sincerely believed that injustice was 
done him. After the grave and wondrous scenes through which 
we have passed, all this seems like “a tempest in a teapot,” but 
it had much influence at the time, and deserves attention. Gen- 
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eral Johnston has published his account of the war, and it is un- 
derstood that Mr. Davis has a volume in press; and such of the 
public as may feel an interest in the subject will doubtless find 
all the facts presented. General Beauregard, who about this time 
was transferred to the Army of the West, commanded by Albert 
Sidney Johnston, was also known to have grievances. Whatever 
their source, it could not have been rank, as this did not affect 
his position ; but it is due to this general, a true patriot and gen- 
tleman of excellent taste, to say that no utterances came from him. 
Indiscreet persons at Richmond claiming the privilege, and dis- 
charging the duties of friendship, gave tongue to loud and fre- 
quent plaints, and much increased the confusion of the hour. 

As the year 1862 opened, and the time for active movements 
drew near, weighty cares attended the commander of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. The folly of accepting forces for the 
short period of twelve months, to which allusion has already been 
made, was now apparent. Taking service in the spring of 1861, 
the time of most of the troops would expire just as the Federal 
host in their front might be expected to advance. A large ma- 
jority of the men were willing and anxious to reénlist provided 
they could first go home to arrange private affairs. Fortunately, 
the fearful condition of the country permitted the granting of 
furloughs on a large scale. Excepting on a few pikes, move- 
ments were impossible, and an army could no more have marched 
across-country than across New York Bay. Closet warriors, in 
cozy studies, with smooth McAdam roadways before their doors, 
sneer at the idea of military movements being arrested by mud. 
I apprehend these gentlemen have never served in a bad country 
during the rainy season, and are ignorant of the fact that in his 
Russian campaign the elements proved too strong for the genius 
of Napoleon. General Johnston met the difficulties of his po- 
sition with great coolness, tact, and judgment, but his burden 
was by no means lightened by the interference of certain poli- 
ticians at Richmond. These gentlemen were perhaps inflamed 
by the success that had attended the tactical efforts of their Wash- 
ington peers. At all events, they now threw themse!ves upon 
military questions with much ardor. The leader was Mr. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-President of the Confed- 
eracy, who is entitled to a place by himself. Like the celebrated 
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John Randolph, of Roanoke, he has an acute intellect attached 
to a frail and meagre body. As was said by the witty Dean of 
St. Paul’s of Francis Jeffrey, his mind is in a state of indecent 
exposure. A trained and skillful politician, he was for many 
years before the war returned to the United States House of 
Representatives from the district in which he resides, and his 
“device” seems always to have been “Fiat justitia, ruat 
ccelum.” 

“When, in December, 1849, the Congress of the United 
States assembled, there was a Whig Administration, and the same 
party had a very small majority in the Lower House. Mr. Ste- 
phens was an ardent Whig, and a member of the House; but he 
could not see his way to support his party candidate for Speaker, 
and this inability to find a road—plain, mayhap, to weaker or- 
gans—secured the control of the House to his political rivals. 
During the excited period just preceding “ secession” Mr. Ste- 
phens held and avowed wise and moderate opinions ; but, swept 
along by the resistless torrent surrounding him, he discovered 
and proclaimed the fact that “slavery was the corner-stone of 
the Confederacy.” Granting the truth of this, which is by no 
means admitted here, it was, in the strong vernacular of the West, 
“rather piling the agony” on the humanitarians, whose sympa- 
thies were not much quickened toward us thereby. As the strug- 
gle progressed, Mr. Stephens, with all the impartiality of an 
equity judge, marked many of the virtues of the Government 
north of the Potomac, and all the vices of that on his own side 
of the stream. Regarding the military questions in hand, he 
entertained, and publicly expressed, original opinions which I 
will attempt to convey as accurately as possible. The war was for 
principles and rights. It was in the defense of these and of their 
property that the people had taken up arms. They could always 
be relied upon when a battle was imminent ; but when there was 
no fighting to be done they had best be at home attending to 
their families and interests. As their intelligence was equal to 
their patriotism, they were as capable of judging of the necessity 
of their presence with the “colors” as the commanders of armies, 
who were but professional soldiers, fighting for rank and pay— 
most of them without property in the South. It may be ob- 
served that such opinions are more comfortably cherished by po- 
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litical gentlemen—two hundred miles away—than by command- 
ers immediately in front of an enemy. 

At the close of the great war, in July, 1865, I visited Wash- 
ington, in the sole hope of effecting some change in the condi- 
tion of Jefferson Davis—then ill and a prisoner at Fortress Mon- 
roe. Mr. Stephens happened to visit Washington at the same 
time, and was the object of much attention on the part of people 
controlling the Congress and country. Desiring his codperation, 
I sought and found him, sitting near a fire, for he is of a chilly 
nature, smoking his pipe. He heard me in severe politeness, 
and, without unnecessary expenditure of enthusiasm, promised 
his assistance. Since the war Mr. Stephens has again been, and 
is now, a Representative in Congress. He has the satisfaction to 
know that, unlike the “ rebel brigadiers,” his presence is not a 
rock of offense to the loyal mind. No gallery of portraits, how- 
ever humble, but should include that of this eminent person, 
who, for a quarter of a century, has filled an important place in 
the councils of his country. Pursuing “the even tenor of his 
way,” Johnston rapidly increased the efficiency of his army. 
Furloughed men returned in large numbers, and before their 
“leaves ” had terminated, many bringing new recruits with them. 
Divisions were formed, and officers selected to command them. 
Some islands of dry land appeared amid the sea of mud, when 
the movement of the Federal forces in our front changed the 
theatre of war, and opened the important campaign of 1862. 

When overtaken by unexpected calamity, African tribes de- 
stroy the idol previously worshiped, and, with much noise, seek 
some new “ fetich,” in which they can incarnate their vanities 
and hopes. Stunned by the rout of Manassas, the North pulled 
down a great old veteran, Scott, and his lieutenant, McDowell, 
and set up McClellan, who caught the public eye at the mo- 
ment by reason of some minor successes in Western Virginia, 
where the Confederate commander, General Robert Garnett, a 
promising officer, was killed. It is but fair to admit that the 
South had not emulated the wisdom of Solomon nor the modesty 
of Godolphin. The capture of Fort Sumter, with its garrison 
of fifty-six men, was hardly Austerlitz, yet it would put the 
grandiloquent Aidalgos of Spain on their mettle to make more 
clatter over the downfall of the Cross of St. George from Gib- 
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raltar. McClellan was “the young Napoleon ”—the very god of 
war, in his latest avatar. While this-was absurd, and in the 
end injurious to McClellan, it was a service to his Government, 
for it strengthened his loins to the task before him—a task de- 
manding the highest order of ability, and requiring the influence 
of a demigod. A great war was to be carried on, and a great 
army, the most complex of machines, was necessary. The car- 
dinal principles on which the art of war is based are few and un- 
changeable—resembling in this the code of morality ; but their 
application varies as the theatre of the war, the genius and tem- 
per of the people engaged, and the kind of arms employed. 
The United States had never possessed a great army. The en- 
tire force engaged in the war against Mexico would scarcely have 
made a respectable corps @’armée, and, to study the organization 
of great armies and campaigns, a recurrence to the “ Napoleonic 
era” was necessary. The governments of Europe had, for a half- 
century, been engaged in improving armaments, and changing 
the tactical unit of formation and manceuvre to correspond to 
such improvement. The Italian campaign of the third Napoleon 
established some advance in field-artillery, but the supreme im- 
portance of “ breech-loaders ” was not admitted until “ Sadowa,”’ 
in 1866. All this must be considered in determining the value 
of McClellan’s work. Taking the raw material intrusted to him, 
he converted it into a great military machine, complete in all its 
parts, fitted for its intended purpose. Moreover, he resisted the 
natural impatience of his Government and people, and the fol- 
lies of politicians and newspapers, and for months refused to put 
his machine at work before all its delicate adjustments were 
perfected. Thus, much to its own despite, the North obtained 
armies and the foundation of success. The correctness of the 
system adopted by McClellan proved equal to all emergencies, 
and remained unchanged until the close of the war. Disap- 
pointed in his hands, and suffering painful defeats in those of his 
immediate successors, the “ Army of the Potomac,” always re- 
covered, showed itself a vital organism, and finally triumphed. 
McClellan organized victory for his section, and those who deem 
the preservation of the “ Union” the first of earthly duties, and, 
judging from their readiness to violate the “ commandments,” of 
heavenly also, should not cease to do him reverence. I have here 
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spoken of McClellan not as a leader, but as an organizer, of 
armies; as such he deserves to rank with the Von Moltkes, 
Scharnhorsts, and Louvois, of the Old World. The constant strug- 
gle against the fatal interference of politicians with his military 
plans and duties separated McClellan from the civil department 
of his Government, and led him to adopt a policy of his own. 
The military road to Richmond, and the only one, as events 
proved, was by the Peninsula and the James River, and it was 
his duty so to advise. He insisted, and had his way, but not for 
long. A little of that selfishness, which serves lower intelligences 
as an instinct of self-preservation, would have shown him that 
his most dangerous enemies were not in his front. The Admin- 
istration at Washington had to deal with a people blind with 
rage, an ignorant and meddlesome Congress, and a wolfish horde 
of place-hunters. A sudden dash of the Confederates on the 
capital might change the attitude of foreign powers. These 
political considerations weighed heavily at the seat of govern- 
ment, but were of small moment to the military commander. In 
a conflict between civil policy and military strategy, the latter 
must yield. The jealousy manifcsted by the Venetian and 
Dutch Republics toward their commanders has often been criti- 
cised ; but it should be remembered that they kept the military 
in strict subjection to the civil power, and, when they were 
overthrown, it was by foreign invasion, not by military usur- 
pation. Their annals afford no example of the declaration by 
their generals that the special purpose of republican armies is to 
preserve civil order and enforce civil law. 

After the battle of Chickamauga, in 1863, General Grant 
was promoted to the command of the armies of the United 
States, and called to Washington. In a conference at the war- 
office between him, President Lincoln, and Secretary Stanton, 
the approaching campaign in Virginia was discussed. Grant 
said the advance on Richmond should be made by the James 
River. It was replied that the Government required the inter- 
position of an army between Lee and Washington, and would 
not consent, at that late day, to the adoption of a plan that would 
be taken by the public as a confession of previous error. Grant 
observed he was indifferent as to routes, but if the Government 
preferred its own—so often tried—to the one he suggested, it 
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must be prepared for the additional loss of a hundred thousand 
men. The men were promised, Grant accepted the governmental 
plan of campaign, and was supported to the end. The above 
came to me well authenticated, and I have no doubt of its cor- 
rectness. During his operations in the Peninsula and near Rich- 
mond, General McClellan complained much of the want of sup- 
port. I think the constancy with which President Lincoln ad- 
hered to him was, under the circumstances, surprising. He had 
drifted away from the dominant Washington sentiment, and 
alienated the sympathies of his Government. His fall was in- 
evitable—the affections of the army but hastened it. Even vic- 
tory could not save him. He fell into the habit of saying, “‘ My 
army,” “My soldiers.” Such phraseology may be used by a 
Frederick or a Napoleon—sovereigns as well as generals—but 
officers command the armies of their governments. General 
McClellan is an upright, patriotic man, incapable of wrong- 
doing. He has a high standard of morality, and lives closer to 
it than most men do to a lower one; but it is to be remembered 
that the examples of the good are temptations and opportunities 
to the unscrupulous. The habit of thought underlying such lan- 
guage, or soon engendered by its use, has made Mexico and the 
South American republics the wonder and scorn of civilization. 
The foregoing account of McClellan’s fall, and the causes there- 
of, is deemed pertinent, because he was the central figure in the 
Northern field, and laid the foundation of Northern success. 
Above all, he, and a gallant band of officers supporting him, im- 
pressed a generous, chivalric spirit on the conduct of the war, 
which soon faded away after his downfall; and the future his- 
torian, in recounting some later operations, will doubt if he is 
dealing with campaigns of generals or expeditions of brigands. - 
I have now reached a point at which the great campaign of 1862 
opens to view, and a continuation of my “reminiscences” will 
tell the story of my connection with it. 


Ricnarp Tayror. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 


Tue question as to the origin of the Italian language has 
been much discussed by many learned philologists, among whom 
there has been a considerable conflict of opinion. Some have 
insisted that modern Italian is a corruption of the ancient Latin 
effected by the so-called barbarians by whom Rome was over- 
run. Among those who have most ably sustained this view 
may be mentioned Tiraboschi, Muratori, Raynouard, Castelvetro, 
and since them the eminent philologist Max Miiller, who, to 
state his opinion in his own words, holds that “the people in 
whose minds and mouths these modern dialects” (of the Romance 
languages) “ grew up were not all Romans or Roman provincials, 
but tribes thinking in German and trying to express themselves 
in Latin.” Others, again, among whom may be cited Maffei 
and M. Fauriel, have maintained that the change of Latin into 
Italian was effected by the gradual influence of the various dia- 
lects of the provinces into which Latin was introduced by con- 
quest—an influence not essentially northern, but rather southern 
in its character. Mr. Miiller, however, though he does not ex- 
clude this Romance influence, subordinates it entirely to that of 
the Germanic languages. M. Littré takes an intermediate view 
in his “ Lectures on the Science of Language” (second series, 
pp. 275, 276, note). Mr. Miller, however, in commenting on a 
criticism by M. Littré (Journal des Savants, April, 1856. “ His- 
toire de la langue Frangaise,” vol. i., p. 94), adopts the follow- 
ing words of his critic as expressing perfectly his own view of 
the subject: “ A mon tour venant par la série de ces études, a 


m’occuper du débat ouvert, j’y prend une position intermédiaire, 
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pensant que, essentiellement, c’est la tradition latine qui domine 
dans les langues romaines, mais que l’invasion germanique leur a 
porté un rude coup, et que de ce conflit ot ils ont failli succomber, 
et avec elles la civilisation, il leur est resté des cicatrices encore 
apparentes et qui sont, 4 un certain point de vue ces nuances ger- 
maniques signalées par Max Miiller.’ The difference between 
them would, therefore, seem to be that M. Littré attributes the 
main influence in the formation of the Italian language to the 
provincial dialects, while Mr. Miiller, admitting this influence, 
subordinates it to that of the Germanic tongues. 

A third view has been taken and strenuously argued by Ce- 
sare Canti. He holds, and in this he is supported by Aretino,* 
Cardinal Bembo,+ Diez, and Fuchs, that “ modern Italian is the 
ancient Latin vernacular, or lingua rustica, not changed essen- 
tially, but simply modified by time and accident, so that the law 
of continuity established in physics by Leibnitz has been verified 
in this language—that no solution of continuity was produced 
by sudden revolutions, but that successive evolutions reduced 
the spoken Latin to the modern dialect—evolutions conformable 
to the usual methods by which the human spirit creates, wears 
out, and transforms speech, and, therefore, in conformity with 
the organic processes and developments of other languages.” 

Cesare Canti: had originally put forth these views in an elab- 
orate note in the appendix to his “ Storia degli Italiani,” when, 
in 1869, the Academia Pontoniana, of Naples, proposed as a 
theme for a prize essay the solution of the following questions : 
“ What credit are we to allow to the proposition that Italian is 
only a corruption of Latin? The essential differences of the 
two languages—admitting that Italian is a degenerate Latin, 
how was this transformation effected? Finally, What is to be 
said of the opinion that Italian was spoken in Rome even while 
Latin was a living language. Having examined these questions, 
establish the true sources of the Italian language, declare whether 
it is the exclusive patrimony of a single province of the Penin- 
sula, or how far the other provinces, especially those of the 
south, may claim to possess it.” 

To this Canti responded by a still more careful and elab- 


* L. 6, ep. 10. 
+ “Storia della Poesia,” t. i., p. 41. 
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orate essay, to which the prize was formally adjudged. It is 
certainly an able paper, which is well worthy of deep considera- 
tion, though it leaves much to be desired. In an essay which of 
necessity was limited in extent, it was impossible thoroughly to 
investigate a question of this kind; but as far as he goes he has 
shown acumen and ability, and it is impossible not to be struck 
with the force of his reasoning. 

Sir George Cornwall Lewis denounces as “absurd” the “ fancy 
that the Romance or the Italian existed as the language of the 
lower orders of ancient Italy, in a shape little different from that 
which they bore in the thirteenth century,” and declares that 
“there is no evidence whatever for the opinion that the itomana 
rustica or vulgaris was a language distinct in its forms or roots 
from the Latin, and spoken by the lower class or the peasants of 
Italy, still less is there any proof that this language was the 
base of the Italian.” This proposition, however, is precisely 
that which Canti undertakes to maintain, and, whatever one may 
think of his conclusions, he clearly shows that this “fancy” is 
neither “absurd” nor without evidence. Of course, in a ques- 
tion of this kind, even if we assume the fact that a lingua rus- 
tica differing from the written Latin really existed, it would be 
very difficult to accumulate a sufficiently large number of in- 
stances from Latin authors clearly to prove it. The literature 
was all in Latin, and it is only here and there that a fragment 
drawn from the common utterance of the people could be ex- 
pected to be found. There can be no doubt, however, that there 
was a variety of languages differing from each other more or 
less vitally, which were spoken in the various provinces in Italy, 
some of them quite unintelligible even then to a pure Latin. 


‘“‘Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt, 
Utque est nomen erit,” 


says Virgil. Do these languages ever find a place in the written 
literature of Rome? Would it be possible to prove their char- 
acter and nature from that literature? How, then, can it be 
absurd to suppose that there was a lingua rustica differing from 
literary Latin, and used by the common people of at least some 
districts. Whether this language really existed or not, or whether 
it was the parent of the modern Italian, are different questions ; 
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but it can scarcely be said that it is absurd to assert the possi- 
bility or even probability of its existence. 

What do we know of the Etruscan language, what of the 
Umbrian? Of the Eugubine Tables, discovered in 1444, the two 
largest are engraved in ‘atin characters, as well as eleven lines of 
a third. We suppose these to be in the Umbrian language, but 
even this is all pure supposition. Many of the words of these 
inscriptions have a resemblance to Latin words. Yet the most 
accomplished philologists differ as to their proper interpreta- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the Oscan also was largely 
spoken in the southern districts of Italy in the time of Ennius, 
of whom Aulus Gellius says, “Tria corda habere sese dicebat 
quod loqui graece, osce, et latire sciret.” On the few inscriptions 
that remain, there are elements of Latin extraneous from the 
Greek, with inflections and final syllables differing from the 
Latin, when the word was undoubtedly the same. Ilere was a 
language proximate in character to Latin, and existing as a spoken 
language, of which in the Latin literature we should almost vain- 
ly seek a record of more than a few words. Would it, then, be 
absurd to fancy that such a language existed? Strabo, writing 
in the age of Tiberius, says: “ Though the Oscans have perished 
as a people, their speech still exists among the Romans, so that 
on the stage certain songs and comedies are still represented as 
by ancient custom.” But of these there are no traces, or but 
feeble ones, still remaining. 

It is clear that the Umbrians, Sabines, and Volscians, also had 
a language of their own, more or less differing from Latin. In- 
deed, in all the provinces of Italy, there then existed as there still 
exist various dialects, and even Livy was reproached for his 
patavinity, that is, for using phrases or words of his native dia- 
lect when writing in Latin. Quintilian says, “Taceo de Tuscis 
Sabinis et Preenestinis quoque—nam et eo sermone utentem 
Vectium Lucilius insectatur, quemadmodum Pollis deprehendit 
in Livio Patavinitatem ;” and Aulus Gellius relates that some 
one having used the words apluda and floces, the by-standers 
laughed, “ quasi nescio quid Tusce aut Gallice dixisset.” 

Of the special characteristics of these languages we have 
but few and imperfect indications; of Terentius Varro’s book 
“ De Lingua Latina,” the fifth and sixth books alone have come 
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down to us. But, if we may judge from those which still exist, 
it is little probable that the missing books, should they ever be 
recovered, would throw much light on the subject. The ex- 
traordinary derivations of words given by Varro inspire us with 
little confidence in his ability as a philologist. The study of 
language was then in its infancy. Varro was one of the first 
who wrote upon this subject, and his philology would certainly 
not recommend itself to students of the present day. Thus, for 
instance, he derives lectus and legume from legere, to collect, 
because vegetables were collected in the fields, and beds were 
made of straw, also collected. Venus he derives from venire— 
Capra from Capere—Foenus from Foetus, because money gives 
birth to money by interest. 

Nor were Isodorus, Cato, Pliny, Festus, Ulpian, Servius, or 
even Cicero, much more advanced as philologists. A faint re- 
semblance between two words sufficed to their minds to indicate 
that the one was the root of the other; and the most far-fetched 
analogies are gravely propounded in their writings as quite satis- 
factory. Thus Cicero derives “ Lex, legis,” from “legere,” to 
read, because the laws were read. Servius derives “liber,” a 
book, “a liberate cortice,” because the first writings were prob- 
ably on bark. Isodorus derives “carmen,” “a carere mente,” 
because song was a species of insanity. Pliny says that “ vello” 
comes from vellere, because the fleece was stripped from the 
sheep. In a word, not to multiply examples, these will suffice 
to gauge the philological discrimination exhibited by the most 
accomplished Latin authors. Outside of their own language they 
seem never to have looked for the roots of any of their words, 
and Sanskrit was “all Greek” to them. 

Canti: has collected a large number of words used by the 
people in familiar discourse, which were reproved by the best 
writers, many of which still remain in the Italian, having 
taken the place of the ancient literary word. To cite a few 
among many instances, even in the very flower of Latin litera- 
ture where the classics wrote equus, hyems, esse, mins, percu- 
tere, domus, caput, pulcher, the common people used the words 
which have taken their place in Italian, viz., caballus, vernus, 
essere, minaccia, battuere, casa, testa (for head), bellus. Catullus 
uses bellus and russus for pulcher, rubeus ; Horace gives us Cabal- 
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lus for horse, Apuleius casa for house, Ausonivs, testa for caput. 
Servius says that the common people said letamen for fimus, and 
Aulus Gellius that they used nano for pumilio, as they still do 
in Italy. In like manner hirudo became in the mouth of the 
people, sanguisuga, verres, majale, novacule, rasores, filii, pi- 
sinni (or piccini, Ital.), affines, parentes, et al. Pliny gives us 
ruvido; Cato, fracidus; Palladius, cribellare; Apuleius, minare: 
and to these may be added, among others, stropa, ritornare, 
granarium, scopare, jubilare, carruca, morsicare, auca (oca), cloppus 
(zoppo), mordere, jornus, tonus (giorno and tuono), grandire. 
Quintilian also condemns the adjective possibilis as improper, 
and admits that due, tre, cinque, and quatiordice, were in common 
use. 

It is plain that, even at the best period of Rome, the language 
of literature did not exactly represent the language of the people. 
It was, to say the least, what Johnsonese was to familiar Eng- 
lish in the past century. ome was a centre to which the world 
flowed. Quintilian distinguishes words into latine et peregrine, 
the last of which came, as he says, from almost every kind of 
people (Inst. orat. 1, 9), and omnibus prope dexerim gentibus, and 
as examples he cites rheda and petoritum as being derived from 
the Gauls, mappa from the Carthaginians, gardos from the Span- 
iards. Seneca says, “ That which we now call breviarium for- 
merly when Latin was spoken ‘olim cum latine loqueretur’ (a 
most pregnant statement), was called summarium” (Ep. 39); 
and in another place complains that many words had fallen into 
disuse, as, for instance, asilo, which was now called tabanum, 
as by Pliny (Nat. Hist., IT., 28, 34). Aulus Gellius also makes 
the same complaint, and adds that what are called barbarisms 
are in part the expressions of the common people (xiii., 6, 27). 

In the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius, a soldier demands of a 
gardener, “Quorsum vacuum duceret asinum?” The gardener 
does not understand him. The question is too Latin in its form, 
and he changes it to this: ‘ Ubi ducis asinum istum?” where- 
upon the gardener understands, and replies. 

Against the theory of Mr. Max Miiller, that the Italian lan- 
guage is a corruption of the Latin affected by the Germanic 
tribes thinking in German and striving to express themselves in 
Latin, Canti objects—1. That the Germans were few in number 
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as compared with the Italians, for otherwise their native land 
would have been depopulated, and, instead of acquiring with 
difficulty a foreign language, they would have introduced their 
own language. 2. That, admitting the introduction of a few 
new words, and the impoverishment of grammatical forms, the 
medieval Latin resembles the ancient Latin in its vocabulary 
and in its construction, while it greatly differs from the German. 
3. That the resemblance increases as we go backward, while the 
contrary would be the fact had the invaders introduced their own 
dialect. 4. In Italian the accent of the Latin is retained. The 
German rule, giving the accent to the root in compound and 
derivative words, does not exist, and this would have been the 
case if the German had essentially modified the Latin. 

It may be added that, judging from history, it would scarcely 
be too much to say that no amount of known emigration has 
ever been sufficient to eradicate a language, or even to destroy 
its grammatical anatomy. The language of a people is too 
deeply rooted in all its habits of thought and life to be driven 
out by conquerors and invaders. Modifications it undoubtedly 
effects, but they are for the most part superficial. Each country 
digests its conquerors and changes their language into its own. 
The invasion of England by the Normans, with all their power 
and numbers, while it enriched the vocabulary of the English, 
did not vitally change the structure of their language. To this 
very day the Welsh speak their own language, and Gaelic and 
Irish still exist, completely separated from English. The two 
streams run along together, side by side, but they scarcely 
mingle. The enormous emigration of Germans in America has 
failed to produce more than the most trivial influence on the 
English speech. One of two results always takes place: either 
the language of the invaders supplants that of the people in- 
vaded, or directly the contrary. They would not mix and make 
a new composite, except under the most extraordinary cireum- 
stances. Language is like a living tree, which grows and de- 
velops new forms; but it does not change its vital structure and 
character. The invasion of the Germans into Italy was not so 
overwhelming in numbers as to lend any probability to the 
theory that they changed the structure of Latin, and created a 
new language. It is far more probable that they themselves 
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were amalgamated and subdued to the tongue of the people by 
whom they were surrounded. Besides, a fact noticed by Cantu 
would seem by itself to dispose of this question as a matter of 
fact. “ Venetia,” he says, “was never invaded by barbarians— 
Verona by all. Still their dialects have far more resemblance to 
each other than the Veronese has to the neighboring Brescian, 
the Brescian to that of Bergamo, or the Bergamasco to that of 
the Milanese, all of which territories are barely separated by 
small streams. So, also, only a river-course or a mountain-ridge 
separates two languages so very different as Tuscan and Bologn- 
ese.” How happens it, then, that Venetia, which never was in- 
vaded, should retain a dialect so close to that of Verona, which 
was overrun by invaders? Plainly because each retained its old 
dialect, despite its invaders. What is this dialect, which could 
scarcely, under such circumstances, have been completely modi- 
fied and corrupted by the Germans, since they could not have 
exercised an immediate pressure upon it? It is essentially 
Italian, and its differences from the other dialects are as noth- 
ing compared with its differences from all foreign languages. 
What also is singular is, that the Roman dialect is, of all the 
Italian dialects, the nearest to the ancient Latin, while, if the 
theory of Mr. Max Miiller be correct, it should be the most re- 
moved, and the most influenced by the German. 

Another view which would seem to militate against any such 
theory is that, through all the period of the middle ages, Latin 
continued to be the literary language, not only of Italy, but of 
all the world. Official acts were written and published in Latin. 
The church-services were in Latin. Latin was the cosmopolitan 
language of all nations. 

When, then, did Italian first begin to be written? This it 
would seem to be impossible to answer with any exactness. For 
the most part, during the first thousand years of our era, besides 
literary writings, only formal acts, deeds, and documents, remain, 
which are generally in a sort of hybrid Latin, mixed with phrases 
and words of pure Italian. As learning decayed, and education 
diminished, more and more phrases and forms, purely Italian, 
are found in these documents, showing plainly that the spoken 
language was not that which was employed in writing. As ear- 
ly, however, as the eighth century, the Italian dialect clearly ap- 
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pears. In a Lucca document of 761, found in the archives of 
Lucca, and relating to the disposition of certain property, he 
read, “ Alpergula di Lamari, Gunderula qui est in casa Baronacci 
cum due filie sue—Teodulo di Monacciatico consul, di Serbano—- 
uno filio ed una filia nomine Vislinda, Rapurtula di Tramonte, 
Gaudoperto pristinario, Liutperto vestiario, Mauripostolo cabal- 
lario, Martinulo clerico, Gudaldo cuocho, Barulo porcario, Rat- 
causolo vaccario, etc.” In the year 1063 (this at least is the date 
attributed by Pardessus) is a document relating to the laws and 
usages of the sea, which is in clear Italian, showing that the lan- 
guage was already an established one. And San Francisco d’As- 
sisi, who was born in 1154, has left us a Cantico del Sole, also 
written in pure Italian. From this time forward various compo- 
sitions in Italian appear; and, finally, in the fourteenth century, 
the great Italians bravely wrote in their own spoken language. 
It would, therefore, seem to be clear, on the one hand, that 
Latin was in Rome the language of learned men, and of the edu- 
cated classes, down to the invasion of the barbarians, by whom 
it has been supposed to be corrupted ; and, on the other hand, 
there is clear evidence that Italian was written as early as 761. 
The fact of its having been written then seems distinctly to prove 
that it had at least existed for some time as a spoken language. 
Is it possible to believe that in the short space of two centuries it 
had developed out of the Latin, and assumed its present, or near- 
ly its present, shape? Is it not far more probable that it was an 
affiliation or modification of the lingua rustica—the common 
speech of the people of ancient Rome, or of some of its provinces 
—represented in writing according to the vulgar pronunciation ? 
The supposed overwhelming influence upon the Latin lan- 
guage, attributed to the Germanic nations, by which Italy was 
overrun, cannot, after all, date further back than the beginning 
of the fifth century, when Attila attacked Rome. But, according 
to the accounts we have, he only commanded some one hundred 
thousand men, who would have had little influence on the enor- 
mous population of the Roman Empire, even had they remained 
there. But they did not; they withdrew to their own domains, 
and left the country to govern itself. There can be no doubt 
that as late as the age of Honorius, Rome was powerful, popu- 
lous, and wealthy. The games were still continued in the amphi- 
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theatres. The Colosseum was perfect, and in the Circus Maxi- 
mus hundreds of thousands of spectators gathered together to see 
the chariot-races. Ammiamus Marcellus has left us a vivid de- 
scription of the extraordinary luxury and lavish expenditure of 
these later days of the empire, showing clearly how little influ- 
ence had then been exerted by the barbarians on the charac- 
ter of Rome. Other influences were far more powerful, and it 
is to them rather than to the barbarians that we should attrib- 
ute whatever changes took place in the language. Foremost of 
these was Christianity, which, as soon as it was firmly established, 
exercised its power to degrade learning and the arts. The culti- 
vation of pagan literature was not only frowned upon by the 
Church, but directly prohibited in many cases. The fourth 
Council of Carthage, in 398, prohibited even the reading of secu- 
lar books by bishops, and Justin asserts that in the General Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon many of the bishops could not 
even write their names. If this were the case in the Church, 
where learning is supposed.to have found its refuge in the gen- 
eral illiterateness of the Roman world, what must have been the 
case among the people? Many of the fathers were indeed accom- 
plished and learned men ; but they were exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule, and, enlightened as they were in some matters, they 
reprobated the reading of secular books. Even so distinguished 
aman as Jerome expressly condemns the study of them except 
for pious ends. Their learning was chiefly confined to theology. 
Still more illiterate than the Romans were the Germans, and 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth king of Italy, could not even write his 
name. It is quite unnecessary to suppose that the corruption of 
the language proceeded from the barbarians. The total igno- 
rance of the Romans themselves of literature amply accounts for 
it. As the study of the classic writers was abandoned or prohib- 
ited, the people only knew their common daily speech ; and, as is 
usually the case, the bones of the language gradually were weak- 
ened, inflections were altered, conjugations were lost, consonants 
dropped out, elisions and transpositions took place of letters, 
mispronunciations occurred—and gradually the language was 
modified and simplified in its lexical forms, though not vitally 
changed. Even supposing only those natural changes which 
would necessarily occur among a people who neither read nor 
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wrote, to continue for centuries, and then the language to be re- 
written according to its pronunciation, we should not expect any 
other result than what is to be found in Italy. So far from the 
barbarians, whether Germans or others, imposing their language 
on the Romans, Rome, says Augustine, imposed her language 
upon them; at least this must have been the case within the 
limits of the Roman Empire, or, at all events, in its centre. 
Nay, the literary language on the revival of learning continued 
to be Latin; and the Church, through all the darkest ages, con- 
tinued to employ it exclusively, in its ceremonials as well as in 
its writings. 

The extraordinary fact is that, though the Italian language 
in its present form does not appear in any documents of which 
we have cognizance before the eighth century, and then only 
fragmentarily, yet suddenly, on the revival of letters, it bursts 
forth complete, and almost perfect, without going through grad- 
ual changes which can be clearly traced. Surely this indicates 
that it had long existed in the common speech of the people. If 
it appears as a finished language in literature in general respects 
by the twelfth century, in a form which for six hundred years 
has scarcely altered, it is not to be supposed that it then sudden- 
ly sprang out of the earth, but that it had long existed as a lan- 
guage. Even then, when it first appears in its present form, 
Latin continued still to be used in all documents and in litera- 
ture ; and when Dante broke from its fetters to write his great 
poem in the common tongue, he was guilty of a violent liter- 
ary innovation. Nor without hesitation and long consideration 
did he decide upon this course. He at first contemplated writing 
his “ Commedia” in Latin, and only after repeated trials finally 
decided upon the vulgar tongue. Petrarca had less courage, 
and wrote his great poem, “ Africa,” by which he thought to 
immortalize himself, in Latin ; whereas, in fact, he is only known 
at the present day by his poems in the language of the people. 

We have, then, only an interval of two centuries between the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire and the appearance of the 
Italian language. The language that had been spoken in the 
time of Augustus continued to Julian, who was an accomplished 
scholar and devoted to literature. We have no indications that 
it did not continue in nearly the same form down, at least, to the 
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time of Justinian. Claudian flourished as late as the beginning 
of the fifth century. Boethius died in a. p. 529, and the “ Insti- 
tutes” of Justinian required to be written in Latin, in order to 
be intelligible to Rome. It is clear, then, that down to his death, 
in 565, but little change had taken place in the language. Nor is 
there any good reason to suppose that this condition of things 
did not long continue. As early as the eighth century, as we 
have seen, Italian appears in private documents, and in the epitaph 
of Pope Gregory V., who died in 999, we see that there were 
three forms of speech recognized and distinguished from each 
other: the Frankish, the vulgar (lingua rustica, Italian), and the 
Latin : 
“ Usus Francisca vulgari et voce Latina 
Instituit populos eloquio triplici.” 


As early as the sixth century, Gregory the Great says: “Iam 
at no pains to avoid barbarous confusions ; I do not condescend to 
observe the place and force of propositions and inflections. My 
indignation is stirred by the notion of bending the words of the 
heavenly oracle under the rule of Donatus.” All the Christian 
writers had the same practice more or less. Basil affected rude- 
ness. Jerome says: “ Once for all, I know cubitum to be neuter ; 
but the people make it masculine, and so do I.” And Augustine 
declares, “ We are not afraid of the grammarians’ rod.” Does 
not this, at least, tend to show that the language of the people 
did not conform to the strict grammatical forms of literary Latin ? 

In the Ambrosian Library is to be found a parchment of the 
eighth century, on which is transcribed a part of the “ Paschalis 
Carminis, Lib. 4, a versu 128 ad finen—tum Lib. V.” This codex 
is specially interesting as probably having been written by a care- 
less or ignorant amanuensis who spells as uneducated persons 
spell, according to sound. Such, at least, is the opinion of Pey- 
ron. Diphthongs are oddly written, the final letters of cases omit- 
ted, the conjugations of words disturbed—all resulting, as Peyron 
thinks, from the scribe’s writing according to pronunciation. 
Among other words, majestas is written magestas, the o is con- 
stantly confounded with w, e with ¢, d with ¢, e with gu, 7 with g.* 

The Neapolitan Gattola (“ad historiam Abatiae Cassinensis 


* See edition of Sedulius, by Faustino Arevalo, Rome, 1794. 
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accessiones II. 68”) publishes a document of the date of 960 a. p., 
when three witnesses answer thus: “ Sao ho kelle tere e chelli, 
fini que ke contene trenta anni le possidette parte 8. Benedicti,” 
which is merely misspelled Italian, showing that the people then 
spoke it, though all books were written in Latin. 

Muratori also cites a donation of certain lands of the date of 
900, which is all in the Italian dialect. This was copied in 1354 
by a notary, who declares that he transcribed it: “ Di parola en 
parola come si contiene qui appresso.” The only reason which 
can be given for discrediting the form of language in this docu- 
ment, is the supposition that the notary might possibly have 
translated it into Italian, but this is not only inconsistent with his 
direct declaration, but without reason or object at that time, when 
Latin was the common language of similar documents. 

Pietro Martini publishes a codex transcribed in 1426-50 
from a parchment of the ninth century, in Sardinia, which in 
nearly all respects, save the plural termination in s, as in “ ipsos 
infideles pro tanto annos” (the s being sometimes omitted and 
sometimes written), is Italian. 

But even a century previous we have clear evidence that 
Italian was both spoken and written. In the first part of three 
letters of Torbeno Falliti (1385), which has been lately discov- 
ered, is transcribed a fragment of a letter of a bishop written in 
740, which is to all intents and purposes Italian, with a mixture 
of Latin terminations in the plurals ins. If, as we shall have 
occasion to consider, the final s was in many cases not sounded, 
or but lightly, this would afford us an example of a half-educated 
man trying to write Latin, when he actually spoke Italian. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the Italian language 
when it first makes its appearance in written documents? Is 
there any such peculiarity in its general construction, in its 
words and lexical forms, as to show that it was rooted in the Teu- 
tonic languages? Or does it rather bear clear marks of a Latin 
ancestry? Can there be any doubt on this subject? Here and 
there, undoubtedly, a word or phrase has been adopted from for- 
eign sources, but these are few, and have been modified to south- 
ern forms and terminations. The grammar and construction are 
certainly not German, the vocabulary is Latin, and all the varia- 
tions therefrom clearly indicate that its parentage is to be found 
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either in Latin or in the lingua rustica of the Latin people. It 
would seem to be an attempt by the uneducated and illiterate to 
write according to the common pronunciation, and the common 
forms of popular utterance. The elaborated forms of conjuga- 
tion and declension existing in the written and literary Latin are 
sometimes rejected, and sometimes caught after, in the termina- 
tions of words, so as to give it a literary air; but ordinarily, even 
in the earliest Italian documents, a simpler and less elaborated lan- 
guage is manifest—and this, it is certainly not “absurd” to fancy, 
may have been the lingua rustica or vulgaris of the people. 

We are thus led to a consideration of the probable pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin language by the ancients, for this would plainly 
throw an important light upon the subject. This question has 
been much mooted of late, and will form the continuation of this 
paper in the next number of this Review. 


W. W. Srory. 
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EPHESUS, CYPRUS, AND MYCEN* 


Sme by side with the splendid achievements in physical sci- 
ence which distinguish our generation must be placed the results 
of archeological research. The two forms of labor are not 
necessarily connected or interdependent, yet they have been 
equally stimulated by a common experience in detecting possi- 
bilities of entrance—often slight and inconspicuous posterns, dis- 
coverable rather to the eye of faith than to that of knowledge— 
in barriers which once seemed hopelessly closed. It is not so 
very long since the complete or at least formless ruin of the 
great cities and edifices of antiquity was a generally-accepted 
belief: the phrase “not one stone shall be left upon another” 
was supposed to express a literal fact; the lost languages were 
given up as lost; and the unrecorded histories were never meant 
to be restored. Now scarcely a year passes without the discov- 
ery of some important historical landmark, and every new light 
of knowledge, illuminating the remote past of our race, reveals 
the dim outlines of a still remoter past behind it. As one climb- 
ing a long mountain-slope, we see farther backward in proportion 
as we rise. 


The great age of archeological discovery began with Layard’s 


* “Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple 
of Diana.” By J.T. Wood, F.8. A. 4to, pp. 475. James R. Osgood & Co. 

“Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches 
end Excavations, during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island.” By General Louis 
Palma di Cesnola. Large 8vo, pp. 456. Harper & Brothers. 

“Mycenw: A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycene and Tiryns.” 
By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 4to, 
pp. 384. Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 
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excavations on the site of Nineveh, and the researches of Sir 
Charles Fellowes in Caria and Lycia. Soon afterward M. Mari- 
ette, carrying a similar faith and enthusiasm to Egypt, found 
Memphis, and entered upon that long series of successes which 
has not yet come toanend. The race of explorers immediately 
begat a race of scholars: new Egyptologists appeared, and en- 
forced their claims to honor and authority ; Assyriologists for the 
first time came into being; and George Smith found history and 
religion on the dumb tablets exhumed by Layard. His own 
later researches at Nineveh; the excavations on the Palatine 
Hill, in Rome; Mariette’s discovery of the statues of the Shep- 
herd kings at Tanis ; Schliemann in the Troad and at Mycene ; 
Wood at Ephesus; Cesnola in Cyprus; and Curtius at Olympia 
—to say nothing of such minor research as that of the Austrian 
Government at Samothrace, Davis at Carthage, and Burton in 
the land of Midian—constitute a body of discovery of such vast 
importance and absorbing interest, that the civilized world seems 
searcely yet fully to credit.its possession. It is a skeptical age, 
and, when it sees so many men, who at first sight appear to be 
guided only by an intense, unreasoning belief in their object, 
actually finding what they sought, the natural tendency is to 
doubt and question and seek for antagonistic views. All the 
precious material so recently acquired must first be classified and 
relegated to its proper place in our ordered knowledge of the 
human past, before the world shall clearly recognize its impor- 
tance. Its influence on the class of intelligent thinkers is already 
very perceptible. 

Almost every one of the great discoveries I have enumerated 
has been due to faith in the trustworthiness of the ancient au- 
thorities. Sinee Herodotus and Ptolemy, so long suspected of 
having been fabulists, have been wholly rehabilitated as careful 
and conscientious guides, Strabo, Pliny, Pausanias—indeed all 
descriptive passages of classic authors—receive an authentic 
stamp, which they searcely possessed before. But the belief, 
which instigated such labors and trials of patience as every ex- 
plorer must undergo, was not a mere uninstructed enthusiasm. 
Mr. Wood believed that there had been a Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and hence that its remains were not past finding out ; 
General di Cesnola believed that there had been stately temples 
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at Idalium, Golgos, Amathus, and Paphos; and Dr. Schliemann, 
in turning to prehistoric Mycenz, depended far more upon the 
statement of Pausanias than upon the strophes of ®schylus. 
Although in the story of each there may seem to be an element 
of lucky accident, it will prove to be hardly more than the luck 
which, in the end, rewards persistent enthusiasm. There was a 
point in the labors of each when a doubting explorer would have 
stopped short, discouraged; and the triumph lay beyond that 
point. The narratives of the three last-named archeologists 
have appeared during the past year, and they form, in conjunce- 
tion with Dr. Hirschfeld’s report on the explorations at Olym- 
pia, such a contribution of recovered knowledge as should make 
the year forever memorable. 

Beginning with Mr. Wood’s first excavations at Ephesus, in 
1863, and closing with Dr. Schliemann’s discovery of the royal 
tombs at Mycenz in November, 1876, the labors of the three 
gentlemen are included within a period of thirteen years. Their 
tasks were wholly distinct in character, and their methods of 
labor, therefore, had but a general resemblance. Mr. Wood's 
was the simplest, his one aim being to discover the Temple of 
Diana, the situation of which was indicated by nothing upon the 
present surface of the soil. Dr. Schliemann’s was the easiest, 
since his explorations were fixed within cireumscribed and rather 
contracted limits; and General di Cesnola’s was, at the same 
time, the most arduous, and the most uncertain in its probable 
results. 

I shall take the three in the order of their labors, and endeav- 
or to detach, in each case, the clear and simple story from the 
somewhat irregular mixture of personal narrative, description of 
objects, and antiquarian conjectures, which we find in the vol- 
umes. By adding thereto a statement of results, with impartial 
reference to the character of the objects discovered, I may be 
able to furnish the reader with the necessary basis of fact, and 
qualify him to examine, with some degree of independence, the 
conflicting theories which seek to establish themselves thereon. 
The spoils of Cyprus and Mycene, as will be seen, are too new 
and unexpected to be readily disposed of, even by the most ex- 
perienced scholars. In order to make room for them, the old 
adjustment of epochs in the art and general culture of the an- 
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cients must be very materially changed ; and the archeologists 
are almost as unwilling to accept such changes as are the theo- 
logians. Least of all, have they the right to disparage the en- 
thusiasm of the explorer, over-credulous though it be; for to 
that enthusiasm they owe the achievements recorded in these 
three works. There are not many book-scholars who would have 
labored at Ephesus for years, before grasping the clew which 
led Mr. Wood to the temple of Diana: still fewer would have 
dreamed of digging at Mycen, with the expectation of finding 
anything. beyond the foundations of Cyclopean walls; and in 
1862, more than three years before General di Cesnola reached 
Cyprus, the French archeologist, Count de Vogué, makes this 
report of his researches: “ Quant 4 l’exploration extérieure de 
Vile, je puis le dire, elle a été aussi compléte que possible; rien 
@apparent n'a été omis.” It is, perhaps, not in human nature 
that a man of distinguished learning shall find that a favorite 
theory, upon which he has lavished years of thought, is jarred 
and in danger of being overthrown, without jealously defending 
it ; yet it is curious to notice what immediate receptance any dis- 
covery obtains, which seems to establish a point in what is called 
sacred history, and how much doubt and discussion follow the 
evidences of a fact underlying some episode of the semi-mythi- 
cal age of profane history. 

In beginning his work at Ephesus, in May, 1863, Mr. Wood 
had several ancient authorities—the most important being Pliny, 
Strabo, Pausanias, and Philostratus—to guide him in his re- 
searches. They coincided in stating that the temple was built 
on low, marshy soil, and the last two clearly indicated, in their 
accounts, that a road led from it to the Magnesian Gate of Ephe- 
sus. But Mr. Wood, trusting to a statement of Philostratus that 
Damianus, a rich Roman, had connected the temple with the 
city by a stoa, or covered portico, one stadium (600 feet) in 
length, was misled by a ridge of soil on the seaward side of the 
city, and sought for the temple at that distance. His agreement 
with the British Museum to excavate both the Odeum and the 
Great Theatre probably prevented him from wasting much time 
and money in fruitless labor; and it was the means, finally, of 
guiding him to the true locality. After working three years 
with unimportant results, he confined his work to the Great 
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Theatre, which was one of the largest in Asia Minor, 495 feet in 
diameter, and capable of seating 24,500 persons. At the eastern 
entrance he came upon a series of sculptured decrees, relating to 
an endowment of the temple by C. Vibius Salutarius, a wealthy 
Roman, about the year a. p. 104. The gold and silver statues of 
the goddess were ordered to be carried from the temple to the 
theatre by the priests, who were to be met at the Magnesian 
Gate by the ephebi, or young men of the city, and afterward to 
be escorted by the same, on their return, as far as the Coressian 
Gate. 

By the close of the year 1867, Mr. Wood succeeded in dis- 
covering both the gates, probably (he gives us no details) by ex- 
amining the remains of the ancient city-wall, which was seven 
miles in circuit, ten feet in thickness, and studded with massive 
square towers, one hundred feet apart. Having cleared a wide 
space in front of the Magnesian Gate down to the ancient pave- 
ment, he found a bifurcation of the roads, one, with slight marks 
of travel, turning off in the direction of the ruins of Magnesia, 
while the other, worn into deep ruts by the wheels of chariots, 
diverged northward, following the foot of Mount Coressus tow- 
ard the Coressian Gate. The latter road was thirty-five feet in 
width, and paved with immense blocks of marble and limestone ; 
there could be no doubt that it was the ancient way to the tem- 
ple. Its grade descended at first, which corresponded with old 
accounts ; and, finally, after pushing the excavation 500 yards 
from the gate, the stone piers of the stoa of Damianus, men- 
tioned by Philostratus, made their appearance. 

This discovery, fortunately, overcame the skepticism of the 
trustees of the British Museum, who were on the point of dis- 
continuing the small allowances they had made. A larger sum 
was granted, and the work was vigorously pushed forward. The 
“stadium” of Philostratus, however, lengthened into several 
stadia, and still there was no trace of the temple. Turning to 
Pausanias, Mr. Wood remarked that he speaks of the sepulchre 
of Androclus, on the way from the temple to the Magnesian Gate, 
and in February, 1869, at a distance of half a mile from the lat- 
ter point, the explorer came upon a plinth of white-marble blocks, 
forty-two feet square, with several courses of masonry upon it. 
He pressed onward impatiently, sinking pits in advance, and thus 
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following the road without wholly excavating it, finding sarcoph- 
agi of sculptured marble and many other remains which indi- 
cated beyond question that this was the via sacra of Ephesus. 
lis funds were nearly exhausted, the season was closing, and the 
ancient road led directly toward the modern Turkish village of 
Ayasalouk, where digging would be attended with great diffi- 
culties. The prize seemed to vanish as he was on the point of 
grasping it; but one last experiment suggested itself to his mind. 
Following the direction of the ancient road with his eye, he de- 
termined to dig a trench at a point half a mile farther on, where 
there were some old olive-trees and modern boundary-walls. In 
a few days the workmen struck upon a thick wall, built of large 
blocks of stone and marble. A second trench, located by a for- 
tunate conjecture, revealed an angle of this wall, near which 
were inserted two large blocks, with duplicate inscriptions in 
Latin and Greek, of the time of Augustus, and showing clearly 
that Mr. Wood had discovered the perdbolus, or wall of inclos- 
ure of the sacred precinct of the temple. Thus the final success 
was assured in May, 1869, just six years from the beginning of 
the work. 

The last remittance received from England was accompanied 
by the declaration that it would veritably be the last unless some- 
thing important should be discovered ; but now a generous ap- 
propriation was made, and work was resumed as usual in the 
autumn. Ilow narrowly Mr. Wood had escaped failure was 
evident when further research showed that he had struck the 
peribolus at its extreme southern angle, not suspecting the curve 
of the ancient road to the northward. The inclosure, in fact, 
was so spacious that, on the side next to the village of Ayasa- 
louk, it is fully half a mile in length. After tracing the wall for 
1,600 feet, therefore, Mr. Wood adopted the plan of sinking 
a great number of experimental holes, in the hope of striking 
the site of the temple. He discovered a great deal of Roman 
architecture, the houses of the priests, mosaic pavements, and 
pieces of sculpture, of slight artistic value. On the last day of 
the year 1869, one of the workmen came upon a massive pave- 
ment of white marble at a depth of nearly twenty feet below the 
surface. An examination the next morning proved that the ma- 
sonry was Greek, and Diana of the Ephesians gave her sanctuary 
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as a New-Year’s offering to the persistent faith of the English 
explorer. The work during the remainder of the season yielded 
only two fragments of sculptured drums of columns (not then 
recognized as such), and the foundation-pier of one of the col- 
umns of the peristyle. 

On December 1, 1870, the character of the discovery was 
indisputably settled. The base of a column was found in situ, 
together with the plinth of another column, which belonged to 
one of the more ancient temples on the same site. The latter, 
built about 500 3s. c., was probably that burned by Erostratus 
(356 B. c.), which was replaced by the probably far more im- 
posing structure of the architect Deinocrates. Mr. Wood satis- 
fied himself that there have been three different temples on the 
spot, substantially upon the same foundations, but of varying 
architectural design. During the winter he was able to ascer- 
tain the direction of the lines of the structure, with the inter- 
columnar spaces, and thereby to calculate both the amount of 
the necessary excavation and the proper disposition of the débris. 

It was worth much labor to ascertain the exact site of an edi- 
fice so renowned in classic and early Christian times; but it was 
a great achievement to recover architectural fragments sufficient 
for the reconstruction of the plan of the temple, as it stood up 
to the time of its ruin by the Goths about the year 262 A. p. 
Mr. Wood has thoroughly verified the ancient accounts of its 
imposing character. It stood upon a platform of masonry, meas- 
uring 418 by 239 feet, with a height of nine and a half feet, 
scaled by fourteen steps. The temple itself was 3424 by nearly 
164 feet in dimensions, octastyle, having eight columns in front, 
and dipteral, having a double row of columns surrounding the 
cella. These columns were, exactly as Pliny describes them, 
one hundred in number, twenty-seven of which were the gifts 
of kings. “They were six feet in diameter at the base, and, ac- 
cording to the proportions of the improved Ionie order, must 
have been about fifty-six feet in height. Pliny states that thir- 
ty-six of these columns were celate, or sculptured, and the 
double row of eight at each end, with the two included within 
the projections of the cella, would give precisely that number. 
The entire height of the temple, from the base to the apex of 
the pediment, must have been between eighty-five and ninety 
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feet. The cella of the temple was nearly seventy feet wide, 
and the central portion of it appears to have been Aypethral, 
or open to the sky. Mr. Wood discovered the place of the altar, 
behind which undoubtedly stood that statue of the many-breasted 
Artemis a copy of which (as is evident from coins and medals) 
was found in the villa of Hadrian, and is now in the Museum of 
the Vatican. An architectural imagination may easily rebuild 
the entire structure, and set its phantom splendor on the ex- 
humed foundation. 

No theory has been changed, nor any new question raised, by 
Mr. Wood’s success. He has worked upon purely historical 
ground, and the ancient authorities are his best witnesses. No 
one has disputed the solid marble evidence which he has brought 
to light ; and the main lesson to be drawn from his labor is that 
complete destruction is a more difficult task than has heretofore 
been supposed—that the simple processes of Nature almost in- 
variably hide some fragment of that which war or fanaticism 
would annihilate, and protect it for the believing explorer who 
may come two or three thousand years afterward. The only 
possible contribution to a more ancient period of art which Mr. 
Wood may have furnished is found in some fragments of sculpt- 
ure, which Mr. Newton considers archaic, excavated near the 
lowest step of the temple. Their resemblance to some of the 
objects found by General di Cesnola in Cyprus is noticed by the 
distinguished archeologist, but a more careful examination and 
comparison are necessary before their character can be approxi- 
mately determined. 

General di Cesnola, who fought gallantly for the Union dur- 
ing our civil war, and was appointed consul to Cyprus during 
the last days of President Lincoln’s life, reached his post at 
Larnaca, the ancient Citium, on Christmas-day, 1865. His 
first attempts at research were of an amateur character, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the place, and only gradually be- 
came earnest and laborious, through the stimulus given by an 
occasional discovery, such as the site of a small temple to Deme- 
ter Paralia, a large Phoenician sarcophagus of white marble, and 
some terra-cotta vases and statuettes, showing a singular mixture 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek designs. In fact, a great part 
of his later success must be attributed to the circumstance of his 
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long residence upon the island, as contrasted with the hasty and 
superficial examinations of M. de Vogué. The archeologist 
must needs learn his trade, like any other craftsman ; -his eye can 
only be gradually trained to detect the peculiarities of locality, 
surface, and soil, without consulting which his labor is mere 
guess-work. Nevertheless, General di Cesnola’s first great dis- 
covery was partly due to his having selected Dali, the ancient 
Idalium, as a summer residence for his family. The village is 
about fifteen miles from Larnaca, among the hills bordering the 
great central valley of the island, between its two parallel moun- 
tain-chains. Living quietly there, in a little country-house, and 
making acquaintance with the native inhabitants, he was able to 
survey the ground deliberately, and fix upon the probable site of 
the ancient necropolis. He then obtained the necessary firman 
from the Porte, leased the ground on satisfactory conditions, 
went systematically to work, and in the course of three or four 
years explored no less than 15,000 tombs.* 

The site of Golgos, a few miles east of Idalium, was the scene 
of General di Cesnola’s next great triumph. He had made a 
slight preliminary examination there in the summer of 1867, 
finding nothing but the foundations of some stone dwellings. 
Repeating the attempt early in 1870, he was rewarded by the 


* The remains which came piecemeal to light were of the most interesting charac- 
ter. Many of the tombs, having been simply excavated in the earth, had fallen in, 
and quite destroyed their contents ; others had evidently been despoiled many cen- 
turies ago; but a very large number still remained intact, and were filled with fine 
earth, which had percolated through the porous soil. The vases and other mortuary 
objects were thus preserved in all their freshness, and came forth to the light of day 
with no color faded, not even a knife-scratch eroded. At first, the objects found were 
all of the early Phoenician period ; then, quite unexpectedly, a later Greek necropolis 
made its appearance above the former, the tombs yielding the rarest treasures of 
iridescent glass, gold ear-rings, bracelets and thin diadems, and terra-cotta lamps. 
The Pheenician tombs, farther under these, were in much better preservation ; human 
bones, and even perfect skulls, were found in them, together with weapons, bowls, and 
ornaments of copper and bronze. In a great collection which Cesnola thus acquired, 
there are curious vases in the form of animals, among which the cow’s-head, upon 
which Dr. Schliemann lays so much stress at Mycens, occurs very frequently. No 
statue, or indication of a temple, was discovered ; but the pottery proved to be richer 
in historic suggestion than any architecture. The most of it was thoroughly archaic 
in form as well as ornamentation, the latter generally showing an undoubted Assyrian 
character, while some objects were wholly Egyptian. Thus is opened a special field 
of research, abounding in questions which will not easily be settled. 
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discovery of that most interesting sarcophagus which is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Although of very 
soft caleareous stone, it is wonderfully preserved. The sides 
contain representations of a banquet-scene, and warriors hunting 
a bull and boar, but the sacred Assyrian tree appears in the lat- 
ter, and the relief of Perseus and Medusa, on one end, presents 
some unusual features. Having set his men to work at a place 
where M. de Vogué was reported to have found some stone 
heads, the general returned to Larnaca to perform certain consu- 
lar duties, and within a week received the weleome news that a 
colossal head had been found, and the village was in an uproar. 
He tells a very graphic story of his ride to Golgos by night, his 
troubles with the native authorities, and his cunning recovery of 
many objects which had been stolen and concealed. This was 
the beginning of his discovery of thirty-two statues of various 
sizes, followed by that of a temple, sixty by forty-five feet in 
dimension, and surrounded by seventy-two pedestals, nearly all 
the statues belonging to which, more or less mutilated, were 
finally recovered. The labor of one hundred and ten men, in 
eleven days, unearthed no less than two hundred and twenty- 
eight pieces of sculpture, many of them figures of from six to 
seven feet in height, in a perfect condition. But the differences 
in their character, which, fortunately, we are now able to study 
from the original works, were a new astonishment. Egyptian 
art, so pronounced as to be almost pure, Assyrian art equally so, 
archaic Grecian art in combination with these, later Grecian, and 
even Greco-Roman art, are all here united in one company of 
statues, which seem to represent fifteen hundred years of history. 
It is a singular circumstance that each school was separately 
grouped, only such mixture of types being apparent as might 
have occurred when the temple was destroyed. The inscribed 
tablets and bass-reliefs were also separated according to the same 
system, and even the votive offerings appeared to be classified, as 
if they had been laid before different divinities. 

I must refer the reader to General di Cesnola’s volume for 
the particulars of his practical and official difficulties, before he 
succeeded in transporting these inestimable relics to the sea-shore, 
and shipping them for England. No sooner were they thus 
secured to the world, and a new period of leisure had arrived, 
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than he set out for a complete exploration of the southeastern 
shore of the island. Beyond determining the sites of Throni 
and Leucolla, the results of this journey were not important, and 
he next turned his attention to Paphos (the name of which still ap- 
pears in the modern Baffa), at the western extremity of Cyprus. 
Hlere, on a bold eminence above the sea, the foundations of that 
illustrious sanctuary of Aphrodite, which once gleamed to the 
mariner from afar, over the blue pavement of the Mediterranean, 
are still to be traced. The dimensions are 221 by 167 feet. 
There are two mysterious holes drilled through the corner-stones, 
which, like those under the seat of the Pythia, at Delphi, suggest 
the secret of the oracle. But, excepting some mosaic pavements, 
no remains of art were discovered here. 

The last and most fortunate of all the explorations was that 
undertaken at Curium, after General di Cesnola’s visit to Eng- 
land, and the sale of the spoils of Idalium and Golgos to an insti- 
tution in his adopted country. The site of the ancient city is on 
the southwestern shore of Cyprus, half-way between Amathus 
and Paphos, on a rocky plateau, three hundred feet above the 
sea. Jere the remains upon the surface are more abundant than 
at any other place except Neo-Paphos. It was easy to trace the 
sites of large edifices and even of dwelling-houses without ex- 
cavating. There are seven spots where shafts of marble or gran- 
ite lie half-imbedded in the earth, probably just as when they fell, 
more than twenty-five hundred years ago. Wishing to ascertain 
the size of the columns where eight lay together, Cesnola had 
the earth removed, and found a mosaic pavement, with a pattern 
of lotus-flowers under it. This pavement had been broken in 
various places by some ancient treasure-seeker, who had dug six 
or seven feet deeper, apparently without reaching the booty he 
coveted. Selecting a spot which sounded hollow, and sinking a 
pit twenty feet deeper than his predecessor had done, Cesnola 
discovered a gallery hewed out of the native rock, with evidences 
of steps leading up to the temple at one end, and a doorway, 
closed by a stone slab, at the other. When the slab was removed, 
a vaulted chamber, nearly filled with fine earth which had per- 
colated from above, was revealed ; soon afterward a second, and 
finally a third and fourth chamber, of similar form, situated on 
two sides of a parallelogram, sixty-five by forty feet in dimension, 
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rewarded the toilsome exploration. The first discovery of a num- 
ber of objects in gold, including a bracelet, suggested the idea 
that these were the secret treasure-chambers of the temple—a 
conjecture which was soon verified—and dictated the utmost care 
in removing the lowest stratum of earth. Scarcely had the ex- 
plorer settled this in his mind, when his head-workman handed 
him two armlets of massive gold, weighing four pounds, and bear- 
ing the inscription, in Cypriote characters: “’Etedndron Tou 
Péphon Basileos,’ Eteander, King of Paphos. In Mr. George 
Smith’s “ Records of the Past,” the name of Ithuander, King of 
Paphos, is mentioned in the list of Cypriote kings who brought 
tribute to Esarhaddon, monarch of Assyria, in the year B.c. 672. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the bracelets were a vo- 
tive offering of King Eteander. The cuneiform inscription also 
speaks of “the ten kings of Cyprus, which is in the middle of 
the sea.” 

The first room opened was devoted wholly to the golden 
treasures, which included ear and finger rings, bracelets, engraved 
gems, bowls and pater, and the agate handle «’ a mace or 
sceptre. Some of the objects were found in places which indi- 
eated that they had been thrown down at random, as if the priests 
had hastily selected and carried away only the most precious arti- 
cles when the destruction of the city became certain. The work- 
manship is of great beauty, although it is scarcely equal to that 
of the jewelry found by M. Mariette on the mummy of Queen 
Ah-hotep, which dates from at least 1800 B.c. But among the 
smaller objects were two or three inscribed Babylonian cylinders, 
one of which contains the name of a Chaldean king, of a date 
considerably earlier than 2000 s.c. Several centuries may, there- 
fore, be added to the age of many of the objects found at Curium. 
The second chamber yielded more than three hundred pieces of 
silver-ware, much of it of exquisite design; while the third and 
fourth chambers were devoted to objects in bronze, copper, and 
terra-cotta. It is impossible to illustrate, by detailed description, 
the astonishing variety and the singular value of the sacred treas- 
ury of Curium; but all the objects I have enumerated, with 
thousands of others of nearly equal interest, are now upon our 
soil, and easily accessible to all who desire to study them. The 
only other discovery which General di Cesnola made at Curium 
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was that of a number of terra-cotta heads, one statuette of bronze 
and several of white marble, near the ruins of the Temple of 
Apollo Hylates. After ten years of arduous labor, he decided 
to leave Cyprus. The American consulate there, if I am rightly 
informed, has been abolished ; and, although other treasures still 
hide beneath the accumulated soil of two thousand years, it will 
probably be long before another explorer, of equal enthusiasm 
and patience, comes to seek for them. 

It is difficult to assign an exact place, either in history or art, 
to Cesnola’s discoveries. He uses the general term “ Cypriote ” 
to designate them, in contradistinction to the Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, and archaic Grecian elements which are combined in so 
many of the objects: this term must suffice until scholars are 
able to separate, or at least classify, the latter, and determine 
something in regard to their historical precedence. Already Mr. 
Newton and Mr. A. 8. Murray appear to diverge somewhat in 
their estimates of the age of the pottery, while both are disin- 
clined to attach much weight to the far greater antiquity of the 
fictile art in Egypt and Assyria. Every advance into the pre- 
historic past awakes a natural, perhaps unconscious tendency, 
both to shorten the successive periods of civilization and to 
attach a certain symbolism of faith to forms which may have 
descended into mere conventional use. Yet the position of Cy- 
prus, visible from the shores of Syria (Pheenicia) and Cilicia, 
must have led to its settlement many centuries before it was con- 
quered by Thothmes III. about 1600 B. c. This is the first his- 
toric mention of the island, and if one of the statues found at 
Golgos should prove to be, as is surmised, that of the Egyptian 
king, it cannot reasonably be ascribed toa later period. Greek 
immigration, subjection to Phcenicia, Assyria, Persia, and again 
to Egypt, succeeded during the next thousand years, leaving 
those mingled traces which make the Cesnola collection, in this 
particular, the most remarkable in the world. A very curious 
cireumstance, and one which may throw some light on the simul- 
taneous use of emblems belonging to several different faiths, is 
the separation of the many statues of Golgos into groups, accord- 
ing to their nationality. It is almost the only instance, in 
archeology, where the later rule has not sought to destroy or 
mutilate the tokens of the earlier. 
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It is but little more than a year since Dr. Schliemann made 
his great discovery at Mycene. The entire labor, employing 


‘more than a hundred men, and energetically pushed forward by 


the explorer and his wife, did not occupy more than four months, 
It is true that he had made a preliminary examination of the 
spot in 1874, and had very carefully studied the external evi- 
dence of the site of the ancient city and its acropolis. But to 
one who remembers Mycenze, as deserted and almost as formless 
as the stony slopes of Mount Eubcea behind it, untouched for 
more than two thousand years, a more unpromising /hiding-place 
for antique treasure can hardly be imagined. I shall never for- 
get how, after leaving the trouble of rain and the terror of 
earthquake behind me at Cleon, and reaching the crest of the 
dividing mountain-ridge, all Argolis spread below me, fair and 
calm in mellow sunshine, from the Cyclopean walls of the cita- 
del of Agamemnon to the rock-theatre of its Argive spoilers, far 
away on the plain. I lingered for a long time, inside the Gate 
of Lions, over the actual site of the Agora, never dreaming 
what tombs were lying under the tumbled stones and the daisy- 
sprinkled turf. Even at Hissarlik there were better external 
indications of something hidden in the soil. But Dr. Schlie- 
mann, believing devoutly in Homer and Aéschylus, and hence 
prepared to accept Pausanias as an implicit guide, decided that 
the vestiges of illustrious tombs might still be found, and that 
the place of them must be sought in the acropolis instead of the 
lower city. The book-scholars were against him, and were plen- 
tifully supplied with interpretations and arguments. But, first, 
they doubted the existence of the tombs: assuming the latter, 
there was good reason for their conjectured location. 

Dr. Schliemann began work early in August, 1876, at the 
Gate of Lions. Beyond a small chamber, left within the mas- 
sive masonry, evidently for the gate-keeper, nothing of impor- 
tance was revealed. The excavations within the gate reached a 
depth of more than thirty feet before they struck the native 
rock, and the soil, mixed with huge blocks fallen from the tow- 
ers, was almost as hard as stone. The explorer selected a spot 
where, on sinking experimental shafts in 1874, he had found 
remains of walls and a sculptured slab which appeared to belong 
to a tomb; then, measuring a space 113 feet square, he set to 
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work to clear it out to the lowest foundation-stone. In the 
upper stratum of débris he found, most unexpectedly, pottery 
and bronze medals of the Macedonian age, indicating that some 
time after its destruction by the Argives in 468 B. c., Mycenz 
had been reinhabited, possibly for a century or two. This is not 
mentioned by any of the ancient historians; and, if the surmise 
be correct, the settlement must have been small and politically 
unimportant. Under this stratum, which had an average depth 
of three feet, archaic remains at once came to light—immense 
quantities of broken pottery, marked with both spiral and hori- 
zontal bands ; whorls and disks (as at Hissarlik) with the sign of 
the ancient cross, symbolical of fire; terra-cotta idols, bronze 
knives, objects in lead and iron, and arrow-heads of stone and 
obsidian. But the greatest promise was afforded by five sculp- 
tured tombstones, undoubtedly prehistoric in character, which 
one after the other were unearthed. Nearer the wall the re- 
mains of Cyclopean houses appeared, together with cisterns and 
water-conduits of peculiar character. Although the masonry 
was in some places perfect to a height of twenty-four feet, there 
was rarely more than one large room in each dwelling, which 
was filled with wood-ashes, millions of fragments of painted 
archaic vases, and bones of swine. Dr. Schliemann’s vivid imag- 
ination immediately saw the royal palace of Mycenz in these 
ruins, and the tombs described by Pausanias in the exhumed 
slabs, which were tolerably certain evidences of rock-sepulchres 
beneath them, 

He was, indeed, most fortunate in the spot he had chosen for 
excavation. In September he came upon an interior wall of in- 
closure, composed of parallel rows of closely-jointed slabs, up- 
right, but sloping inward at an angle of 75°. This wall was 
followed until, at the end of the month, it was laid bare in its 
whole extent, forming a circle of about a hundred feet in diam- 
eter. Several horizontal slabs, fitted to the upright ones by deep 
grooves in the stone, were found én situ, distinctly proving that 
here was veritably the ancient Agora of Mycenz. The five tomb- 
stones were all found within the limits of the circular inclosure : 
this was a circumstance so unusual, though not without precedent 
in ancient Greece, that it could only be interpreted as indicating 
that the tombs were those of personages highly distinguished in 
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the history of the city. Schliemann at once saw the bodies of 
Agamemnon, Cassandra, Eurymedon, and the others slain at the 
fatal banquet, lying beneath his feet, and his narrative of the 
exploration, from that time forward, is inevitably colored by the 
intensity of his faith in the result. The reader’s imagination 
also, it must be confessed, cannot escape the excitement. Here 
was the Agora, or public forum, in a position at once conspicu- 
ous and convenient to the people of Mycenz, near the great gate 
of the acropolis; here were the stately foundations of dwellings, 
which may have supported a rich and ample second story of 
wood, beside the ruins of the huge watch-tower; and, finally, 
here were tombs rarely distinguished by their place within the 
Agora itself! With these indisputable facts before him, we 
must pardon everything to the explorer, who, superintending the 
daily labor of his workmen, from dawn till dusk, under the hot 
autumn sun of Greece, added physical exhaustion to his intel- 
lectual excitement. It was hardly in human nature—and cer- 
tainly not in A¢s nature—to have believed otherwise. 

The exhumation of a massive Cyclopean treasury, outside of 
the Gate of Lions, which was the special task assumed by Mrs. 
Schliemann, and the examination of other points of lesser inter- 
est, occupied the month of October. Many objects of very great 
archeological value were discovered, such as curious vases, idols, 
objects in which the cow’s-head constantly reappeared, hatchets 
of bronze and moulds of basalt; but there was nothing which 
threw any direct light upon the story of Mycene. In Novem- 
ber, finally, Dr. Schliemann decided to undertake the exploration 
of the five tombs, which would either confirm or overthrow his 
ardent theory of the truth of Homer, and the base of fact upon 
which the tragic muse of A®schylus has built so grand a struct- 
ure. It is not necessary to follow his task, step by step, in the 
order of its accomplishment. A month sufficed for its com- 
pletion: the tombs, unviolated during the course of three thou- 
sand years, yielded up their dead, with an amount of mortu- 
ary treasure so large, and various, and beautiful, that the news 
of its discovery was hardly credited when first announced to the 
world. The first, second, and third tombs contained, each, the 
remains of three men, lying side by side, with traces of ashes and 
smoke which gave evidence of their simultaneous cremation. 
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With them were found diadems of thin plate-gold (or rather leaf, 
since the thickness is only ;},* of an inch), buttons, crosses 
formed of laurel-leaves, and objects of rock-crystal. In the third 
tomb, alone, seven hundred and one pieces of gold were found. 
Over the fourth tomb stood a Cycilopean altar, four feet in height 
by six in diameter, with fragments of pottery and knives of ob- 
sidian still lying around its base. The sepulchre under it con- 
tained the bodies of five men, together with such an amount of 
treasure that Dr. Schliemann devotes eighty pages of his work 
to its illustration.* 

The fifth tomb contained only one person, and the only object 
of special value found in it was a highly-ornamented drinking- 
cup of gold. But the first tomb of all, the examination of which 
had been interrupted by the accumulation of water from the 
rains, furnished the most perfectly-preserved human remains. 
The golden mask of one of the bodies, and the only mask which 
has escaped distortion from fire or the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent mass of soil, gives us a singular combination of the 
Hellenic nose and forehead, with the close eyes, thin lips, wide 
mouth, and curled mustache, of a type which seems to be partly 
Assyrian; yet the one head which was recovered, and preserved 
by an application of gum-sandarac dissolved in alcohol, shows us 
a brain of remarkable balance and beauty.t 


* Among the objects found were bronze swords and lances, golden crowns, brace- 
lets, greaves, belts, buttons, flagons, goblets, rings, and pins, amber beads, cows’-heads 
of combined silver and gold, alabaster vases, and articles in copper, bronze, and wood. 
By this time, the fame of the astonishing discoveries had spread through Greece. 
People flocked by hundreds, and by thousands, from Nauplia, Argos, Corinth, and 
even Athens, to look upon the opened sepulchres and their spoils: Dr. Schliemann 
was obliged to hire a nightly corps of watchmen, who, as he states with justifiable 
pride, kindled upon the Cyclopean tower of Mycene the first beacon which had been 
lighted there since that which, with “a sunbeam-stretching stride,” had crossed the 
4Zgean, leaping from the heights of /Esopos and Kithzron, to announce to Clytem- 
nestra the fall of Troy. 

+ The bodies buried in the five tombs amounted to twelve men, three women, and 
(possibly) two or three children ; and Dr. Schliemann thus gives his reasons for be- 
lieving that they had all received the rites of sepulture at the same time : “ The iden- 
tity of the mode of burial, the perfect similarity of all of the tombs, their very close 
proximity, the impossibility of admitting that three, or even five, royal personages of 
immeasurable wealth, who had died a natural death at long intervals of time, should 
have been huddled together in the same tomb; and, finally, the great resemblance of 
all the ornaments, which show exactly the same style of art and the same epoch—all 
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After excavating the five tombs, and another outside the circle 
of the Agora, the existence of which was shrewdly surmised by 
a Greek officer of engineers, the work was discontinued. Dr. 
Schliemann had undertaken it at his own private expense, and 
with the condition that the Greek Government should have the 
right of possession to all the objects discovered. After such an 
immediate and magnificent success, therefore, there was not much 
inducement to continue an exploration which could not possibly 
have yielded results to be compared with those already attained. 
The treasure of “gold-abounding Mycenze” (Homer's epithet 
again justified !), of the value of $25,000, was transferred to the 
vaults of the Bank of Athens, where it still waits for some dis- 
position which may make it accessible to the study of scholars. 
We must content ourselves, for the present, with the 700 illus- 
trations contained in the explorer’s volume, and we shall find 
them entirely available for comparison with archaic objects of 
the same character, found by Schliemann himself at Hissarlik, 
and by General di Cesnola in Cyprus. Furthermore, we have 
the testimony of Mr. Newton to their accordance, in character 
and design, with a number of archaic vases found at Jalysus, in 
Rhodes. We cannot, therefore, say that all these discoveries be- 
long strictly to the same historic period, but we are compelled to 
admit the existence of a common art, which, in the prehistoric 
times, belonged to the civilization of the races inhabiting all the 
eastern coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, including the 
greater portion of Greece.* 
these facts are so many proofs that all the twelve men, three women, and perhaps 
two or three children, had been murdered simultaneously and burned at the same 
time.” Not proof, certainly ; but we must allow the explorer his claim to presumptive 
evidence. His evidence in regard to the structure of the Agora, drawn from Book 
XVIII. of the “Iliad” and Book VIII. of the “ Odyssey,” is admissible and wholly 
satisfactory ; it can scarcely be questioned that he found the Agora of Mycene. The 
facts that the sepulchral excavations were cut in the bed-rock of the acropolis, at an 
average of twenty-five feet below the present surface of the soil, and that the manner 
of sepulture and the mortuary treasures were exactly alike, are also favorable to 
Schliemann’s hypothesis; but History aims to be an exact science, and will accept 
nothing which cannot be clearly established. She recognizes no “ probabilities.” 

* What Dr. Schleimann calls the suastika—a cross with rectangular projections at 
its ends, representing the sign of fire—which is conjectured to have been one of the 
earliest Aryan symbols, is found alike in the Troac, at Mycenw, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 
The Assyrian rosette, with its variations introduced for the sake of ornament, is an- 
other characteristic. The Egyptian lotus, flower and bud, is of very frequent occur- 
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Since the publication of Dr. Schliemann’s work, I have re- 
examined the greater portion of the objects in the Cesnola col- 
lection, in the Metropolitan Museum ; and I have been surprised 
to find so many of them identical with those found by Schlie- 
mann at Mycene. The diadems of gold-leaf, the wreaths of 
laurel-leaves, the golden buttons (some of them showing exactly 
the same ornamental patterns, in repowssé work), the bronze hatch- 
ets and sword-blades, are not to be distinguished from the same 
objects among the Mycenzean spoils; while there is scarcely a 
type of pottery, or a form of the rude terra-cotta idols, contained 
in the latter, which is not matched by something from Idalium, 
Golgos, or Curium. When we add thereto the similar objects 
from what Schliemann styles the pre-Trojan city at Hissarlik, 
and the Rhodian vases from Ialysus, we find ourselves face to 
face with one and the same school of ceramic and decorative art. 
The inference which might be drawn from this fact seems to 
conflict with former historical theories. Certainly the same race 
could not have possessed these separated shores and islands at 
the same time, nor could one divinity (however related, as we 
know, were the ancient theologies) have received the same honor 
in each place. We are thus led to accept the existence of con- 
ventional forms and decorative patterns in art, and to trace them 
to what was undoubtedly their primal souree—Egypt and As- 
syria. Jere another question arises, which the professional 
archeologists do not seem to have adequately considered. At 
what phase of human civilization does the fictile art make its ap- 
pearance? From the evidence of our ancient mounds in this 
country, it is the first step from barbarism to the beginning of 
civilization, and thus almost the oldest of the rude mechanic arts. 
Ifence, in Pheenicia, its introduction must have speedily followed 
rence, and the terra-cotta objects exhumed by General di Cesnola in Cyprus contain 
quite as many cows’-heads as those which delighted the heart of Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycene. The latter gentleman, in fact, while evidently restraining his enthusiasm in 
regard to his latest discoveries, can no more help directing emphatic attention to the 
bodpid Hera of Mycene than to the glaukopid Athena of Ilium. In both instances 
he certainly lays too much stress on a figure which it is by no means certain was 
always a religious symbol ; for, if this were so, Hera, rather than Aprhodite, must have 
been the popular deity in Cyprus. Thus, what Dr. Schliemann’s discovery seems to 
prove, General di Cesnola’s discovery disproves. The truth probably is, that, even in 
the earliest times, ornaments gradually lost their emblematic character, and their ex- 
istence, as ornaments, indicates no more than their previous origin. 
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its invention in Egypt, which was nearer 4900 zn. c. than 3000 B.c., 
while in Assyria its antiquity can hardly be ascribed to a later 
than the latter date. Low long would the neighboring island of 
Cyprus remain ignorant of so useful an art? and how much 
more time would be required to carry it to Rhodes, the Pelopon- 
nesus and the Troad¢? Evidently, the age granted by certain 
scholars to the oldest specimens of Cypriote pottery—about 800 
B. c.—and that allowed to the relics from Mycenz, two or three 
centuries earlier, does not indicate, even if correct, the period 
when the art was first brought into practice, in either locality. 
The term “prehistoric” must not be understood, therefore, 
simply as designating that cruder form of civilization which has 
not yet learned to preserve and transmit its records to the suc- 
ceeding generations. It indicates, at best, in the Hellenic past, 
the ages of which the exact records have been lost, when no era 
had been fixed for the computation of years, and, as a natural 
consequence, the primitive mythical history had become con- 
founded with later historical facts. 

Dr. Schliemann’s discovery at Mycene has the advantage of 
whatever probability belongs to this view. All our recent ex- 
plorations of the past of the human race, all the amazing dis- 
coveries of the last thirty years, establish more firmly the fact 
that a basis of actual historic truth underlies every feature of 
ancient history which we have been accustomed to consider 
mythical. The opposite views which prevail, it is evident, arise 
chiefly from the reluctance of scholars to accept any inference 
which may conflict with the Hebrew chronology. Forgetting 
that far older and mightier empires, with far earlier records, ex- 
isted on both sides of Palestine, and left their stamp on its politi- 
cal and hierarchical organization, even on its supreme faith, they 
waste much labor in constructing defensive theories, instead of 
reasoning backward from independent evidence. It is simply 
impossible that two such powers as Egypt and Assyria should 
have existed, without stimulating all the neighboring races which 
possessed the least capacity for development. We do not find 
such phenomena in the world now, and there is no reason for 
believing that they ever occurred. Speaking as a layman, with- 
out the shadow of a claim to authority, I find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to believe that in the time of Homer, when Egypt had 
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possessed a written language for at least two thousand years, the 
Greeks, with the development in art and political organization 
which they then enjoyed, should not have had some form of 
alphabet. It is equally difficult to believe that the rhapsodes 
transmitted the “ Iliad,” orally, for centuries, without falling from 
its even heroic strain to meet the comprehension of promiscuous 
assemblages of hearers. Either the Greeks were stubborn bar- 
barians at the epoch of the Trojan War, or they gave no token, 
then, of the inventive and independent genius which, a few cen- 
turies afterward, made them an immortal, an almost ideal, race, 
for all succeeding ages. 

Sut if, on the one hand, the accepted views in regard to the 
scope and character of the early Hellenic culture may be false, 
on the other hand these recent explorations suggest, even to the 
most skeptical, the truth underlying the heroic myths. Whether 
or not Hissarlik be the site of Troy, it is at least that of a pre- 
historic city, which was destroyed by fire. The coincidence of 
the art, and especially the mortuary ornaments and modes of 
sepulture, discovered at Mycenz and in Cyprus, may or may not 
prove that the same race at one time inhabited both: the diadems 
and laurel-crowns may be no indication of royal rank; but the 
location of the tombs in the Agora is a certain evidence of the 
distinction in which the dead were held, and at least five of the 
latter must have been buried at the same time. We have thus 
the fact of slanghter, or war, followed by posthumous honor, and 
transmitted in the tradition of Agamemnon repeated by Pausa- 
nias. Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries do not turn A®schylus into 
history, but they furnish a remote historic basis for the tragedy. 
In Cyprus, the bracelets of King Etevander and the inscription 
on the Assyrian cylinder establish each other’s veracity, even as 
the record of Sennacherib at Nineveh and the Hebrew state- 
ment of the tribute paid by King Hezekiah. The human brain 
is not skilled in the art of inventing history without material. 
Some of the most monstrous legends have been finally tr.«ed to 
an intelligible origin; and it is searcely possible that the large 
frame of geographical and ethnological truth, inclosed by the 
“Tliad,” should have been peopled by merely imaginary figures, 
and made the scene of imaginary deeds. 

Bayarp Taytor. 
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IX, 


CAPTURE OF KARS, AND FALL OF PLEVNA. 





Tue main road from Kars to Alexandropol runs nearly north- 
east, for about twenty-seven miles to the Kars River, whence 
it extends to the Arpa, near Alexandropol. From this crossing- 
point the Kars runs nearly southeast some twelve miles to its 
junction with the Arpa, which flows hence southwestwardly 
some fifteen miles to a point a little beyond Ani; here it turns 
southeast for a short distance, and then resumes its general 
course a little west of south. 

Near Ani a road crosses the Arpa, and thence follows the 
right bank to the first bend beyond that village, where it leaves 
the river, but continues in a nearly straight course to Digor, 
about thirteen miles southwest from Ani; here it turns a little 
north of west to Iladji Khali, some eighteen miles, and then 
turns almost due north, reaching Kars in about ten miles from 
the last-named place. 

The scene of the recent battles in front of Kars is contained 
in the area bounded by the main Kars-Alexandropol road on the 
north ; the lower Kars River, the Arpa, and the road from Ani 
to Digor on the east; the road from Digor to Hadji Khali on 
the south ; and the road from Hadji Khali to Kars on the west. 
Almost in the centre of this area the Mazra River rises ; pursuing 
a northeast course about twelve miles to the Kizil Hill, then east 
for about five miles; then it turns southeast, and unites with the 
Arpa, about five miles below the mouth of the Kars. Beginning 
a little south of the city of Kars an irregular and difficult range 
of hills extends nearly east, about eighteen miles to the Mazra, 
and there turns to the southeast, reaching the Arpa in about ten 
miles. This ridge formed the main position of Muktar Pasha. 
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The portion between the Mazra and the Arpa contains the 
Aladja Mountain, on which the Turkish right was posted. At 
the point where the ridge changes direction, and on the left 
bank of the Mazra, is the Olya Hill, where the centre held posi- 
tion. Two or three miles to the west of the Olya Hill, and 
somewhat in advance of the main ridge, is the Great Yagni Hill, 
a lofty conical eminence, whose spurs reach and cross the main 
Kars-Alexandropol road, terminating beyond it in the Little Yagni 
Hill—a long ridge, less elevated than the Great Yagni, but of 
importance, as covering the direct route from the Russian camp 
to Kars. The Great Yagni commands, although at a considerable 
distance, the Olya and Vezinkoi Hills. In advance of the main 
position are the heights of Hadjiveli-Serbatan, forming a strong 
position between the Olya and Kizil Hills, and taking in reverse 
any column attacking the Great Yagni direct from the northeast. 
The Kizil Hill is on the left bank of the Mazra, nine or ten miles 
in advance of the Olya Hill. When Muktar seized and held the 
Kizil Hill, on the 25th of August, he extended and very much 
weakened his defensive line; that position would have been im- 
portant to him asa step toward any immediate offensive opera- 
tions, but was quite the reverse in regard to the defensive. 

sefore relating the important operations of October, some- 
thing must be said about the roads. That already mentioned as 
extending from Ani through Digor and Hadji Khali turns the 
right of the Turkish position on the Aladja Mountain. About 
ten miles west of Digor another road strikes off due north, pass- 
ing through Orlok in about eight miles; Vezinkoi, about five 
miles farther on; then Kalonkoi, two miles; and Khalif Oglu, 
on the Kars-Alexandropol road, some four miles farther on. 

At Orlok this northerly road is intersected by a road which 
connects with Erzerum and Kars toward the west, while to the 
east it descends the Mazra Valley, passing by the base of the 
Olya and Kizil Hills, and thence connects with the Alexandropol 
roads. At Vezinkoi the northerly road is again intersected by 
one connecting in each direction with the last-described lateral 
road. At Kalonkoi is another cross-road leading, on the one 
hand, directly to Kars, and on the other connecting with the Ve- 
zinkoi cross-road. 

The country north of the Kars-Alexandropol road—that is to 
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say, between it and the Kars River—seems to have been in pos- 
session of the Russians, except the portion in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Kars. 

From the description just given it is clear that, if the Russians 
could establish themselves in force on the northerly road passing 
through Orlok and Vezinkoi, they would turn and gain the rear 
of the Turkish right and centre, and thus achieve a decisive suc- 
cess. The most important points on the road are the heights of 
Orlok and those of Vezinkoi. The latter appears to be the key 
of the whole position, taking in reverse the entire Turkish line, 
enabling the Russians to carry the central Olya Hill, and thus 
completely cutting off the right wing on the Aladja Mountain, 
while at the same time its possession by the Russians insured the 
complete defeat of the Turkish left wing. This was the object 
proposed, and finally accomplished. 

It was stated in a preceding article that Muktar carried the 
Kizil Hill on the 25th of August. From that time until about 
the end of September nothing occurred except unimportant af- 
fairs of advanced posts. The Russians awaited the reénforce- 
ments on the way to join them. The Turks moved to the front 
all available troops from Erzerum, Koprikoi, ete., and are stated 
to have made every exertion to complete the supplies of Kars. 

Toward the end of September the positions of the contending 
armies were nearly as follows: The extreme Turkish left at Ba- 
tum, with a brigade of six battalions thrown out to Artwin; the 
left of the main army—ten battalions, a battery, and five hundred 
cavalry—at Pennek; the centre—sixty-six battalions, nine bat- 
teries, and four thousand irregular cavalry—in Kars, and on the 
line of heights already described, with a strong detachment 
thrown forward to the Kizil Hill and its vicinity; the right— 
thirty-five battalions, five batteries, and eight thousand irregulars 
—confronting Tergukassoff near Igdyr. At Natschevan, about 
half-way between Kars and Igdyr, there was a detachment of five 
battalions, and a battery and a half, to cover the communication 
between Ismail Pasha and the main army. A Russian force of 
uncertain strength observed Batum ; the right of their main army 
held Ardahan, the centre lay at Kurukdere and Ani, the left held 
Igdyr. 

It would appear that, in the early part or middle of Septem- 
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ber, Muktar determined upon an effort to retake Ardahan. For 
this purpose he detached four battalions and five hundred cav- 
alry to reénforce the troops at Pennek, who were to unite with 
the brigade at Artwin, and thence move to the attack of 
Ardahan. Komaroff, in command at Ardahan, divined the 
purpose of the Turks, and prepared himself so thoroughly to 
meet them, that toward the end of the month he was justified 
in sending to the main army a detachment of four battalions, a 
battery, and a regiment of cavalry, which joined about the last 
day of September. The projected attack upon Ardahan did not 
take place, and the preparations for it only weakened the main 
army at the decisive point. 

On the Turkish right, Ismail Pasha reached a point not much 
more than twenty miles from Erivan, but was here held com- 
pletely in check by the able Tergukassoff, with less than one-third 
of his force. 

All the desultory efforts of Ismail to advance were frustrated 
by the skill of his opponent and the courage of the Russians. 

It seems clear that the Turkish left and right were decidedly 
superior in force to their immediate opponents, while the main 
army, under Muktar in person, was very decidedly inferior in 
numbers to the reénforeed army of the grand-duke. 

It should now have been clear to Muktar that the intention 
of the Russians was to deliver their first and heaviest blow upon 
the force under his immediate command, while the Ardahan and 
Igdyr detachments were only to hold their own. He ought to 
have seen that it was too late for him to think of assuming the 
offensive; he had allowed that opportunity to pass, if it really 
ever existed—which is more than doubtful. There were two 
rational courses open to him: 

He might either have availed himself of the superior strength 
of his wings, and pushed them forward with energy and deter- 
mination, so as to force the Russians to weaken their centre to 
support their own wings; or, if from the nature of the ground, 
and other circumstances, that was impracticable, then he should 
have withdrawn a portion of Ismail’s force to the intrenchments 
of the Kosh Mountain or those at Koprikoi, bringing the bulk 
to his own army; at the same time he should have intrenched a 
portion of his left wing at Olti, with discretionary orders to fall 
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back upon the intrenchments at Kalagosek, near Ezerum, if too 
hard pressed, bringing up all the superfluous troops to join the 
force covering Kars. 

Whichever course he adopted, he should, with his own army, 
have abandoned the Kizil Hill, and the long line through Yagni, 
Olya, and Aladja, and, resting his left on Kars, taken up a con- 
centrated position in the immediate vicinity, which he could have 
made secure against assault, and beyond which the Russians could 
not pass without leaving so great a force in observation as to ren- 
der a march upon Erzerum wellnigh impracticable. 

The only problem he had to solve was to keep the Russians 
to the eastward of Kars until the winter set in. 

But Muktar saw nothing of this. Apparently he had reached 
that singular but not unexampled condition, ef a man who has 
fallen so deeply into the constant habit of exaggeration that he 
assumes as facts the mere fancies of his own imagination. 

Thus Muktar, who has become notorious for the lack of foun- 
dation for his official reports, probably convinced himself at last 
that his imaginary victories were real, and that the immense 
Russian losses, inflicted by his bulletins, had really occurred, so 
that scarcely the skeleton of an army survived to hold their 
camps. It would be difficult to account otherwise for the com- 
placent stupidity with which he blundered into a trap of his own 
construction. It appears that his master regarded Muktar’s dis- 
patches as credible, and his victories as real, for about this time 
he bestowed upon him the eminent title of El Ghazi—the vic- 
torious—his right to which he was now about to prove in a man- 
ner so startling to the sovereign who bestowed it. 

On the Ist of October a cavalry affair of outposts grew into 
a rash, ill-judged, and unsuccessful attempt, on the part of an 
isolated brigade of Russian infantry, to carry some intrenchments 
on the extreme left of the Turkish line, near the little Yagni. 

Simultaneously with this minor affair—the last flickering of 
the uncertain light of victory which illustrated the proud title in 
which he rejoiced for the first and last time on that day—Muktar 
was engaged in a formal review of the main body of his troops, 
distributing the rewards forwarded by his master, and probably 
displaying those received by himself. 

All was exultation in the Turkish army. From the com- 
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mander to the common soldier, all seemed confident of a speedy 
triumphal entrance into the capital of Transcaucasia. Little did 
they anticipate what the morrow was to bring forth ; that all the 
gallantry of their race would be exerted in vain, and that they 
were standing on the very verge of a series of terrible disasters. 
Such brave soldiers were worthy of a better commander and of a 
better fate. 

The Russian commander had at length determined upon offen- 
sive operations ; but his first assault did not prove to be the best 
final and decisive attack. 

The plan decided upon was, that the Turkish left and centre 
should be attacked in front, while a column moved through Digor 
to gain the rear of the Aladja Mountain and seize Vezinkoi. 

At daybreak on the 2d of October the Russian columns ad- 
vanced to the attack. 

Their main efforts were made against the Little and Great 
Yagni Hills, while partial attacks, which appear to have been mere 
feints to distract the attention of the enemy, were made against 
the Kizil Hill and the front of the Mount Aladja positions. 

The attacks upon Yagni are stated to have been made with 
about thirty-four battalions, sixty guns, and six regiments of eav- 
alry ; other accounts reduce the number of battalions to twenty. 
The first assaults were made upon the Little Yagni, and were re- 
pulsed with much difficulty. The attack was continued until 
about eight o’clock in the morning, when five battalions arrived 
on the ground from Kars, whereupon the Russians discontinued 
the infantry assaults, but maintained a violent cannonade. 

From the column attacking the Little Yagni, several battal- 
ions, with two batteries and three regiments of cavalry, were 
now sent against the Great Yagni, which they at once assaulted. 
Although this hill was defended by only a single battalion, it 
cost the Russians two hours of persistent endeavor to carry it, 
which they finally accomplished with the bayonet, very few of 
the brave defenders escaping alive. 

The partial attacks made on other parts of the line appear to 
have produced no other result than to prevent the reénforcement 
of the Turkish left. The turning movement of the Turkish 
right was intrusted to General Shelkovnikoff, to whom twelve 
battalions were originally assigned; he was to move along the 
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left bank of the Arpa a considerable distance, then cross and 
operate on the rear of Mount Aladja. But at the moment of 
execution his force was reduced to five battalions. With so small 
a force in such a position the movement could be nothing more 
than a mere demonstration ; it was skillfully made, but resulted 
in nothing decisive. 

The Russians do not appear to have renewed their assaults 
upon the Little Yagni, but repulsed several determined efforts to 
retake the Great Yagni. 

The state of affairs on the 3d seems to have been that the 
Russians had failed to make any serious impression upon the ene- 
my’s lines, except at the Great Yagni; they do not appear to 
have had the troops in hand to follow up their success at that 
point by an attack on the Olya Hill and Vezinkoi. They had 
scattered their forces in partial attacks or feints over an extended 
line, instead of concentrating the mass on the decisive points. If, 
instead of wasting their strength upon the Little Yagni, they had 
employed the whole of the right column against the Great Yagni, 
Olya, and Vezinkoi, the result would probably have been a com- 
plete instead of a partial success. The Russian losses amounted 
to about three thousand; the Turks seem to have lost more, 
owing probably to the superiority of the Russian artillery-fire. 

The immediate question for the grand-duke to decide was the 
retention of the Great Yagni. Its importance could not be de- 
nied, but it was so far from any water under control of the Rus- 
sians as to make it almost untenable on that account alone ; 
moreover, the Turkish occupation of Serbatan and Kizil exposed 
it very much to dangerous offensive returns; the grand-duke, 
therefore, resolved—and_ probably correctly—to abandon it, and 
fall back to a position somewhat in advance of that from which 
he had set out, including the Katchak Hill, which is opposite the 
interval between Kizil and Serbatan, there to await reénforce- 
ments close at hand, and to inaugurate better combinations. If 
it be true, as seems the ease, that the Turkish losses were as great 
as represented, the Russians had gained a substantial success in 
inflicting a loss so disproportionate to their own—a loss whose 
effects soon became apparent. 

On the 9th of October Muktar, partly in consequence of the 
Russian occupation of Katechak Hill, and partly on account of his 
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severe losses on the 2d and 3d, abandoned the advanced positions 
of Kizil and Serbatan, but still held the line through Yagni, 
Olya, and Aladja. The Russians, whose reénforcements had now 
arrived, determined to avail themselves of this evidence of the 
enemy’s weakness, and this time—taught by experience—they 
avoided the errors of the past, and conducted their operations in 
a manner to insure success. As a first step they at once occupied 
the abandoned positions at the Kizil and Hadjeveli-Serbatan Hills, 
and also seized once more the Great Yagni, where they were 
more than once unsuccessfully attacked. ‘They were now in con- 
dition to act. Their plan was simple and effective. It was to 
turn the Turkish right, and carry Orlok and Vezinkoi with a 
strong column, meanwhile to hold the Turks in check until the 
turning movement was completed, and then attack the centre at 
Olya, and thus eut the army of Muktar in twain. The turning 
movement was intrusted to General Lazaroff, with a complete 
division, who commenced this important march on the 9th. Late 
on that day he crossed to the east bank of the Arpa at Kagatch, 
about seven miles above Ani, and followed the same bank to 
Karabnski, some eighteen or twenty miles below Ani, where he 
recrossed the river, and moved on Digor, which he reached on 
the 12th. On the 14th he appears to have come seriously in con- 
tact with the enemy, whom, after hard fighting, he drove off in 
confusion, occupying the Orlok heights at the close of the day. 
IIe now telegraphed his commander-in-chief, informing him of 
his success, and saying, “ If to-morrow morning at daybreak you 
attack Muktar Pasha from your side, his destruction is certain.” 
This dispatch reached Melikoff at three in the morning of the 
15th; after four hours the main army moved to the attack. 

The immediate direction of the attack upon the Olya Hill was 
intrusted to General Heymann, and was carried out by the Grena- 
diers of the Caucasus, who in the battle of Zevina Dooz had so 
gallantly but vainly struggled for suecess under the same com- 
mander. After the way had been prepared by a long and well- 
directed artillery-fire, the grenadiers assaulted and carried the 
Olya Hill early in the afternoon, and the Turkish army was thus 
separated into two parts. The left wing fled toward Kars, pur- 
sued by a portion of Lazaroff’s command, and bya portion of 
the troops under Heymann’s orders. Terrible losses in killed, 
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wounded, and prisoners, were experienced by the Turkish left 
wing, disordered remnants of which alone succeeded in entering 
Kars. Muktar escaped with this portion of his command. The 
garrison of the Aladja Mountain, cut off from the rest of the 
army by the Russians on the Olya Hill, and thence to Vezinkoi, 
attacked in rear by Lazaroff, and in front by the main Russian 
army, were driven out of their intrenchments, and, after experi- 
encing heavy losses, were obliged to surrender at about eight 
o'clock in the morning. From thirty-three to thirty-five battal- 
ions, from two to three thousand cavalry, and thirty-two guns, 
fell into the hands of the Russians on Mount Aladja—fully 
one-half of Muktar’s army. Muktar did not delay in Kars, 
but, leaving what troops he could for its defense, about fifteen 
thousand at most, made haste for the Saganlugh with some three 
thousand men, the seanty remains of the army which, two weeks 
before, he had fondly hoped to lead into Tiflis. Thus, at one 
blow, heavy and well-directed, the Russians had regained all and 
more than they had lost, and the road to Erzerum was once more 
open. Their losses on the 14th and 15th were very small in 
comparison with the immense results attained—being very slight 
on the 14th, and on the 15th only two hundred and thirty 
killed and twelve hundred and eleven wounded. Either new 
advisers now had the ear of the commander-in-chief, or the 
old counselors had well profited by the experience of the past, 
for the greatest promptness now characterized the movements 
of the Russians. While Melikoff, with a sufficient force, at 
once undertook the investment and siege of Kars, one column 
moved by Kagizman to intercept the retreat of Ismail from 
Igdyr ; while another, under Heymann, promptly followed on the 
tracks of the flying Muktar, in order at least to seize the ap- 
proaches to Erzerum before the winter closed in. 

dut Ismail, however tardy he had been in the pursuit of 
Tergukassoff during the summer, now displayed the most com- 
mendable activity. On the 14th he had attacked the Russians in 
his front, but was everywhere repulsed with considerable loss to 
himself. On the night of the 16th he evacuated his position, 
for no sooner did he receive the news of the annihilation of the 
main army than he at once broke up from in front of Igdyr, 
and fell back by rapid marches, never pausing to take breath 
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until he reached the intrenchments of Koprikoi, where he effected 
his junction with the few troops who had accompanied Muktar. 
So rapid was this retreat that Tergukassoff, with all his activity, 
could inflict no serious blow upon his enemy, nor could the 
Kagizman column move quickly enough to gain his line of re- 
treat in time to intercept him. The left wing also abandoned 
its advanced position, and lost no time in falling back to the 
vicinity of the new position of the commander-in-chief. Ter- 
gukassoff on the left, Heymann in the centre, and a column from 
Ardahan on the right, now advanced rapidly in pursuit. 

On the 26th Ismail reached Koprikoi with only eight thou-' 
sand men out of his large command; the rest had deserted dur- 
ing the retreat; on the next day he was joined by Muktar. 

Late on the 28th the cavalry of the Russian advanced guards, 
of Heymann’s and Tergukassoff’s corps, attacked Koprikoi and 
drove the Turks out with the utmost ease. The Turkish rear- 
guard retreated to Hassan Kalé, where about two o’clock the 
next morning they were again attacked by the advanced guard 
of the Russian cavalry, who dispersed them with serious loss, 
and pursued them some miles until compelled, by the fatigue of 
the horses, to abandon the chase. The main body of the Rus- 
sian cavalry reached Hassan Kalé at five in the morning, when 
they halted to rest after their long forced marches. The Turks 
fell back to the Deve Bogun Mountains, about six miles east of 
Erzerum. The Russian columns now concentrated at the eastern 
foot of this range, while the Ardahan column continued its move- 
ment through Olti to turn the position. 

On the 4th of November the combined columns of Heymann 
and Tergukassoff attacked the position of Deve Bogun; this 
was regarded as so strong as to render it probable that the Rus- 
sians would fail to carry it. The battle lasted from nine in the 
morning until six in the evening. The first attacks were made 
upon the Turkish right and left wings, and were repulsed. 
Finally, a resolute attack was made upon the centre, which was 
earried, when the whole army crumbled away and fled in wild 
confusion to Erzerum. 

Thirty-six guns and large amounts of arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, as well as twenty-five hundred prisoners, were the 
trophies of the day. The Turkish losses in killed and wounded 
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amounted to about twenty-five hundred ; those of the Russians 
were less than thirty officers and eight hundred men killed and 
wounded. <A violent snow-storm prevented an immediate pur- 
suit of the enemy. Nothing now lay between the Russian army 
and the fortifications of Erzerum. 

During the night of the 8th and 9th the Russians advanced 
against the works, but the night was so dark that the columns 
lost their way and did not reach their destination. The ad- 
vanced guard of one column alone succeeded in finding the 
point of attack. They carried one of the Azzize redoubts, 
killing many of the garrison and taking five hundred and sixty 
prisoners. At daybreak, finding themselves unsupported, and 
attacked by overwhelming numbers, they abandoned the works 
and retired, taking their prisoners with them. While the Turk- 
ish army was thus forced back upon Erzerum, the main Russian 
force, under Melikoff in person, was engaged in the siege of Kars. 
Very promptly after the battle of Aladja the place was closely 
invested, and the siege preparations pushed forward with rapidity- 
The accounts which have reached us indicate that the remnants 
of the Turkish army, which effected their escape into Kars, were 
in such a thorough state of disorganization and panic that if the 
Russians had followed close upon their heels, Kars would have 
fallen during the night of the 15th. We are not as yet informed 
what cogent reasons prevented the victors from following up their 
success, as accurate details are still lacking. During the invest- 
ment of last summer, the northern and northeastern portions of 
the defenses were selected as the points of attack. In the final 
and successful siege, the Russians moved nearly in the track of 
Paskevitch in 1828, and attacked the southern and southeastern 
parts of the intrenchments. 

The defenses of Kars are divided by the deep and difficult 
ralley of the river, which presents a great obstacle to the move- 
ment of troops from one side to the other. The works are nu- 
merous, and vary much in dimensions and strength. Against a 
siege they are very strong, and also against assault when properly 
garrisoned ; but it is more than probable that the garrison left by 
Muktar was insufficient both in numbers and morale. The na- 
ture of the ground, the character of the defenses, and strategical 
considerations, seem to combine in pointing out the southern side 
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as the most favorable for attack. It is probable that, in the 
summer, the Russians were induced to select the northern side 
for the reason that, as the force at their disposal was small, they 
would in that direction be less exposed to danger from an attack 
by any relieving army approaching from Erzerum, combined 
with a sortie by the garrison. 

After the battle of Aladja no such danger existed, and they 
were free to select the most advantageous point of attack. They, 
therefore, directed their main efforts in the quarter already indi- 
cated, but accompanied it by a demonstration on the northwest, 
for the purpose of distracting the attention of the defenders, and 
preventing any of the troops on the west side of the river from 
being sent to support the real point of attack. It is stated that 
the preparations for the assault were completed on the 13th, but 
that the inclemency of the weather forced a postponement until 
the 17th. 

The right column of attack was commanded by General Laza- 
roff, the centre by General Grabbe. A column of three regiments, 
under Generals Komarof and Roop, attacked the works on the 
heights bordering the east bank of the river. The columns moved 
to the assault at half-past eight on the morning of the 17th. 
General Grabbe was killed at the very beginning. The fighting 
lasted all night. The citadel, the Hafiz, Kanli, and Suwarri forts, 
were carried soon after the attack commenced. During the 
night small detachments carried the Karadagh and Arab forts, 
and the greater part of the remainder fell early in the morning ; 
by eight o’clock on the morning of the 18th the victory was 
complete. 

A portion of the garrison endeavored to escape by the Erze- 
rum road, but were promptly captured and brought back by the 
Russian cavalry. The garrison is represented as consisting of 
fifteen thousand men; of these five thousand were killed and 
wounded, ten thousand captured; three hundred guns, large 
quantities of supplies, money, and ammunition, fell into the 
hands of the victors, whose loss amounted to only twenty-seven 
hundred officers and men. In their day of success the Russian 
troops behaved admirably ; there was no sacking of the place, and 
no harm done to the unarmed citizens. 

The attack appears to have been admirably arranged, and 
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most gallantly carried out. The victory was thorough and com- 
plete, and the great bulwark of Armenia was once more in the 
hands of the Russians, probably never again to pass into the 
possession of the Turks. 

Four times has Kars been besieged by the Russians; and 
when we remember how much Russian blood and treasure have 
been lavished in the various efforts to gain this place, when we 
consider how important a position it is to her, for offensive and 
defensive purposes alike, it is difficult to believe that any influ- 
ence can induce her to restore it. Immediately upon the fall of 
Kars, on the afternoon of the same day, Melikoff started with a 
column, said to number fifteen thousand men, to unite with the 
forces of Heymann and Tergukassoff, in front of Erzerum. 

The difficulties of winter transport over the mountains may 
prevent the Russians from bringing up siege-trains to Erzerum, 
but there is nothing to prevent their investment of the place, and 
the complete severance of all its communications. The city con- 
tains some sixty thousand inhabitants, and there is good reason to 
believe that the amount of supplies within its walls are insuffi- 
cient for a prolonged defense. The probabilities, therefore, are 
that the Russians will not assault, unless encouraged by plain 
indications of demoralization among its defenders, but that they 
will content themselves with the less costly method of starving 
it into submission. We may, then, expect to learn very soon— 
almost any day—that it has opened its gates, and that the con- 
quest of Armenia is complete. 

Toward the 29th of September the army of the Cesarowitch, 
following the retiring army of Suleiman, reoceupied the villages 
of Popkoi and Kopace. Somewhat earlier than this a few regi- 
ments of Russian and Roumanian cavalry were thrown across the 
Wid, under the command of General Kruloff. This force, evi- 
dently badly commanded, made spasmodic and insufficient efforts 
to prevent the supply of Plevna from Orchanie. Beyond harass- 
ing somewhat the relieving escorts, they accomplished little. On 
the 1st of October, however, a regiment of this command capt- 
ured a supply-train near the village of Radomirzy, but within a 
day or two the whole of this cavalry force was, for some unex- 
plained reason, moved from the Sophia road to Ribno, on the Wid. 

But a new era was now about to commence for the Russians. 
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General Todleben had already been assigned to the direction of 
the siege of Plevna. On the 7th of October an order was issued 
appointing Prince Imeretinski chief of the general staff of the 
combined armies around Plevna, and assigning General Ghourka 
to the command of all the cavalry of the same armies. By the 
same order Skobeleff received the Sixteenth Division. 

With Todleben probably remained the general direction of 
affairs. A distinct and definite plan of operations was now de- 
cided upon, and thus far has been well carried out. 

In general terms, this plan was, to make the investment of 
Plevna complete by occupying the Sophia road and surrounding 
the Turkish positions by a line of intrenchments, which were to 
be pushed as close to the Turkish lines as circumstances ad- 
mitted, for the triple purpose of rendering the Russian artillery- 
tire more effective, of reducing the length of the line, and con- 
sequently the number of troops required to hold it, and offering 
the greatest possible obstacle to any attempt at escape on the part 
of the garrison, and at the same time presenting the proper fa- 
cilities for an assault, should that become necessary. It is not 
probable that an assault is contemplated unless there is positive 
proof that the amount of supplies within the Turkish lines is suf- 
ficient to enable the garrison to hold out for a considerable time: 
rather than retain the army in the trenches all winter, it is prob- 
able that the place will be assaulted, but not until the arrange- 
ments are such that it can be made at the some moment from 
several points in overpowering force, and from lodgments close 
to the Turkish works. 

The reports indicate that, under the supervision of Todleben, 
the allied works have been pushed much closer, that they are 
much stronger and better arranged than before, and that he has 
shown all his well-proved skill in taking advantage of the ground. 
From the moment of his taking control, a marked improvement 
is stated to have been made in the whole system of the communi- 
cations of the army. Arrangements are in progress for securing 
the passage of the Danube during the winter ; hospitals and huts 
are in process of construction on a very large scale ; and ample 
supplies of fuel, forage, provisions, and winter clothing, are accu- 
mulated at convenient points. 

In this connection it may also be said that the reserve system 
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is working so well that the gaps made in the Russian ranks by 
disease and battle are promptly and completely filled by well- 
drilled and enthusiastic men. In addition to the reserve men 
and various divisions and corps of the line, the entire Guard 
corps, and a portion at least of the admirable corps of Grenadiers, 
have reached the front. The Guards, and most of the new arri- 
vals, are armed with the Berdan rifle, represented as far superior 
to the weapon furnished the troops who first entered upon the 
campaign. 

Supplies of all kinds—ammunition, forage, provisions, hos- 
pital stores, and clothing—appear to be furnished without stint ; 
and there is every indication that the machinery of the Russian 
army is now getting into excellent working order—better than 
ever before—and that, profiting by the experience of the past, 
they are placing their best men in position to control. 

Much of this improvement is no doubt due to the good sense 
and personal attention of the Czar, whose continued presence at 
the front has certainly been of inestimable benefit to the army. 
While it appears quite certain that the Russians have still vast 
resources in reserve, it, on the other hand, becomes equally clear 
that Turkey is rapidly reaching a state of exhaustion. The 
courage of her troops still remains, but the concluding events of 
the recent campaign in Armenia strengthen the conviction ex- 
pressed in a preceding article, that the Turkish troops “ fight well 
enough in the open field until discouraged by reverses, when 
they are apt to lose confidence.” The first and most important 
step in all the series of operations intended to complete the invest- 
ment of Plevna, and prevent the arrival of further supplies, was 
that conducted by General Ghourka. 

The last convoy of which we have any authentic account, 
reached Plevna on the 12th of October. In the vicinity of Telis, 
about eighteen miles southwest of Plevna, the Wid and the Isker 
approach within less than eight miles of each other; the ground 
between the two rivers is a lofty plateau, much cut up by ravines. 
Gorni Dubnik is about five miles nearer Plevna, on the same 
plateau. Near Gorni Dubnik the two main roads from Plevna 
to Sophia and the Teteven Pass intersect. In order to protect 
the passage of convoys against the Russian cavalry, which had 
shown themselves in the vicinity, a considerable Turkish force 
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was intrenched, under the command of Achmed Fevzi Pasha, 
at various points. His main force was strongly intrenched in the 
formidable position of Gorni Dubnik, another portion at Telis. 
At Gorni Dubnik the works were held by twelve battalions and 
four guns. Ghourka’s infantry-force consisted of twenty-four 
battalions of the Guards; they were accompanied by sixty-four 
guns, and one regiment of cavalry. 

This foree forded the Wid near Cerakevo, east of Telis, 
early in the morning of the 24th; while at the same time one 
regiment of the First Division of the Guards was thrown toward 
Telis in observation, and the remainder of that division watched 
the Plevna road, to prevent the movement of reénforcements 
on Gorni Dubnik. 

Ghourka’s instructions to his commanders were to the effect 
that the artillery should maintain a heavy fire until one o’clock, 
and that at that hour the infantry should advance to the assault. 
But at eleven o’clock the impetuosity of the Grenadier regi- 
ment broke all bounds, and they carried by assault the redoubt 
on the extreme Turkish right. Here they came under a severe 
fire from the central redoubt, and masked completely the fire of 
the artillery of the Russian left. The Moscow regiment, sup- 
porting the grenadiers, moved off toward the right, and, taking 
advantage of whatever cover the ground afforded, attempted to 
assault the central redoubt, but in vain. Soon after the Pauloff 
and Finland regiments, on the Russian right, worked up some 
ravines, and approached within a couple of hundred yards of the 
central redoubt, but they met with heavy losses, and could gain no 
more ground. This state of affairs continued until toward even- 
ing, when Ghourka, concluding that a further persistence would 
result only in useless loss, was in the act of ordering the with- 
drawal of the troops as soon as darkness should cover the move- 
ment, when affairs took a new turn. The Rifle Brigade, acting 
apparently of their own volition, by following a series of ravines, 
succeeded in gaining the rear of the central redoubt, and, making 
up the glacis, opened, lying down, a terrible fire upon it. Just 
at the same time the Finland regiment rushed in through an un- 
finished part of the work, and at six in the evening the Turkish 
commander surrendered. He, as well as all his staff, three thou- 
sand prisoners, four guns, and a complete regiment of cavalry, 
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were the trophies of the day. The Turkish losses in killed and 
wounded were heavy. The Russians lost about twenty-five hun- 
dred in killed and wounded. 

We have stated that a regiment had been detached to ob- 
serve Telis, which was occupied by five battalions and three 
guns. It was not intended that they should attack, but when 
they got under rifle-fire they broke away from their officers, and 
rushed within three hundred yards of the works, when they 
were withdrawn by their officers with great difficulty. 

Nearly four hundred wounded were left near the works, who 
were all shockingly mutilated and murdered by the savages within 
the works. This atrocity was witnessed by English surgeons 
serving with the Turkish army. 

Ghourka now intrenched himself strongly in the important 
position he had gained. On the 28th he moved against Telis, 
with two brigades of infantry, one of the cavalry of the Guard, 
and one of Cossacks of the Caucasus, with seventy-two guns. 
He posted his troops so as to prevent the escape of the garrison, 
and then opened with all his guns. At the end of two hours’ 
cannonading, the garrison, of seven battalions, surrendered. The 
Russian loss was only sixteen in killed and wounded. Again 
providing for the permanent defense of this point, he retraced 
his steps and proceeded to the attack of Dolny Dubnik, which is 
about five miles nearer to Plevna than is Gorni Dubnik. The 
place in question was intrenched, and held by about five thousand 
Turks. Ghourka had with him the Second and part of the First 
Guard Division, and sixty-four guns. He opened a heavy fire with 
his guns, which the Turks withstood for two hours, and then fled 
toward Plevna. Although the Russian infantry was engaged, it 
is stated that the losses were nothing. No cavalry of consequence 
being at hand, the mass of the garrison escaped. The artillery 
so successfully employed at Telis and Dolny Dubnik was that of 
the Guard, supplied with a peculiar shell. Judging from the 
decisive effect it produced at these places, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that, if Ghourka’s orders had been carried out at Gorni 
Dubnik, similar results would have been attained, and the heavy 
losses avoided. 

The losses of the Turks in these and some minor collateral 
operations are stated to have amounted to about ten thousand 
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in prisoners alone, with large numbers of killed and wounded ; 
those of the Russians could not have exceeded four thousand. 


The result was to close the Sophia road completely. About the 


same time the Roumanians extended their right across the Wid, 
so as to connect with the Guard, and the investment of Plevna 
was now complete. 

In addition to the main operations already described, there 
were others of a minor character, yet very important in a strate- 
gical point of view, and all tending to the double object of com- 
pleting the investment of Plevna and of facilitating the ulterior 
movements across the Balkans. These were carried out by cav- 
alry, aided by small detachments of infantry, and are of suffi- 
cient interest to merit a brief description. We have already de- 
scribed the general nature of the country between the Balkans 
and the Danube, and the valleys of the Osma, Wid, and Isker. 

The main road from Plevna to Sophia, after crossing the 
Wid, follows the plateau between that river and the Isker as far 
as Radomirzy, passing meanwhile through the two Dubniks and 
Telis. At Radomirzy it crosses the deep valley of the Panega, a 
branch of the Isker, and again follows the plateau to Lukowitza, 
when it again enters the valley of the Panega, which it follows 
through Petreven to Karasula, when it leaves the valley and cross- 
es the mountain to a point a little north of Jablonitza, where it 
again follows the valley for a short distance, and then follows 
the mountains, crossing the Little Isker at Karaula. To this point 
the course of the road is a little west of south. Here it turns 
nearly west until it reaches the Pravea branch of the Little Isker, 
follows it in a southeasterly direction to Pravea, and then turns 
due west along the northern slope of the main range to Orcha- 
nie, which is situated in an elevated plain or valley. Here the 
road turns southeast, and crosses the main range, called at this 
point the Etropol Balkans, through the Orchanie Pass until at the 
northern base it intersects the main road from Sophia to Slatica. 
The Orchanie Pass is narrow, winding, and difficult ; it has been 
intrenched at many points, and is represented as very strong 
against a direct attack. 

At Karaula, a road branches off to the south and follows the 
valley of the Little Isker to Etropol. From Etropol various 
mountain-roads diverge, intersecting the main road from Sophia 
to Slatica, and all turning the Orchanie Pass. 
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Near Gorni Dubnik a road diverges from the Sophia road 
toward the south, enters the valley of the Wid near Cerakevo, 
and follows it to Teteven, passing through Toros and Pescherna. 
From a point somewhat north of Teteven other cross-roads lead 
to the Sophia road, and also to Etropol. 

The road leading from Gorni Dubnik to Teteven continues 
up the valley of the Wid to its head, then crosses the main Bal- 
kan range, and connects with the main road from Philippopolis 
to Kezanlik, as well as that from Sophia to Slatica; thus eutting 
the communication of Sophia with Constantinople, as well as 
taking in reverse the Shipka Pass and opening the road to 
Adrianople. 

We have previously stated that the road from Lovatz south, 
through Trojan, crosses the main range, and has the same com- 
munication southward as the Teteven road. 

From Lovatz a road extends nearly due west to Toros and 
Petreven, already mentioned. Another runs south of west, 
through Mikre and Turski Isvor to Pescherna. 

Some twenty-three miles northwest of Orchanie is the town 
of Vratza, an important point, whence roads diverge in several 
directions. 

On the 11th a party of Cossacks reached Pescherna from 
Lovatz; one sotnia turned northward and successfully attacked 
Toros. The other party turned south to Teteven, drove the 
enemy out of the advanced works, and carried off a large number 
of cattle and horses. 

On the 31st of October Chevket Pasha attacked the Russians 
at Radomirzy, but was repulsed and driven off in disorder. 

On the same day General Karassoff attacked Teteven, the gar- 
rison of which now consisted of six hundred regular infantry and 
one hundred and fifty cavalry. He stormed the central redoubt, 
but his arrangements were so good that he lost only one killed, 
four wounded, and seventeen slightly injured, while the Turks 
left more than a hundred dead on the field. The defenses con- 
sisted of seven large and some thirty small works—a system too 
extensive for the strength of the garrison. The works were all 
taken, and large amounts of supplies. 

Thus another pass across the Balkans was gained, the left of 
any force advancing against Orchanie was secured against attack, 
and a new road opened to Etropol. 
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On the Ist of November, Ghourka pushed his troops from 
Dolny Dubnik to the height on the west bank of the Wid, and 
entrenched them there. This new position was within a mile of 
the Wid, and completely commanded the téte-de-pont by which 
alone the garrison could escape in that direction. This advance 
completed the close investment of the place, so that no attempt 
at escape could be made without coming directly in contact with 
the intrenchments of the besiegers. 

At the same time, the infantry at Radomirzy advanced to 
Lukowitza and intrenched, while the cavalry attacked Chefket 
Pasha, who fell back toward Orchanie. A brigade of Cossacks, 
moving in pursuit, occupied the small forts at Petreven and Ja- 
blonitza, traversed the Jablonitza Pass, and, with their detach- 
ments, reached the Little Isker, not far from Orchanie and Etro- 
pol. Another detachment from this brigade moved over to Pes- 
cherna and effected a junction with Karassoff. 

In all directions west of the Wid the Russian cavalry was 
very active at this time. On the 9th a cavalry detachment dis- 
mounted and made a sudden attack upon Vratza, which they 
carried with small loss, capturing a large number of wagons and 
quantities of supplies. 

Toward the close of November Roumanian detachments oc- 
eupied Zibu and Lom Palanka, on the Danube, thus extending 
materially the base of operations. 

About the same time Etropoi was carried with very slight 
loss, but, after a series of operations, rendered very difficult by the 
nature of the ground, the town of Orchanie having already been 
abandoned by the Turks, who fell back into the pass. The Rus- 
sians had thus, by these minor operations, rendered the relief of 
Plevna practically impossible, covered effectually their positions 
in front of the place, and secured several passes through the main 
Balkans which enabled them to debouch south of the range, tak- 
ing in reverse all the positions held by the enemy, and allowing 
them to move upon Adrianople. 

We have not space enough at our command to detail in this 
article the operations which took place in front of the army of the 
Cesarovitch. It is evident that the plan laid down for him was 
simply to hold Suleiman Pasha in check, while the “ victorious ” 
Osman was disposed of. The main army of the Cesarovitch was 
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held concentrated in strong positions, with advanced guards 
thrown well out. A large foree—stated to consist of seventy 
thousand men, but perhaps not quite so large—was collected in 
the vicinity of Tirnova, and held ready to reénforce the army of 
Plevna, or that of the Cesarovitch, as occasion might require ; 
or, when Plevna fell, to form the advance of a movement over the 
Balkans upon Adrianople. Suleiman made various attacks upon 
different points of the position of the Cesarovitch, but never 
succeeded in making any impression. 

His last attempt was made on or about the 2d of December, 
when with a considerable force he attacked the Russian advanced 
guard at Marian, drove them out of that place, followed them to 
Elena, and also drove them out of that with considerable loss. 

The Russians, however, fell back on the neighboring position 
of Jakovitza, which was already intrenched, and these held firm. 

On the 4th reénforcements reached Jakovitza from Tirnova, 
and another detachment reached Slatovitza, thus threatening the 
right flank and rear of the Turkish troops. In consequence of 
this movement the Turks fell back, in a few days, to Ahmedii. 

Nothing of moment occurred at the Shipka Pass after the 
unsuccessful attack of September 17th; the Russians continued 
to hold that and the Hainskoi Pass in strong force. General 
Zimmermann’s command in the Dobrudscha has remained inac- 
tive so far as any general operations of importance are concerned. 

We must now revert to the immediate attack upon Plevna. 

The Roumanians carried their approaches by the sap to within 
thirty or forty paces of the second Grivitza redoubt. On the 
19th of October, with three battalions, supported by three more, 
they made a gallant assault and entered the works. But they 
found the interior of the works arranged with three tiers of rifle- 
fire, so that in half an hour they were driven out with heavy 
loss. They did all that brave men could do, but the work was 
too strong to be carried by direct assault. During the night of 
the 4th and 5th of November Skobeleff moved a detachment 
forward to his outpost line, to the left front of Brestovee, in- 
trenched the position, and opened with his artillery at daybreak. 

On the 9th he made a still more important attack. Many of 
his men were young soldiers, who had recently joined to make 
good the heavy losses sustained in the earlier part of the war, 
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but their conduct proved that they were worthy to fight by the 
side of their veteran comrades. About five in the afternoon they 
advanced in a dense fog, which enabled them to reach the point 
of attack undiscovered. Skobeleff, as usual, led his men in the 
most conspicuous manner. Suddenly they emerged from the 
fog, and drove the Turks out of the desired position, which the 
sappers immediately intrenched. The result of the action was to 
advance the Russian lines about three-fourths of a mile at this 
very important point. During the night the Turks made three 
very determined efforts to regain the position, but were readily 
repulsed with heavy loss. 

With the ground gained on the 4th and 5th Skobeleff had 
advanced nearly a mile and a quarter, and was close to the main 
line of the Turkish redoubts. 

On the 11th the Roumanians occupied the heights of Bivolar, 
thus shortening their line, and establishing a better communica- 
tion with the troops on the opposite side of the Wid. 

On the 15th the Turks made three attacks upon Skobeleff, 
but were easily repulsed. 

Those portions of the preceeding pages which relate to the 
operations of the siege of Plevna were already completed when 
the intelligence of its fall arrived, but it does not seem necessary 
to revise them. 

The meagre accounts that have thus far reached us show that 
the supplies within the Turkish lines were exhausted, and that, 
there being no hope of relief, the only alternative before Osman 
was to surrender, or to cut his way out. As a true soldier, he 
chose the latter course. 

It appears that the Russians were fully prepared to meet the 
emergency. On Sunday night—the 9th of December—Skobeleff 
discovered that the works in his immediate front were abandoned, 
and at once occupied them. At seven o’clock on the morning 
of the 10th, the Turkish army crossed the Wid and attacked the 
Russian positions at Doinz Etropol. They carried an advanced 
line of the works; but the Grenadiers of the Guard promptly 
came up, and foreed them back to the banks of the Wid, where 
they were under a terrible fire of artillery and rifles. When 
driven back upon the Wid, the Turks attempted to reénter 
Plevna, but found all the commanding works occupied by the 
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Russians and Roumanians. The firing continued until about 
noon, when Osman surrendered unconditionally. 

The number of prisoners was perhaps forty thousand, of 
whom twenty thousand were sick and wounded, and there were 
many thousands killed. 

Osman was treated by the Czar with a degree of courtesy and 
consideration justified, perhaps, by his obstinate courage, but 
certainly not by the inhuman brutality which constantly charac- 
terized the conduct of his troops toward the wounded Russians 
who fell into their hands. : 

We do not yet know with sufficient accuracy the means at 
Osman’s disposal, or all the circumstances which surrounded 
him, to justify a final judgment upon the merits of his defense 
from a professional point of view. He certainly deserves the 
credit of obstinate gallantry, but it now appears more like the 
conduct of a wild beast at bay than that of a skillful general. 
He selected his position well and fortified it with skill, but it 
does not appear that he took advantage of his successes, which 
were due more to the blunders of his antagonists than to his own 
merits. 

This much is certain : from the moment when Todleben took 
charge of the siege-operations, when Imeretinski became chief of 
the staff, when Skobeleff received an important command, and 
Ghourka was placed in charge of the operations on the Sophia 
road—from the moment, in fact, when knowledge and skill di- 
rected the operations of the Russians—Osman became helpless as 
a child in their hands, and his fate was sealed. Plevna had no 
such value in itself as to justify the loss of an army in holding it 
a few weeks longer. If Osman had been a great or even a good 
general, he would have abandoned his position the moment he 
found the Sophia road seriously endangered, for his army would 
have been of infinitely more use elsewhere. With Plevna and 
the army which held it, the line of the Balkans has fallen. The 
weather usually encountered at this season will, no doubt, offer 
serious obstacles to the Russians, but they are not insuperable, 
and it is not probable that active operations will be suspended. 
The army of the Cesarovitch has shown itself fully capable of 
masking the quadrilateral. It is not only possible, but proba- 
ble, that we will soon hear of the fall of Sophia, the occupa- 
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tion of Philippopolis, and an advance in force on Adrianople. 
This will oblige Suleiman Pasha to move with at least a por- 
tion of his foree to the succor of Adrianople and the capital, in 
which case the whole of the commands of the Cesarovitch and 
Zimmermann will not be required for the reduction of the for- 
tresses north of the Balkans, and a part can reénforce the active 
army in Roumelia. The nature of the fortresses of the quadri- 
lateral is such that armies, not mere garrisons of moderate 
strength, are necessary to defend them. 

If a large Russian army advances into Roumelia, as it readily 
may, the fate of Turkey must be determined under the walls of 
Adrianople or in front of the lines of Buyuk Chekmedje, and, 
in the present condition of the once formidable empire of the 
Osmanlis, it need surprise no one to hear of the virtual abandon- 
ment of all the region north of the Balkans, in order to concen- 
trate in Roumelia for a last desperate effort to hurl back the in- 
vaders. 

Should events prolong the war into another summer cam- 
paign, the Turks have not much to gain by the delay. Their 
resources are nearly exhausted, while those of Russia are not. 
The Servians, the Montenegrins, and the Greeks, will occupy 
them so fully on the west that the Russians and Roumanians can 
devote the entire strength of the main army to the direct opera- 
tions against Constantinople. From their vantage-ground in 
Armenia, it will be perfectly practicable for the Russians to con- 
duct a campaign in Anatolia, which, even if it does not actually 
lead to Seutari, will at least completely paralyze the Turks in that 
quarter, and deprive them of the large resources with which that 
region has always furnished them. It now seems probable that 
nothing short of foreign interference—and that in the shape of 
very numerous and strong battalions and a formidable navy—ean 
save them. There is only one power, if there be even one, that 
has any disposition to interfere, and it is doubtful whether other 
and stronger powers will permit that interference. It would ap- 
pear to be wise for the Turks to make peace promptly, and on 
the best terms they can. 

Grorce B. McCvetran. 
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As soon as the war was over, and economic questions began 
to be of chief importance, a number of ambitious politicians 
sought to rise to control in each of our great political parties by 
proposals to oblige those who had trusted the United States in 
its darkest days, to receive its non-interest-bearing promissory 
notes, of an unlimited -issue, in compulsory exchange for its 
interest-bearing bonds. The scheme grew popular. Many pub- 
lic men of rank and ability succumbed to the “ greenback ” 
movement, and floated with the current which, before it gath- 
ered headway, they should have stemmed, and fought, and 
turned. Such abdications, indeed, of the function and duty of 
leadership, in Ohio and Indiana, are the open secret of the en- 
demic financial heresies in those States, and of the sequacious 
compliances, timidities, ambitions, and even the dishonor, of 
some of their foremost men, in the crisis of last winter and at 
the present hour. 

The defeat, however, of the greenback demagogy, after vary- 
ing fortunes and a long struggle, was complete in each politi- 
cal party. Despite the packing of the United States Supreme 
Court with judges committed to the reversal of its legal-tender 
decision in Hepburn vs. Griswold ; despite the degradation of 
court, government, and country, in the reversal of that decision 
by Knox vs. Lee; despite the stoppage of the resumption policy 
preparing by Secretary McCulloch ; despite the illegal inflation 
authorized by President Grant ; despite the annual improvidence 
which in eleven years of peace took from the people in Federal 
taxes thirteen times the whole amount of the legal-tender notes, 
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and squandered four times that sum in useless expense without 
accumulating any reserve for their redemption—at last the in- 
flationists calling themselves Republicans were foiled in their 
long endeavor to capture the control of that party. So, too, 
despite temporary and local successes, the demagogues calling 
themselves Democrats failed in their persistent effort to capture 
the control of the opposition party, or interrupt its historic char- 
acter and fame. In the nomination of Governor Tilden, upon 
a hard-money, resumption platform, at St. Louis, they met their 
Waterloo. 

It was in such a condition of the country, and of our polities, 
that the most portentous calamity befell, of which republican in- 
stitutions have ever borne the shock. Although Governor Til- 
den was chosen to the presidency by a majority of the popular 
vote, and a majority of the electoral vote, the control of political 
events and policies, and the selection of a Chief Magistrate whose 
capacity in public economy and finance had been illustrious, were 
whipped out of the people’s hands by a conspiracy of force and 
fraud, to which the late President and eight members of the 
Electoral Commission furnished the conditions of a successful 
issue. A candidate whom the people had rejected attained and 
administers the presidential oftice. 

Nemesis has not delayed. And hardly will she be adjured 
by vows of a prosperous immunity to fraud. The majority party 
lacks the use and the responsibilities of its power, primacy 
of leadership, the web-like affiliation of public trusts and party 
ties. The minority party has the semblance of power without 
the substance, the responsibility without the possession. Its 
leadership lacks authority. Its executive initiative is pure im- 
potence. Its executive veto is an arithmetical, not a moral, force. 
Its head has been obliged to be the channel, not the organ, of a 
people’s will—a vessel of dishonor, not of honor. He has been 
constrained to abjure the policy his followers had defended, and 
abandon the usurpations in which their faith was reposed. And 
after bestowing judicial, diplomatic, or civil trusts upon the 
scoundrels who perpetrated and the lawyers who defended the 
crime by which he rose, Senators are tightening their grasp upon 
the perquisite renounced in their platform, and bruise the hand, 
gloved with civil-service reform, that he stretches forth from the 
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White House to gather up out of chaos the elements of party 
order and rule. 

These facts are here touched, not in order to reargue a past 
or anticipate a coming debate, but to point their relation to an 
imminent peril. For this political disorder and relaxed party 
allegiance in a country of which the government has hitherto 
been conducted through party contentions, are precisely the cir- 
cumstances which to-day make it possible for the advocates of 
dishonest finance, although lately routed in each party, to unite 
their forces outside both; and, joined by many an honest but 
misguided man, to carry through the two Houses of Congress, 
when controlled by opposing parties, a bill perfidious to pledges 
in respect to the public faith, given by both. In fact the 
“Silver Bill” would be a faithless reversal of the policy of the 
country itself in a matter concerning the public interests and the 
public honor. Under the guise of a legal pecuniary advantage 
promised to the burdened tax-payer by demagogues willing to 
promise anything if so they may but thrive, it is in fact a meas- 
ure depreciating silver itself, damaging the credit of the United 
States, as the markets show; and will be yet more costly in its 
increase of the annual burden of a gigantic debt, in deepening 
and prolonging the present industrial and commercial depres- 
sion, and in the new and needless suffering it will inflict upon 
millions of the laboring poor by chasing affrighted capital, that 
might employ them, back to its hiding-places and its hoards. 
The bill * would never have been dreamed of had not the price 
of silver fallen from the par 100, below the paper promise to 
pay a “ dollar”—now worth 98, down to the level of 90 to 91. 

Now, it is not to be expected that the sequel of any such 
enactment as this in our prices, commerce, currency, and finance, 
should be forecast by one voter in ten thousand. The reason 

* Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the United 
States, silver dollars of the weight 4124 grains troy of standard silver, as provided 
in the act of January 18, 1837, on which there shall be the devices and superscrip- 
tions provided by such act, which coins, together with all silver dollars heretofore 
coined by the United States of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise pro- 
vided by contract ; and any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any United 
States coinage-mint or assay-oflice to be coined into such dollars for his benefit, upon 
the same terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposited for coinage under existing 


law. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed.—[ assed House of Representatives, November 5, 1877.] 
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is plain. It involves the intricacies and the principles of a sci- 
ence in which the experts are few. That science deals with an 
order of facts touching indeed the interests of all, but not there- 
fore appreciable by all in their relations, results, and laws. Con- 
sider this a little. One expert, of practical experience and high 
scientific training, and who, by-the-way, warns us of the folly of 
receding from the gold age to the silver age of currency, is W. 
Stanley Jevons, ex-master of the Australian Mint, author of a cele- 
brated treatise on “ The Principles of Science,” of another on 
“Money,” and Professor of Political Economy in University 
College, London. He is a man who has done more for his sci- 
ence than any other since Adam Smith, for, by applying the 
differential calculus to its familiar notions, he has given to it 
mathematical precision and a future of assured and widening 
power. And this is his way of speaking of political economy, 
—as “already consisting of many extensive branches of inquiry, 
among which one is a subject of such appalling extent and com- 
plexity as the currency.” So that we shall hardly, all of us, see 
our way clear in this matter, by the mass-meeting method, al- 
though in Chicago they think otherwise, and an assemblage there 
resolved the other night that they were “ terribly in earnest, and 
that nothing short of absolute and unconditional surrender to 
their demands will be accepted.” Nor is this the way of Logan, 
a Senator of whom Illinois is now diseneumbered, who is said to 
have proposed devoting a fortnight to the study of financial sci- 
ence, which at that time he knew nothing of, though afterward 
he knew less. Nor are such the views of Bland, of Missouri, 
who told the Senate Finance Committee that he thought the 
people of his district understood this matter, and this silver bill 
was what they wanted, and that it would save everybody eight 
cents on the dollar, and who threatened repudiation of the whole 
national debt if there should be resistance to such small sealing. 
Nor is this the way of Ewing, of Ohio, who says that “ whoever 

by covert legislation changes ‘the value of contracts is as accursed 
as he who moves his neighbor’s landmarks,” himself meanwhile 
preferring the blessings belonging to one who by open legislation 
changes the value of contracts, and debases a nation’s standards. 
The late Charles Sumner was eminent by comparison with legis- 
lators such as these. Discussions in finance were little to his 
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taste, but in a speech on return to specie payments he exhibited 
at least this qualification for his task, the knowledge that politi- 
eal economy has a literature and laws, and that he could do no 
better than be the mouth-piece of an adept like Amasa Walker. 

In this view it is certainly discouraging to read the recent 
report * of the United States Silver Commission which is found- 
ed upon battalions of figures representing the store of gold 
and silver in the world in 1492, and the product and propor- 
tions sinee, tables which Bagehot justly thought and testified 
before the Goschen Silver Commission “ were not worth the 
paper on which they were written.” It suppresses or defers the 
testimony of the witnesses called before them, and appears to be 
the work of some hired dabster in all the misinformation that 
can be extorted from the statisties of national wealth and prog- 
ress, and most of the misapprehensions that ean be foisted into 
the literature which has classified and construed them. Its law 
wants nothing but humor to make it a fit appendix to “ The 
Comie Blackstone ;” and, in a style shockingly hirsute, its au- 
thor rattles on through one hundred and thirty pages, finding 
within himself the means of believing a thousand times as much 
as there is to believe, judging by experience, and pouring forth 
with never a dash of doubt more unflinching assertions about 
debts, values, credit, and prices, silver, gold, curreney, and its 
volume, than all the first-rate economists, from Pierre Boisguil- 
bert to Wm. G. Sumner, could demonstrate in a millennium, even 
if any one such assertion, so unqualified and cosmical, could per- 
chanee be true. 

Yet it will not do to be discouraged. It is a bad outlook, 
but public opinion constitutes our court of errors and final ap- 
peal; and self-government, of the people, by the people, for the 
people, is not therefore a foredoomed failure, because at last their 
votes revise the reports of monetary commissions, and decide the 
fate of silver bills. The seaman who saves his ship by heeding 
the storm-signal need know little of meteorology. The farmer 
who gets his crop under cover before a predicted heavy rain- 
fall need know nothing of isobares and isocheims. The peo- 


* The concise, masterly scientific minority report by Prof. Francis Bowen, of Har- 
vard, concurred in by Randall Gibson, of Louisiana, is but the jewel in the mountain, 
22 pages of sense hidden amid 574 pages mostly rubbish. 
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ple’s votes support the Coast-Survey, which has mapped our 
shores, fathomed harbors, sounded sea-slopes, and guarded the 
keels of our commerce, without one in ten thousand of us know- 
ing its problems or its plans. Llere it is quite the same, and 
the people’s common-sense, as in other cases outside their ken, 
may be trusted to estimate shrewdly and fairly the influence 
of authority in matters of opinion. 

Now Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Gladstone in their 
discussions of this just and great authority, owned by the wisest 
even more than by the weakest of men, lay down one rule as 
primary for those who wish to walk wisely where with their own 
eyes they cannot see the way : 


“With respect to subjects of speculation and science the exist- 
ence of an agreement of the persons having the above qualifications 
(ability, honesty, and learning) is the most important matter. If 
all the able and honest men who have diligently studied the subject, 
or most of them, concur, and if this consent extends over several suc- 
cessive generations, at an enlightened period, and in all or most 
civilized countries, then the authority is at its greatest height. . . . 
If ten credible witnesses agree in their testimony to a fact, the value 
of their concurrent testimony is more than ten times the value of the 
testimony of each. So the joint probability of the agreement of ten 
competent judges in a right opinion is far greater than the sum of 
the probabilities of the rectitude of the opinion of each taken sepa- 
rately. . . . Therefore as the agreement ina scientific opinion among 
competent judges widens its area, the chances of rectitude increase 
and the chances of error diminish in a perpetually accelerated ratio.” 


Consider now that most of the able, honest, and learned men 
in all or most civilized countries, who are versed in the specula- 
tions and science of political economy, after diligent study of the 
subject, after debates which have extended over successive gen- 
erations during the present century, have come to an agreement 
or consension that the single metallic standard of value coined in 
gold is best (not excluding silver overvalued in fractional coins, 
and paper convertible with gold). The silver bill has absolutely 
no scientific support, for, the small minority remaining of these 
able, honest, and learned men, who still contend for the superior 
advantages of a bi-metallic, double or alternative standard of 
value, condition the success of that scheme and their approval 
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upon a congress and codperation of the leading commercial states 
of the world; aftirm that, if but one metallic standard of value 
must be chosen, gold is best; admit that several of the greater 
European nations have for the present no hope of using coin of 
either metal, and that the rest are steadily discarding the double 
standard and adopting the single gold standard, or have adopted 
it; declare that the Bland silver bill if a law would drive out 
gold, demonetizing it in the land of its greatest production; and 
oppose its passage as fatal to the bi-metalism they prefer.* 
Concerning universal bi-metalism, whether it is desirable or 
no, and if desirable, whether possible or no, and if possible, 
whether possible soon or no, and how; and whether the coépera- 
tion of England can be constrained by increasing her Indian 
difficulties, or by a drain of gold set up by the United States 
opening for three days in the principal markets of Europe a 
public subscription to a loan of about £85,000,000 United States 
sterling consols; and whether, by such a measure, or by any act 
of ours, or by the arguments of Laveleye, Wolowski, Seyd, Say, 
and Courcelle-Seneuil, Germany can be led to retreat from her 
recognized embarrassments, and join the other great powers and 
the United States in making both metals full legal tender at the 
fixed ratio of 1=15.5; and whether or no the guarantee of all the 
governments would suffice to fix and maintain that ratio amid 
great possible fluctuation hereafter in the relative supply of 
either metal from new mines or cheaper production; and 
whether, as to the measuring power of total currency over total 
commodities, including long debts, the disuse as full legal tender 
* What Milton calls “a horse-load of citations” from the majority of the econo- 
mists were prepared for dumping into this foot-note, which nobody would have read, 
or, if reading, sensible readers might have read no more. It is safer to cite 
only from the small minority of the economists, namely, from the most active and 
impassioned of European bi-metallists, Henri Cernuschi, and the most acute and 
learned of them all, 8. Dana Horton, of Ohio. Says Cernuschi: “This exportation 
of gold is inevitable if you establish bi-metalism, Europe remaining gold-mono- 
metallic. . . . Bi-metalism can only be rehabilitated by the codperation of all the 
states, India included.” In his “Silver Vindicated,” published in the Journal des 
Economistes (xliv., 1876), with criticism by Léon Walras, another economist who has 
betrothed mathematics to the dismal science, Cernuschi says the only remedy is wuni- 
versal bi-metalism. Says J/orton, in his “ Silver and Gold:” “The Bland bill means 
mischief. It is really an attack upon the bi-metallic system, the restoration of which 
is needed for the future prosperity of the world ; and if it becomes law it will prove 


an obstruction to the prosperity of the United States. . . . Instead of the bi-metallic 
standard, the result would be mono-metallic inflation in the dollar of the Fathers.” 
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of our small part, or even such disuse of any larger part, of the 
total of the precious metals, in the currency of European na- 
tions, or both, has brought down, or can bring down, the ratio of 
commodities in exchange for gold, here or throughout the world, 
effecting a universal fall of prices, when it is conceded that, even 
over the United States, with our bank-notes, checks, drafts, book- 
accounts, and clearing-house machinery to accomplish the great 
bulk of mercantile transactions, not twelve per cent. are done in 
cash, and in England not five per cent., to say nothing of the 
constant cheapening of most commodities by the steady advance 
in sciences and arts, the writer here defers the expression of any 
opinions whatsoever. It is a high debate, inter apices ; and, be- 
sides, until the Copernicans have convinced the Ptolemaists, our 
readers who are ignorant of astronomy may as well refuse to 
acknowledge the heliocentricity of things. These are questions 
not now upon the carpet. The question under debate, lugged 
untimely into the public councils by eccentric quacks, mischiev- 
ous and ineapable to read in the horn-book of either school, is the 
Bland silver bill. In detestation of that, the Copernicans and 
the Ptolemaists of political economy are at one. The mono-metal- 
ists denounce it for demonetizing the best of the two metals, and 
the bi-metalists denounce it for that, and for postponing the 
restoration of both. So that the silver bill should be con- 
demned by everybody who knows little or nothing of currency 
or coinage, lacks for any reason the ability to form a sound judg- 
ment for himself, and has the wisdom to accept one from those 
most competent to form and accredit such a judgment. 

And here the case might well enough be rested were there 
not so many men in Congress and in the press who prefer to 
compose their own conclusions on the recoinage of the silver dol- 
lar, and whose capacity to do so need not be questioned, as they 
themselves have not suspected it. But their compositions are 
open to suspicious review, all the same. Tere is Mr. Stanley 
Matthews, for example, who opened the Senate debate on the 
silver bill with an argument of which the pith is given in his 
resolution below,* and Senator Thurman said he was “ marvel- 


* “Whereas, By the act entitled ‘ An act to strengthen the public credit,’ approved 
March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the United States 
was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law au- 
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lously curious to know by what kind of reasoning a lawyer could 
arrive at any other conclusion than is asserted by this resolution.” 

Would Senator Thurman be surprised to hear that this argu- 
ment is not convincing, because it is a merely legal argument ? 
If it were all true, and besides were all of the truth, it would 
fall short of its conclusion. But it is neither; and, if it were 
both, it would establish only permission for economic and pru- 
dential arguments to be exclusively considered. Moreover, it 
skips the statesman’s if not the lawyer’s prior question—the 
expedient time and circumstance. More silver being in daily use, 
in pockets and pantries, on this continent than ever before, the sil- 
ver bill could have waited. Two standards of dollar-value tor- 
menting us now by favor of Congress and the United States Su- 
preme Court, one of them variable, the proposal that Congress 
should anticipate the court in declaring that its laws have estab- 
lished a third standard, more variable than either and worse than 
both, might have been postponed. To one currency illegal, in- 
convertible, useless abroad and needing removal ere enterprise can 
revive in confident security, the plan to add another, non-export- 
able in nine-tenths of our foreign trade, or all, might have been 
deferred ; the necessity was not urgent. Ilaving one currency 


thorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly provided that the same might 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver; and— 

“‘ Whereas, All the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ approved July 14, 
1870, by the terms of said act, were declared to be redeemable in coin of the th@n 
present standard value, bearing interest payable semi-annually in such coin; and— 

“ Whereas, All bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the act 
entitled ‘ An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ approved Janu- 
ary 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the United States de- 
scribed in the said act of Congress approved Ju: 14, 1870, entitled ‘ An act to author- 
ize the refunding of the national debt ;’ and— 

“Whereas, At the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, to 
wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard value of 
that date included silver dollars of the weight of four hundred and twelve and one- 
half grains each, as declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act 
supplementary to the act entitled “ An act establishing a mint and regulating the coin 
of the United States” ’ to be a legal tender of payment according to their nominal 
value for any sums whatever: Therefore— 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That 
all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under the said 
acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and interest, at the option 
of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars, of the coinage of the United 
States, containing four hundred and twelve and one-half grains each of standard sil- 
ver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment 
of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith, nor in dero- 
gation of the rights of the public creditor.” 
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which, consisting of notes believed to be payable in gold, has nev- 
ertheless fluctuated in value from 100 to 43 and back again to 97, 
in fifteen years, a scheme to displace gold and substitute for the 
basis silver, which itself has fluctuated more than fifty per cent. in 
the last hundred years, might have been adjourned. 

To begin with, Mr. Matthews in his first “ whereas ” omits to 
cite an important part of the act of March 18, 1869. Not only 
did Congress in that act pledge the faith of the United States to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, but it began by first pledging 
“the faith of the United States to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing 
interest, known as United States notes,” and it ended by enact- 
ing that “the faith of the United States is also solemnly pledged 
to make provisions at the earliest practicable period for the re- 
demption of the United States notes in coin.” What the “ ear- 
liest ” duty of currency-tinkers is, then, a “marvelously-curious ” 
lawyer might find out, unless confused by the fact that, while 
over $350,000,000 non-interest-bearing notes were in circulation, 
and “ earliest ” due, the Government has demanded, made a higher 
price for by demanding, and paid off with the proceeds of the 
sale of more than $400,000,000 gold, a corresponding amount of 
the interest-bearing obligations of the United States not due. 

Besides, Mr. Matthews omits from the whereases that drive 
him to a resolve one whole act, a “whereas” just as coercive as 
any, to wit, the act of February 12, 1873, which aboiished the 
then obsolete silver coin of 412.5 grains, and refused it there- 
after the name and quality of “dollar.” So that, like him who 
lost his eyes in the bramble-bush, if this Senator has whereased 
himself from legislation previous to 1877 into a resolve to have 
such a coin and dub it “ dollar,’ he can whereas himself out 
again into legislation also prior to 1877, and nobody hurt.* 


* This is as good a place as any to refer to the common charge that the passage 
of the act of 1873 was furtive and fraudulent. On the contrary, the bill was pre- 
pared by John Jay Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the Treasury, in 1869, transmitted 
to the Senate by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1870, the views and criticisms of the 
Mint and Treasury officers and others versed in metallurgy and coinage having been 
previously collected and published by order of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Knox’s report accompanied the bill, explained it, and referred specifically to the 
silver dollar and its discontinuance as a standard. For two years it was discussed, 
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But even if the act of 1873, bastard or heritable, were not 
such a finality as at least forbids the United States to abuse its 
sovereign coinage-power over its contracts made between volun- 
tary and equal negotiants, Mr. Matthews’s argument otherwise 
lacks cogency by its omission of an essential part of merely legal 
facts and relations. This time it is the central core of the legal 
truth which he overlooks. For it is here submitted that the 
essential characteristic of the laws prescribing and regulating the 
coined legal money of the Union, from the beginning when 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, supposing that 
gold and silver could both be kept in circulation as full legal 
tender at a ratio of exchange, to be ascertained from the markets, 
and then declared and fixed by law, and the original coinage act 


amended, conferred upon by committees of the two Houses, and, after three years’ 
consideration, after a recommendation by the Secretary of the Treasury in his an- 
nual report for 1872 to “prohibit the coinage of silver for circulation in this coun- 
try,” and after a speech by Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, declaring: “It is impos- 
sible to maintain the double standard. You must have one standard coin which 
shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your domestic con- 
venience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver,” the bill was passed, and became 
law. The charge thus refuted by the Congressional Record and executive documents, 
is also refuted by the economic journals of the time, the discussions of experts like 
Frederick Hendriks (London Economist, May 5, 1873) and Bagehot, and the admira- 
ble and exhaustive treatise (“The Metric System,” Appendix A) by President Fred- 
erick A. P. Barnard, of Columbia College, which, by-the-way, may disclose the origin 
of the slight change in the half and quarter dollar, ete., enacted in the same law, 
whereby they were happily brought into some conformity with the metric coins of 
the Latin Union and several states of Central and South America. It is surprising 
that when so many men waked up, after the price of silver fell, to find themselves 
defrauded of a proper knowledge of its demonetization in the act of 1873, not one 
of them has yet risen in his wrath to denounce the foreign bondholders, by whose 
machinations probably Congress, about the same time, was seduced into permitting 
him to measure his whiskey in hectolitres and his weight, when mad, in kilogrammes. 
The indictment for bastardy brought against the act of 1873 omits to name the 
father ; but that is of course a trifle which “the 5,000 representative men of 
Chicago,” at their next mass-mecting, will doubtless correct. Since the act followed 
twelve years after the complete disuse and actual expulsion of silver by rag-money, 
it might be as well for them not to charge it with depreciative efficacy in the same 
breath that they expose the secret, black, and midnight deed. And if their purpose 
be indeed to raise the price of silver by the silver bill, so that no creditor shall be 
cheated a cent’s worth in “the sweet by-and-by,” they will do wisely to rebuke, at 
the next “terrible ” arousal of their wrath, Senator Jones, General Ewing, Judge Kel- 
ley, and others, who assembled the same day in Washington as they in Chicago, and 
organized a “ greenback league” and “ intelligence bureau” for franking and “ snow- 
ing ” old inflation speeches over the Eastern States. 
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said that “in all payments shall” [Ibs. Silver] 15 = 1 [Gold lbs.], 
down to the year 1853, when Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, was fol- 
lowed by James Guthrie, of Kentucky, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and this Government abandoning the attempt to find, follow, 
or fix that ratio, reduced silver to a subsidiary coinage, demone- 
tized it by taking from the fractional coins 7.4 per cent. of their 
weight, and limiting their legal tender to five dollars—from 1792 
to 1853, the quintessence of every coinage act has been to find and 
fix an equality in market value and purchasing power between 
that quantity of gold and that quantity of silver upon which 
those acts conferred the name of “dollar” and the quality of 
legal tender. 

“ Dollar” being the name of our standard of value in either 
metal, whatever the ratio and whether one term of the ratio was 
a numerical unit, and the other term 15 or 16 of those units, or 
whether both terms were of troy grairs bearing the same ratio as 
the units in the other case, the purpose of the ratio always was 
to insure equal purchasing or paying power to the defined 
quantity of either metal—was always to indorse the commer- 
cial equivalence symbolized in the sign of equality. “ Dol- 
lar” being the legal unit in every equation and act of ex- 
change, and both metals having the full legal-tender quality, 
the first purpose of those honest law-makers was to see that the 
dollar coined in gold and the dollar coined in silver were equiva- 
lents, and, by prescribing their respective weight and fineness, to 
give them but a single significance on either side of the equation. 
So long as we endeavored a bi-metallic currency, from 1792 to 1853, 
and whatever the terms of the ratio, in hoe signo, in that sign of 
equality, =, conforming to the commercial fact and establishing 
the legal fact, resided and reside the public honor and the mid- 
most heart of every coinage law. 

Yet the silver bill proposes that the unvaried “ dollar” of 
American coinage, now by law housed in 25.8 grains of standard 
gold, shall also be found in 412.5 grains of standard silver, these 
quantities being to each other as 1 to 16, whereas the commer- 
cial equivalence of the metals now is found in the ratio of quan- 
tity, 1 = 17, or even 1 = 18, and fluctuating daily. And Messrs. 
Matthews, Ewing, Jones, and Bland, would fain persuade us to 
revive an obsolete, discarded silver piece, in order that the United 
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States may pronounce its equality to the gold-coined “ dollar” in 
law, and profit by its inequality in fact. 

There is still another coinage act and a group of coinage facts 
necessary for Mr. Matthews to regard, although, to be sure, they 
quarrel with his conclusion. Owing partly to the Government’s 
errors, pointed out by Mr. Gallatin, in the established ratio of 
quantities of the two metals made equal in exchange, and partly 
to changes in that ratio which took place after a certain one had 
been fixed, the old bi-metallic difficulty, and partly also to other 
causes tedious to mention, the unit coined in silver, being then 
worth more as metal than as “ dollar,” streamed to the melting- 
pots and foreign parts. Few were coined, none remained in 
use.* 

Sut, so that silver might be kept in the country for its conven- 
ience as small change, an act in 1853 was passed omitting men- 
tion of the silver dollar altogether, for it had practically ceased 
to exist, reducing the quantity of silver in the half-dollar and 
minor pieces, and limiting their legal tender. Now, where 
there is a silver coinage subsidiary to gold, overvalued and of 
limited legal tender, the standard of value for it and every 
other commodity is, and cannot but be, gold. The enactment of 


1853, therefore, it was, standing in unimpaired authority when 
silver and gold gave place to paper, which then consigned silver 
to its subsidiary rd/e, discarded bi-metalism as impracticable with 
unlimited legal tender, and thenceforth made the dollar coined 
in gold our sole metallic standard and unit of value. The act 


* But few dollars were coined in silver from 1792 to 184, less than 1,800,000 ; 
none were coined from 1804 to 1839; few from 1839 to 1853, less than 1,100,000; 
few from 1853 to 1870, less than 2,800,000, and less than as many from 1870 to 
1877. Our total coinage of the “ dollar” in silver had thus been a trifle over $8,000,- 
000, and this while during the same period from 1792 to 1877 our total coinage 
was over $1,205,000,000. According to the director of the Mint, the silver dollar of 
the Fathers of 1792 “did not enter to any extent into circulation as money.” Nor 
did the silver dollar of the Fathers of 1837-53, for, “ notwithstanding there had 
been a continuous coinage of the small silver coins, they had in consequence of their 
undervaluation been melted and exported to an extent rendering change-money very 
scarce, and entailing great inconvenience to the country, and a new adjustment again 
became necessary.” And now what was done? Such being the group of coinage 
facts, what was then the coinage act? In 1849 a gold dollar was coined (eagles and 
their multiples previously), and in the five years 1849-53 more dollars were coined 
in gold than had been coined in silver from 1792 to 1877. 
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twenty years later did but give strength and entablature to that 
pillared law. 

But were all this otherwise, were legal obstacles out of the 
way, were the obligations of honor and the refinements of equity 
all conciliated, the whole economic argument would still re- 
main untouched, the whole prudential argument would be un- 
approached. Now, as to the latter, there are many persons like 
Del Mar who prefer instructing Ricardo to learning how to spell. 
For them the existence of a gigantic debt invites a summary 
scaling of its weight, with every consequence, as an act of con- 
summate prudence and sure profit. To such minds the reply 
may be suited that the burden of the tax-payer can be lightened 
by no such contrivance. It is vain. Nothing less than total 
repudiation will do their job. That may entail some inconven- 
iences, but it offers the only prize their rascality can more than 
clutch at. When a great debt has to be carried for years, entail- 
ing a constant necessity of renewing transactions, the only way of 
diminishing the profit of the bondholder is by practising seru- 
pulous honesty upon him. That is the best policy. It beats 
cheating by about $338,000,000 in thirty years.* 

In so far as the debt is held in the United States, the loss to 
the creditor classes would be at least as great as the gain to the 
debtor classes. Who are the creditor classes? Here are some of 
them. In the savings-banks of New York State, 861,000 per- 
sons are depositors of $319,700,000, and the assets of these 
banks inelude, moreover, $80,755,000 of United States securities. 
In the savings-banks of the United States over 2,500,000 persons 
are depositors of $1,377,000,000. Their deposits are smali in 
most cases. They are the the wage-receivers, the industrious, 
saving poor. They are the lenders of this enormous amount to 
the borrowing banks which lend it again in larger sums to the 
borrowing capitalists and business-men who therewith employ 
the original lenders. The life-insurance companies of the United 
States, holding also among their assets $30,421,142 United States 
stocks and securities, have insured the lives of 706,179 persons, 
on which their present liability is $346,279,780. They, too, are 
agents for lending vast sums to the well-to-do, wherewith labor 


* Mr. Ellis, of the Third National Bank, New York City, demonstrated this by 
calculations read in the ears of the Senate Finance Committee. 
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is employed. From these yast aggregates the silver bill will 
strike off ten per cent. of the value. In the census of 1870, as 
Mr. Garfield vainly told the blatant repealers of the resumption- 
day pledge, it was calculated that on any given day there were 
$120,000,000 due to laborers in the United States for their un- 
paid wages. The silver bill proposes i» swindle them of $10,- 
000,000 before cock-crowing. 

In short, the creditor class is the numerous class, and the 
debtor class the small class, as any man may see by polling his 
own and his neighbor’s households. The great capitals are the 
aggregate of small savings. So the “more money ” that is cried 
for, silver or shinplaster,is not the needed thing. It is this loan- 
able capital, now paralyzed with distrust by delayed resumption, 
and imminent silver swindles. Having aught to sell that bears a 
market price, who, between Pembina and Key West, finds the 
sale frustrate for lack of currency or some means of exchange ¢ 
Having a well-devised enterprise to employ capital and labor at a 
profit, what captain of industry, from Bangor to Galveston, ever 
found loanable capital so hard to get at any price? Who knows 
the “dollar's” future worth? Dut if our captains of industry 
cannot hire capital, they cannot employ labor; and that implies 
hungry mouths unfed, shivering at cold hearths, and the wolves 
of poverty at a thousand doors. 

Ignorance which seats itself in the chair of Knowledge is thus 
the mother of revolutions in polities, Chicago resolutions, and 
Missouri silver bills. The prosperity of the people of the whole 
Union now depends upon their ability to detect charlatanism by 
its apparent marks, and to choose, rather than the blind leader- 
ship of blind guides in Congress, a wise deferring to the author- 
ity of the consentient judgment of the practised economists, the 
best financiers, and the first statesmen, of the foremost civilized 
nations of both hemispheres. For, as De Morgan said to the 
circle-squarers, it would be right and proper for every hungry 
hodman or unemployed ditcher to say to his well-fed representa- 
tive who applies silver solutions to national finance : “ Mr. Moses, 
before I allow you to lead me over the Red Sea, I must have 
the proof that you are learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians on this subject.” Manton Marsie. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.—Political Science, or the State Theoretically and Practically 
Considered. By Tuzovore D. Woo sey, late President of Yale 
College. 2 vols. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1878. 
8vo, pp. x.-585, vi.-626. 


Dr. Wootsey justly observes in his introduction that the theory 
of the state and the theory of rights are closely connected, and he 
accordingly proceeds at the outset to examine the doctrine of rights, 
as the starting-point for the consideration of organized society. He 
then proceeds to assume, as the foundation of his argument, the 
moral freedom of man, the moral order of the world (non-utilitarian), 
and a system of final causes, Then follows a discussion of rights, 
which, we are not surprised, leads to the conclusion that “ natural 
rights” are “ those which by fair deductions from the present physi- 
cal, moral, social, and religious characteristics of man he must be in- 
vested with, and which he ought to have realized for him in a jural 
society in order to fulfill the ends to which his nature calls him.” It 
is not dilficult with such a definition to do what we please with the 
science of politics, and we confess a sense of obligation to Dr. Wool- 
sey for not having done more than construct a treatise in which, 
whatever the method of reasoning may be, the conclusions are in 
general only those which agree with the best opinion of the time as 
to government. But, taking his system as he states it, a fair de- 
duction from man’s characteristics can be arrived at only in two 
ways, either by accepting Dr. Woolsey’s statement of it, or by taking 
the common consent of mankind on this point; the fulfillment of the 
ends to which his nature calls him must be got at in the same way. 
So that we are really very much where we were at the beginning, 
notwithstanding the important assumptions at the outset. 
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We have not the space to discuss Dr. Woolsey’s treatise as it 
deserves, and we merely desire to point out here certain defects in 
the philosophical foundations he lays down at the outset, which pre- 
vent us from being able to regard the book as a contribution to sci- 
ence, properly so called. The great test of true science is the pos- 
sibility of successful prediction, and the most perfect illustration is 
that given by astronomy, in the case of verified predictions of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Science has, however, invaded 
the domain of human social life so little as yet, that, in most of the 
branches relating to law and government, prediction is not thought 
of, except in an empirical way, as a forecast of things likely to hap- 
pen in the future from what has happened in the past. But here and 
there true science has made its appearance, most notably in political 
economy, but also in matters uot connected with economies. As has 
been pointed out by an able writer in the pages of this Review, po- 
litical economy has taken its place among the sciences in precisely the 
same way that astronomy has. The science proceeds upon the postu- 
late of man as an animal seeking profit. Abstracting his other 
qualities, it proceeds to deelare consequences from this assumption, 
Hence the objection made in certain quarters of recent years, to the 
science, that it overlooked the other motives, appetites, and desires 
of man, is not merely beside the point, but shows an incapacity on 
the part of those raising it for the discussion of the subject ; for it 
is precisely by this abstraction that the science is possible at all. 
Now, political economy proves itself to be a true science by the pos- 
sibility of successful prediction, The laws relating to currency have 
been verified over and over again, by the expulsion of the more 
valuable of two currencies from circulation. The law of profits and 
that of demand and supply are verified every day in the courts. So, 
too, in law, though it would be absurd to claim that this prudence 
has reached the position of a true science (and indeed the practical 
part of it must always remain an art), there are still many matters 
already connected with it which have been rescued from the domain 
of empiricism. The effect of certain sorts of legislation—for in- 
stance, on pauperism and on crime—can be predicted with absolute 
certainty, and the theory of its action is as well understood as that 
of gravity. So, too, with politics, there are certain laws which can 
now be formulated with considerable precision. The effect of an 
elective judiciary combined with universal suffrage can be foretold 
with certainty ; so can the effect on administrative machinery of 
rotation in office. We do not, any longer, in either case, ask em- 
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pirically what has been found to be the effect of these systems in 
the past; but we inquire on what motives, appetites, and desires of 
the judge the system of election by a wide popular constituency 
acts. Finding that they act necessarily on motives the activity of 
which tend to make him unjust, oppressive, partial, and corrupt, 
ready to sacrifice the interests of the public to his own, we infer 
that all this will tend to make him a bad judge ; and we shall have 
no hesitation in predicting that there will always be a tendency in 
any community having such a judiciary to have judicial scandals and 
a bad administration of justice. And so in the other case we have 
mentioned. 

In order to advance political science in this direction, it is neces- 
sary to follow this true scientific method : that is, to abstract from 
the persons charged, under any form of government, with the per- 
formance of particular duties, all other than their official qualities, 
and then ask ourselves what effect on them in their official character 
will this or that political arrangement result in. A great and per- 
haps the most valuable part of the Federalist consists of specula- 
tions of this kind, directed to ascertaining the probable effect on 
President, judges, senators, etc., etc., of the proposed Constitution 
of the United States. Political science had already, at the time of 
the Federalist, made such advances that the speculations of Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Jay, have been generally verified by the event. 

This, of course, is but a small branch of political science ; but, 
within the narrow limits that it covers, it is true science. The chief 
fault that we find with Dr. Woolsey’s treatise is that it is not science 
at all, but either, first, an encyclopedic statement of facts connected 
with a variety of political systems or experiments; or, second, a high- 
ly-confused medley of principles drawn from all sorts of philosophies 
which do not advance the subject, and indeed would naturally tend 
to induce the reader to believe that political science was something 
like alchemy or astrology. Dr. Woolsey is bound, if he discusses 
rights at all, to adopt or reject the theory of natural rights. We 
cannot make out that he does either. On the first pages of his book 
he states, as the object of what he calls a “ just” state (it is obvious 
that this term is incapable of precise definition), the protection of 
personal rights. But, perceiving that this limits his abstract state 
to a jurisdiction beyond which all actual states go, he adds that it 
“has other most important objects placed before it” (page 2). It 
would be interesting to know what these objects are, but how are 
we to discover this? If, as he says (page 4), the individual must, 
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“in order to fulfil his work in the world,” have certain “powers of 
action” (rights), and these powers of action are “ lodged in the indi- 
vidual by nations ” (page 6), it would seem as if the first thing for 
the state to do was to find out what the work to be fulfilled was, and 
then give the appropriate powers of action or rights. But, on the 
contrary, we find (page 4) that “‘ society was never meant to be the 
principal means by which the perfection of the individual was to be 
secured.” From these few quotations it is obvious that the funda- 
mental assumptions of Dr. Woolsey’s system are strangely confused, 
The reason is, that he has at every stage introduced theological con- 
ceptions into his reasoning. He assumes throughout, as he says, 
the doctrine of final causes. He does not regard man as a political 
animal, but as “fulfilling a work.” Society he does not regard sim- 
ply as an organized aggregation of individuals, but as existing for 
religious ends, Now, we do not say that this is untrue. But poli- 
tics as a science will make no progress while such considerations are 
admitted to its discussions—and this for a very simple reason: no 
two people are agreed about the doctrine of final causes ; no two 
people are agreed as to the religious mission of man or of the state ; 
and, therefore, in any discussion into which they are brought, one term 
of it is practically unknown, and, at the same time, variable at the 
pleasure of the disputants. That politics should ever be approached 
in this way, shows how little advanced the scientific conception of it 
is. If any one were to begin a treatise on political economy, or 
even on law, with reference to the “mission” of the state, and the 
fulfillment of the individual’s “ work in the world,” and the final 
causes, and make them part of his argument, he would simply be 
regarded as an unscientific man, But in politics we are still, as a 
Comtean would say, in the theological or metaphysical stage ; we 
confess to a disappointment at finding the former head of one of our 
oldest institutions of learning doing so little to help it forward to 
the position of a positive science. 

In what we have said we have simply had in mind the philosoph- 
ical portions of Dr. Woolsey’s work ; with regard to all that large 
portion which discusses prractical political questions, and the history 
of government, what he has to say is often valuable and interesting. 





2.—Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1877. 8vo, pp. vi.-363. 


Tus book consists of a number of essays on matters connected 
with astronomy, of a popular sort. Mr. Proctor is one of the not 
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small number of English savants of celebrity who have devoted a 
large part of their time to the popularization of the science. Scien- 
tific men who do this always run the danger of arousing the suspicion 
and distrust of their professional brethren in the exact ratio of their 
success with the non-professional public ; and this danger Mr. Proc- 
tor has not escaped. As he incurs it in the interest of the public, 
the least the public can do in returnis to express its indebtedness to 
him for his self-sacrifice ; and no one who reads his present book can 
fail to feel a lively gratitude to the author. The “myths” of which 
it gives an account are, some of them, the old legends (such as those 
which still survive in the names of the constellations), and some the 
later inventions, fancies, and paradoxes, which have sprung up even 
in the broad scientific daylight of modern times, Perhaps the most 
interesting chapter is that in which the author discusses the “ Mys- 
tery of the Pyramids,” and proposes a solution of it, which is, to say 
the least, highly ingenious. His theory is, that the kings who suc- 
cessively erected them did so at the instance of astrologers, and for 
the purpose of having their horoscopes calculated and their lives pro- 
tected (as was always supposed possible) by frequent consultation 
of the stars, Mr. Proctor points out that many if not all the facts 
we know about the pyramids—their shape, the fact that each pyra- 
mid was built by a separate king (as would be necessary if the pur- 
pose related to each one’s individual life), and so on—are all explicable 
on his theory, but not on any of those usually advanced. He has 
also some very curious speculations on the antiquity of the constella- 
tion-figures, or rather on their origin, founded on astronomical cal- 
culations as to the apparent position of the stars in them in periods 
of remote antiquity ; and he gives a perhaps unnecessarily full ac- 
count of the once-famous “ moon-hoax ”—a story which does not 
heighten the reader’s respect for the condition of public intelligence 
in this country forty years since. 


3.—The Life and Words of Christ. By Ccnxtnenam GerxKre, 
D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1877. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
xvi.-588, iv.-670. 


Dr. GerKteE states in his preface that he has tried to restore as 
far as possible the world in which Christ moved, the country in 
which he lived, the people among whom he grew up and ministered, 
the religion in which he was trained, in fact all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances and events necessary to a full comprehension of his life. 
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Of course, such a work does not profess to be critical. It aims rather 
at being interesting. Dr. Geikie has drawn for his materials upon 
every available source. From Ewald to Renan, and from Milman to 
the author of “‘ Ecce Homo,” he has taken everything that came to 
his band, and has, as a result, produced a book which, considering the 
popular object in view, is very successful. It is profusely illustrated ; 
the style is picturesque, not to say turgid ; and much, if not all, the 
information highly interesting. It is not a book for students, as 
may be inferred from the summary manner of disposing of the criti- 
cisms of the authenticity of the fourth Gospel adopted. In vol. i., 
pp. 457 and 579, Dr. Geikie says : 

“ We owe our knowledge of the period immediately following the temp- 
tation, to the narrative of the fourth Gospel, written after the others. The 
splendor of the later ministry in Galilee seems to have overshadowed the 
humbler beginnings of the earlier period, in the other Gospels, so that 
they are almost passed over by them. Happily, however, John preserves 
for us, in comparative detail, the incidents of these silent months in which 
the public life of Jesus was slowly opening into full flower. How much 
would have been lost had his record not been given! There is a peculiar 
charm in the glimpses they supply of the early spring-time of the Saviour’s 
ministry ; a tender fragrance all their own.” 


In a note on this passage he adds: 


“TI confess I have no sympathy with the critics who would seek to invali- 
date the fourth Gospel. To me it carries its evidence in itself, for of it, as of 
him of whom it tells us, we may confidently say, ‘Never man spake like 
this.’ ” 


“Critics ” who examine any external evidence with regard to the 
authenticity of the Gospel would hardly have much patience with 
this way of treating the question. But, as he says, Dr. Geikie is no 
critic, His object is picturesque and readable sacred biography, and 
in this he succeeds, 





4.—New Ireland. By A. M. Suttivan, Member of Parliament for 
Louth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. Pp. 532. 


Tue history of Ireland during this century presents an interest- 
ing picture of the gradual but steady extinction of bitter religious 
hatred and class feuds by means of social and political reform, end- 
ing in the elevation of the people from a condition not far removed 
from that of savages to that of an industrious, free, modern com- 
munity. Through this period Mr, Sullivan has lived, himself taking 
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part in many of the stormy scenes which make up its annals, and 
his book consists chiefly of sketches of the most interesting events 
of recent Irish history. It is a book which ought to be widely read 
in this country, where delusions on the subject of British tyranny 
and the aspirations of Irish agitators have been the source of much 
misunderstanding, and even loss of property and life. It is only a 
few years since one of the anniversaries celebrated regularly in the 
streets of New York with violence, riot, and not infrequently blood- 
shed, was that of the battle of the Boyne. The Irish vote has al- 
ways been a powerful force in city politics. We have seen native- 
American mayors masquerade in Irish colors, and heard native- 
American orators arouse the wild enthusiasm of native-American 
audiences by glowing descriptions of the wrongs of Erin. We have 
had even an Irish republic established on our soil, and had our 
neutrality laws defied by Irish expeditions setting out from within 
our borders to prey upon neighbors with whom we were at peace. 
Besides all this, we were dependent on Ireland for half a century for 
domestic service—reason enough of itself for a keen interest in the 
progress of the country. 

The fundamental mistake we made at the outset in dealing with 
the Irish, as will be apparent to any one who reads Mr. Sullivan’s 
book, is in treating them like citizens of a modern civilized state, 
accustomed to well-defined rights, to respect for life and property, to 
the exercise of political franchises, and having political feelings, 
aims, desires, and ambitions, only different from our own in the fact 
that they had been suppressed by arbitrary power. On the contrary, 
the Irish who emigrated here until very recent times came from a 
country in which the mass of the population had never emerged from 
the clan-condition, in which they were totally unaccustomed to politi- 
cal combination, as we understand it, or to parliamentary customs, 
but followed blindly, with absolute confidence, the leaders whom 
they had been taught to trust, not because they had by any rational 
process arrived at a belief in a coincidence of aims, but because 
either it was a matter of religion to trust them, or a matter of inheri- 
tance, or because in some faction-fight they had proved their friend- 
ship. Down to a comparatively recent period the English were 
accustomed to speak of the Irish “ savages,” and we are not, even 
on this side of the Atlantic, unfamiliar with the expression “ wild 
lrish”’—neither epithet being given in derision, but growing out 
of the actual condition of the population. The “stage Irishman,” 
for whom Mr. Sullivan, in common with all true patriots, has a 
VOL, CXXVI.—NO, 260. 12 
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supreme contempt, was, after all, a sort of laudable zsthetic com- 
promise between the barbarian himself and a certain ideal which 
he may be supposed to have kept in view—equally distant from 
the type from which it was taken, and the type into which re- 
form has finally developed it. But we are trespassing on Mr. Sul- 
livan’s ground. In his book will be found a good many lively 
sketches—now and then perhaps a little too Irish in tone, but 
always entertaining—beginning with quite a charming picture of 
the Ireland of his boyhood, and coming down to the year of grace 
1877. 





5.—Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. By Francis Bowen, A. M., Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion and Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. 


On taking up this work we were partially misled by its title. It 
is by no means a history of modern philosophy from Descartes to 
Hartmann ; for it says little or nothing of the foremost names 
among British philosophers, and omits even many Germans who 
are included in all other histories of philosophy. One chapter is 
given to Berkeley, but only the merest mention to Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Reid, Stewart, Mill, Hamilton, Calderwood, and 
Bain ; and, out of the whole line of German metaphysicians between 
Leibnitz and Hartmann, Prof. Bowen discusses only the doc- 
trines of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. He 
tells us, indeed, in his preface, that it has not been his purpose to 
write a complete history of modern philosophy, but to present a full 
analysis and criticism of the systems only of those great thinkers 
whose writings have permanently influenced the course of European 
thought. Yet surely it can neither be affirmed nor taken for grant- 
ed that the works of Bacon and Locke were not among the most in- 
fluential in shaping modern thought, and that Hume’s speculations 
were merely a minor force in producing the great resultant. Had 
it not been for Bacon, we might have known neither a Hobbes nor a 
Berkeley nor a Locke ; had it not been for Locke, we might not 
have had a Hume; and, had jt not been for Hume, we might not 
have seen an Immanuel Kant. In fact, the mfluence of Hume in 
modern European philosophy appears to us to have been greater 
than that of any other thinker, not excepting Kant himself, whose 
“Critique” Prof. Bowen analyzes and expounds with unrivaled 
skill. The truth is that, considering the enormous labor of master- 
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ing the works of all the distinguished philosophers from Bacon and 
Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann, Prof. Bowen, with all his 
patience and perseverance, could have mastered only a limited num- 
ber of them, and that, as was natural, he has probably given us a 
history of his own reading and thought—the rise and progress of 
speculation in his own individual mind. And for this we are abun- 
dantly thankful. His task has been performed so weil that the 
restriction of it is a recommendation, and we are better instructed 
and more gratified than if he had expatiated over a wider field. 
Even had he bestowed on us nothing more than his admirable trea- 
tise on Kant, we should have been his perpetual debtors. To one 
who is not a German scholar Kant cannot be made intelligible in a 
translation, and we do not know where so complete an explanation 
of Kant’s philosophy can be found in the English language as in 
Prof. Bowen’s five long chapters on that system. 

His two chapters on Schopenhauer are extremely interesting as 
containing an account of the latest development but one of German 
specplation. 

The two concluding chapters of the work—those on Hartmann’s 
“Philosophy of the Unconscious”—are equally interesting, and for 
a similar reason. He proves that the philosophy of the unconscious 
is a great improvement upon the doctrine of Schopenhauer, though 
built on the same foundations, But we cannot go all the way with 
him when he endeavors to show that Hartmann often approaches 
the teachings of Christianity. No Christian believes in an uncon- 
scious intellect. To all believers an intelligence without conscious- 
ness is a contradiction in terms. Nemo, ceu potius nil, sentet, nisi 
sentiat se sentire. 

We recommend Prof. Bowen’s volume to all students of philoso- 
phy as bringing down its history to its latest period, and containing 
the freshest thought of an avowed Christian philosopher on the 
great subject. 


6.—Californian Pictures in Prose and Verse. By Brnsamin 
Parke Avery. New York: Hurd & Houghton; Cambridge, 
The Riverside Press. 1878. 8vo, pp. 344. 


Some of the sketches contained in this volume originally ap- 
peared in the Overland Monthly, but they have been, the author 
says, “retouched” for this volume. His aim has been, as he 
modestly says, merely to give a few pictures of California scenery 
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from Nature, true to local color and form, and barely indicating the 
“salient characteristics of plant and animal life, and rocky struct- 
ure.” The book consists partly of verse, which, Mr. Avery tells us, 
makes no poetical pretension. But, whether it does or not, some 
of it contains much better poetry than is written in verses which 
make a great deal of such pretension. We have not space to 
quote, but must refer the reader to the book itself, in proof of the 
truth of what we say. Mr. Avery’s “ Pictures” would make, with 
some revision, a guide-book of a very high order; but the prose 
style would need a little looking after by some remorseless re- 
viser. 
7.—Money and Legal Tender in the United States. By H. R. 
LinDERMAN, Director of the Mint. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1877. 12mo, pp. x.-173. 


In this little manual Mr. Linderman has collected the laws relat- 
ing to coinage, legal tender, and the money standard. The infor- 
mation at the present time, when the currency question is undergo- 
ing, as it usually does in Congress at least every five years, a thor- 
ough reéxamination, is valuable. Mr. Linderman does not share the 
delusions of the silver agitators, and his opinions on the subject of 
resumption and silver coinage are such as we could wish every one 
connected with the financial administration of the country held. He 
even goes so far as to intimate that the issue of forced paper legal- 
tender currency by the Government is invalid under the Constitu- 
tion ; but, as he is aware of the decisions of the Supreme Court on 
the subject, we hardly understand his position—though, to speak it 
with reverence, it may be doubted if the Supreme Court itself does. 





8.— Victor Hugo: Histoire un Crime—Déposition Pun Téemoin. 
I. Premiere Journée— Le Guet-apens. Ul. Deuxitme Journée 
—La Lutte. Paris : Cattmann Lévy, éditeur. Ancienne Maison 
Michel Lévy Fréres. 1877. 8vo. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, or even twelve—nay, even five or six— 
this book would have been regarded on all hands as the most impor- 
tant of the day. It is the narration, by an eye-witness, of the memo- 
rable coup état of 1851, which put Louis Napoleon on the throne 
of France, and that eye-witness one of the most noted of living 
Frenchmen. It was written at the time, and by a succession of 
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chances now first sees the light, twenty-six years after the event, 
when France, after two revolutions, a disastrous foreign war, and a 
dismemberment of her territory, again has been trembling on the 
verge of intestine tumult. Napoleon is disgraced and dead, his 
dynasty brought to an end, his family in exile ; and Victor Hugo, 
exiled by him in 1851, denounces him, over his grave, as a traitor to 
France. Here, one would think, we have materials enough for pub- 
lic interest, and the book itself is certainly not devoid of it. It is 
written, as the title indicates, more in the manner of a novel than of 
history ; but the style is not inappropriate to the subject, for all the 
events recounted are to the last degree sensational. It suffers some- 
what from the fact that it comes out in parts. The promise held 
out in the “ Guet-apens” and the “ Lutte” will no doubt be amply 
redeemed in the forthcoming “ Massacre,” “ Victoire,” and “ Chute,” 
which form the subject of the third and fourth days, and the con- 
clusion, 

The mind turns back involuntarily, in reading this French account 
of the doings of the Man of December and his motley crowd of co- 
conspirators, to Kinglake’s English description. Both writers treat 
the events in a highly-picturesque manner, and Kinglake was under 
disadvantages of a certain kind in being a foreigner. Yet does not 
Victor Hugo labor under disadvantages of his own in being a French- 
man? There always arises a feeling in the reader’s mind, on meeting 
with French accounts of French political or revolutionary movements, 
that they have not the good-fortune to know how singularly their 
performances would look in the eyes of people accustomed to con- 
stitutional government. To an Englishman or American they al- 
ways present the serious spectacle of a conflict between constitu- 
tional aspirations and a natural tendency to the most unconstitutional 
and irregular political behavior. Hence French politics has always 
to our eyes a little of the spectacular and dramatic about it, and the 
drama is never to us more than half serious. Thackeray, in his “ Next 
French Revolution,” has admirably burlesqued this aspect of French 
affairs; but toa Frenchman there is, of course, no burlesque about 
it. He cannot see why it is amusing that a people who do not know 
what habeas corpus is, should insist on trial by jury ; or why, if they 
do not understand that the responsibility of officers of government for 
illegal acts and a free election is an unheard-of thing, they should 
care very much whether the government is called a republic or a con- 
stitutional monarchy. For these reasons intelligent Englishmen, or 
Americans, are often able to discuss French questions better than 
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the French themselves, and for this reason we are inclined to think 
that Kinglake’s will, as a history, supersede Victor Hugo’s. Asa story, 
the “Histoire d’un Crime” will bear comparison with the author’s 
other works in narrative power, while it has besides the advantage 
of being true. 





9.—The House Beautiful. Essays on Beds and Tables, Stools and 
Candlesticks, By Ciarence Cook. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1878. 8vo, pp. 336. 


A YEAR or two since the English press, and, if we remember 
right, our own to a slight extent as well, undertook an investigation 
of the mysterious relations existing between the manufacturers of 
pianos and the noble army of pianists. The result of the inquiry 
seemed to establish the fact that piano-manufacturers had succeeded, 
by means of the control of concert-halls, and by combinations with 
managers, in reducing the pianist to a condition not far removed 
from slavery. He is, it appears, not allowed to play on any instru- 
ment he pleases, but is bound to use the pianos of the particular 
maker who has established his sway over the territory the artist 
selects for his professional tour. If he is not inclined to use this 
instrument, he finds it impossible to effect an engagement ; and thus 
the artist, longing to “interpret” his favorite composer—it may 
even be himself—is forced to pound out the praises of the well- 
known manufacturer Smith or Jones. At some concerts we have 
seen Smith’s name conspicuously displayed on a placard hanging on 
the instrument, giving Smith for the time being far more fame than 
was allowed to Beethoven, Schumann, or Schubert. It was pointed 
out, at the time these disclosures were made, that the practice of 
enslaving pianists, and making them advertising agents, was cruel 
and corrupt, that it had a tendency to debase art, and was an impo- 
sition on the public. 

We fear very much that Mr. Cook’s book will expose him in some 
quarters to the charge of trying to establish a relation between au- 
thors and venders of domestic furniture, similar to that said to exist 
between pianists and piano-makers. He has in “The House Beauti- 
ful” attempted, as he says, to persuade people to abandon fashion, 
and pursue the paths of true art and taste in furnishing their houses. 
In this he is doing his duty as an artist and a citizen; and if he could 
induce New-Yorkers to carry out this reform, not merely singly, but 
by whole blocks and streets, he would be entitled to much public grati- 
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tude. But, in his zeal he has, unfortunately, it seems to us, refused 
to confine himself to general criticism of existing fashions, and to 
general indications of correct principles of construction and decora- 
tion in furniture, and insists on telling us to what stores we should go 
to purchase the things of the sort he describes, and incidentally in- 
dulges in a good deal of praise of all the persons (except himself) 
concerned in getting up the book which contains the information he 
is kind enough to give. We are told (p. 16) that the excellence of 
its woodcuts is due “to the long experience and to the patient 
skill of Mr. A. W. Drake ;” that the good luck of having Mr. Drake’s 
services is due to the excellent management of Scribner’s Month- 
ly ; that the book “must long be dear to the lovers of art,” because 
it contains “‘ the drawing of Francis Lathrop and the engraving of 
Henry Marsh;” and (p. 17) that the “cover of the book” is due to 
Mr. Daniel Cottier; while there is also a complimentary notice of his 
firm, and of Mr. James S. Inglis, its representative here. On page 
54 we learn that we had better buy our carpets of the houses of 
Morris & Co. and Cottier & Co.; that “ William Pollock, carpet- 
manufacturer, 937 Market Street, Philadelphia, second door below 
Tenth Street,” also turns out a carpet that it is well to have; (p. 33) 
that Venetian chairs of the “finer kinds” are to be found at “such 
shops as those of “Sypher or Mr. Hawkins.” We have not counted 
the number of recommendations like these scattered through the book, 
but they are sufficiently numerous to furnish to an enemy of earnest- 
ness and truth in furniture, to one of the ungodly, in short, ground 
for a charge that the work, while ostensibly designed to further 
art and taste, is really nothing more nor less than an elaborate puff 
of “ William Pollock, carpet-manufacturer, 937 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia,” and the other persons who are mentioned with such favor. 
We fear that this criticism may suggest itself to captious critics, 
and therefore we take this opportunity of saying that no one who 
knows Mr. Cook’s reputation would for a moment think him capable 
of lending himself to such an attempt, and that his energetic praises 
of the persons referred to merely come from a genuine desire to 
make their merits known. It is a sad thought that the world is so 
full of deception and corruption that explanations of this sort are 
necessary, and it is a proof of Mr. Cook’s childlike simplicity that this 
possible criticism should apparently never even have occurred to 
him. 

With regard to the book we may now say, without violating the 
reader’s sense of propriety, that it is the handsomest of the season ; 
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that it contains many pleasing cuts, and that most of its suggestions 
are valuable; that those who follow them will find their lives ren- 
dered brighter and happier, though perhaps not cheaper, by doing 
so; while those who persist in their present course, and go on buying 
the wrong kind of candlesticks or beds or tables or stools, will live 
all their lives and finally die in disgusting darkness and ignorance: 
and we may add that, by the laws governing the inheritance of per- 
sonal property, their sins will be visited upon their next of kin to 
the third and fourth generation. 





10.— The Book of Gold, and Other Poems. By Joun Townsend 
Trowsrince. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1878. Pp. 81. 


Tus collection of verse consists of five poems, three having a 
moral tendency—one being apparently intended for a satire on so- 
cial shams and vanities; and one, called “ Tom’s come Home,” one 
of those nondescript efforts usually put down in household books of 
poetry either as “ Poems of the Affections,” or under the head of 
“ Miscellaneous.” Mr. Trowbridge is a very popular poet. With- 
out knowing anything about it, we should be willing to wager that 
more persons have read his poems than have read those of Lowell, 
Tennyson, and Bryant, combined ; and, if popularity be the test, he 
is more successful than any one of the three. The secret of his 
popularity is his ability to express in easy verse the common—not 
to say trite—morality of every-day life. “The Book of Gold,’’ for 
instance, recounts the reclamation of the gambler from the paths of 
vice by means of a book containing moral maxims (emphasized by 
being written in verse, and printed in italics), The author of this 
book, one Charles Masters by name, is an opium-eater, and dies in 
great misery, the redeemed gambler only coming in in time to re- 
ceive his dying words. The moral of all this is, that we ought not 
to eat opium, or gamble, or, we may add, commit suicide, as the 
hero of the tale was just about to do when saved by “The Book of 
Gold.” “The Wreck of the Fishing-Boat ” is a sea-side story illus- 
trating the wickedness of boys who neglect their father’s orders with 
regard to fishing-boats, and thus involve maritime families in great 
perils. “The Ballad of Arabella” is one of those familiar pieces 
of satire indulged in more frequently by newspaper wags than by 
gnomie poets like Mr. Trowbridge, directed at the supposed habit of 
fashionable women of wearing enormous quantities of false hair and 
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false teeth, which at critical periods of their lives come off or out, 
thus exposing not merely their nakedness, but the hollowness, insin- 
cerity, and wickedness of “society.” All these poems, except the 
last, which we protest against in the name of society and woman as 
a libel, are unobjectionable in sentiment and smooth in versification, 
They serve a double purpose, for they not only convey moral lessons 
in a simple and intelligible form to one class of readers, but to an- 
other they may afford a good deal of amusement in the thought that 
there exists any class of readers so infantile in mind as to read them 
with interest. Nevertheless it is so. 

We may not improperly regard the pabulum furnished by Mr. 
Trowbridge as bearing a certain relation to that provided by Mr. 
Tupper. It would not be difficult, after becoming well grounded in 
Tupper, to find a new and keen pleasure in Trowbridge; but the 
neophyte should beware of reversing the natural order of progress. 
It would be impossible (we say it with the kindest of feelings to Mr. 
Tupper), after familiarizing the mind with the thoughts of Mr. Trow- 
bridge, ever to go back to “ Proverbial Philosophy.” As the well- 
taught child begins with pot-hooks, and thence proceeds to letters 
of the alphabet, so should the child of larger growth begin with 
Tupper and work up to Trowbridge. Higher levels will still be 
open to him after he has mastered both. 


11.— Upper Egypt: Its People and its Products. A Descriptive 
Account of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupa- 
tions of the People of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red 
Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural History and Geology. 
By C. B. Kiunzincer, M. D., with a Prefatory Notice by Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1878. 8vo, pp. xv.—408. 


Dr. KiunzinGer left Europe in 1863 with the special object of 
making zodlogical investigations and collections in Egypt, but deter- 
mined at the same time to study the country and its inhabitants. 
From 1863 to 1869, and again from 1872 to 1875, he lived at the 
Upper Egyptian seaport of Koseir, on the Red Sea, as “ sanitary or 
quarantine doctor,” under the Egyptian Government, but was also 
much occupied both on private and official business in the neighbor- 
ing portion of the Nile Valley corresponding to the ancient Thebaid. 
As Dr. Schweinfurth says in his preface, “there could hardly be a 
better way of studying the people than by living among them in this 
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way, engaged in the practice of a profession which more, perhaps, 
than any other strips the veil from all disguises, and reveals the 
daily life of a community as it really goes on. Of course, any work 
on Egypt immediately suggests Lane, and the first question to be 
asked is, ‘ What does a new author give us that Lane had not given 
us already ?’” This question Dr. Schweinfurth and the author an- 
swer as follows: Lane almost exclusively confined himself to life in a 
large town. His field of observation was the City of the Caliphs, 
** with the innumerable festivals and the pleasure-loving populace of 
an absolute monarch’s capital.” Dr. Klunzinger has seen Egyptian 
life in a more varied aspect. 

He has produced a work of great value, a most interesting accu- 
mulation of facts, and such a description of the actual manners and 
customs of the Egyptians as is to be found nowhere else. The trans- 
lation does not appear to have been done by the best hands, but 
even with this defect the author’s literary ability is seen to be of no 
mean order. He has a great deal of descriptive power, as the first 
page of his book bears witness : 


“We are standing upon a mound of rubbish, entirely destitute of vegeta- 
tion; above us the deep-blue cloudless vault of heaven; a gentle north wind 
guards us from being scorched by the glowing rays of a vertical sun; so dry 
and transparent is the atmosphere that the eye can wander unimpeded to 
the distant horizon, and take in every detail of the surrounding landscape. 
Verdant crops, interspersed at intervals by groves of palm-trees, clothe the 
level valley that stretches away toward the north; and through it a large 
river pursues its winding course, lending moisture and fertilization to the 
arid soil. Eastward and westward the green valley is bounded—the line of 
separation being sharply defined—by the bare, yellowish-gray desert, which 
sometimes loses itself in gently-rising plateaus, over which the eye cannot 
reach, sometimes terminating suddenly in precipitous, rocky hills. 

“ At our feet lies a confused and labyrinthine collection of houses form- 
ing a considerable town. The houses, built of crude, unburnt bricks, are 
mostly one story high, flat-roofed, pierced with few apertures for light, and 
often growing narrower toward the top, in the antique style. Amid these 
rise a number of tall minarets, large cupolas with their vaulted roofs, and 
neat, quadrangular, battlemented towers—the last having their walls pierced 
with numerous holes, in which the pigeons carry on their busy traffic, while 
the grayish clay-color of the houses is richly relieved by the perennial green 
of the palms and other trees interspersed among them. Most of the build- 
ings show signs of decay, and a considerable portion of the town is in ruins. 
With difficulty we make out streets and thoroughfares in this labyrinth, the 
houses standing apart from each other and being arranged in rows; and 
here and there larger areas are left free from buildings. . . . In a shady 
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grove in front of the town a man with a full beard and expressive features is 
seriously and quietly spreading a carpet on the ground. His head is covered 
with a large roll of linen, the turban; his body, bronzed of a deep-brown 
color, is enveloped in a full toga with wide sleeves reaching down to his 
feet. He takes off his red slippers, steps devoutly and composedly on the 
carpet, turns his face toward the southeast according to an invariable rule, 
and prostrates himself before the Almighty. In another spot sits or squats 
a son of the country, who, in contemplative mood, imbibes from a long pipe 
and a tiny cup the permitted luxuries of tobacco and coffee. Round the 
walls of the house before us a ghost-like being steals, the whole figure, from 
the crown of the head te the feet—which are alone visible—carefully envel- 
oped in a wide mantle, which falls in numerous folds. We are told that it is 
one of the fair sex. 

‘* We have seen enough, even though we had been carried away by a 
geni in the darkness of the night, and set down here on this mound of débris, 
to let us know that we are standing before a town in the Mohammedan East, 
far away from Central Europe—much farther even for the imagination to 
reach than the land of the West beyond the Atlantic. We are on the classic 
soil of the primeval Nile, far up in the south of Egypt, where the Mercury 
of the ninteenth century has indeed begun already to stretch out his wire 
feelers, where he goes and comes occasionally with his steam-pinioned san- 
dals on road and liquid highway, leading after him the narrow-trousered 
bearers of civilization, but where he does not yet feel himself at home, and 
where the people rejoice in their aboriginal state of existence.” 


This is a good specimen of Dr. Klunzinger’s style at its best; 
but it must not be supposed that the body of the book is made up 
of writing like this. Most of it consists of a painstaking and minute 
account of manners and customs; the author gives us the Egyptians 
eating, drinking, talking, walking, sleeping, marrying, and dying. 
It is a photographic reproduction, a description, and a guide-book 
as well. Dr. Schliemann calls it the “ Baedeker” of Egypt, and the 
epithet is not undeserved. It will, we fancy, be in the future an 
unheard-of thing for any traveler to go to the Upper Nile without 
his Klunzinger, or at least for any one to talk about going there 
without pretending to be familiar with it. Besides the exact ac- 
count of modern life it contains, the author also observes all cases 
—and they are, of course, very numerous—of identity between the 
manners of ancient and modern Egypt, and gives a considerable 
amount of accurate scientific information, It differs not only from 
Lane, but also from the more recent volume by McCoan, which con- 
sists mainly of a description, reénforced by a vast array of statistics, 
of the political system of the khedive. 
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12.—Budge and Toddie: their Haps and Mishaps. An MIilus- 
trated Edition of Other People’s Children. By the author of 
“ Helen’s Babies.” The Designs by Lucy G. Morsr. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1878. 12mo, pp. vii.-303. 


Mr. Hagserton is the author of a new kind of book, the popu- 
larity of which is, to our minds, not only surprising, but humiliating. 
Descriptions of children are often interesting and amusing to 
grown people, and books about children’s doings have often before 
now obtained a great and lasting success. But, in the case of the 
children whom Mr. Habberton describes, the interest that is aroused 
would, it seems, only be possible in an extremely degraded and low, 
and indeed almost effete state of society. His children are nothing 
more than mischievous little animals, more destructive and noisy 
than cats or dogs ; but, as far as we can discover, without a single 
redeeming quality. We confess that we think both his children 
and their doings are utterly beneath criticism, and the only reason 
why we say a word about them is because, from the attention they 
have attracted, one might suppose that they already bid fair to be- 
come classics. The antics of “Budge” and “Toddie” furnish 
really most depressing reading, and, if they represent the “child of 
the period,” all we can say is that the sooner he either grows up or 
dies the better. 
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